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THE SONGS OF TILE MONTHS. — . ef 


NO. XII.—THE SONG OF DECEMBER. 


l. 


KxteN hoary frost, and chill sleet, unfold 
December, King Death, and Christmas bold; 
For close leagued with ye, 
I ween are we, 
So stern, so jolly, and so cold. 
A subtle game for a month we play, 
The fools we dupe to the last are gay ; 

Nor youth, nor manhood, nor age, retain 
One thought of the thousands we have slain. 
With fierce delight we come once more, 

To catch them as we caught before, 
And, kicking Autumn o’er the moon, 
Whistle the North Wind’s wintry tune ; 
Whistle a tune with the cold, cold breath 
Of December, Christmas, and King Death : 
Scattering berries red and rare, 

So rare, and so red, for Christmas folly ; 
Finding and filling churchyards bare, 
While mirth laughs under the bunch of holly, 

Ha! ha! 
And the parasite misletoe, ripe and jolly. 


LT. 


Oho! the midnight waits :—do you hear? 
King Death in the tempest’s breath is near ; 
And a little mound 
Shall hem them round, 
Before the daffodils appear. 
And they who list to the music’s play, 
As cosy and warm in bed they lay, 
Hearing each note through the snow-storm’s hush, 
Then losing all in the terrible rush 
Of the wind, shall come from their lair, 
Forgetful what their musings were ; 
Then will I change the ruby hue 
The feast creates, to ghastly blue ; 
And while their hot blood is boiling o’er, 
Will hurry Death’s chill through ev'ry pore ; 
Scattering fevers red and rare, 
So rare, and so red, for Christmas folly, 
Finding and filling churchyards bare, 
Laughing—we three—’neath the bunch of holly, 
Ha! ha! 
And the parasite misletoe, ripe and jolly, 
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The groaning board, and the piled-up fire, Chil 
Shall welcome Health to the grave to tyre— tu 


Brave mattock and spade ! 
They help your trade— 
For thousands so expire. 
Qld Christmas, and I, and Death, return, 
To fill with tears the funeral urn, 
And leave command for the passing bell, 
The Year’s decease, with his hopes, to tell : 
Proud sires shall wring their hands and sigh, ; 
Fond mothers watch their loved ones die ; 
Fair daughters weep, and sons deplore he 
That home, for them, is home no more. ae 
In a masking time we just put on ' 
The fair false visage that others don, 
Scatt’ring merriment loud and rare, 
So rare, and so loud, for Christmas folly ; 
Finding for churchyards famous fare, 
In those who laughed ‘neath the bunch of holly, 
Hla! ha! ' 
And the parasite misletoe, ripe and jolly. | 
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IV. 
Old friends will gather, as gathered they have, 
From distant land and treacherous wave ; 
In the graceful dance, } 
Bright eyes will glance, lg 
Loud Glee will chant his stave ; 
Aud merry all, as merry can be, 
They will drink and joke in company, 
Telling old tales, while my storms without, 
Pass with an ominous, angry shout ; 
Yet will they laugh! Another year, 
Gayest and fairest disappear : 
The circle now so free from pain, 
Shall never meet complete again. 
Mark, Death !—We meet them by the way, 
When their hearts are full—their spirits gay, 
Seattering torment hard to bear, 
So hard to bear for their Christmas folly ; 
Finding and filling churchyards bare, 
With eyeless skulls from under the holly, 
Ha! ha! 


or 


And the parasite mi-letoe, ripe and jolly. J. ALO. 
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CHAPTER XVIE. 
“ For five years or more I abided in the East— 
in splendour and enjoyment a very satrap !— 


BY Mis, GORE, 


(Cone/uded trom page TO4 of our Norembher No.) 


Meanwhile, great revolutions were accomplishing | 


in Europe. 
extinguished. 


Thrones were flung down,—-dynasties | 
The consequences of the French | 


Revolution had made themselves felt even in the | 
country so belaboured intu subordination by the | 


rattan of sceptre and crosier ;—and England still 
trembled to her centre! 

“Tt was not in England, however, I was minded 
to abide. I hated her hypocritical institutions. I 
despised her pretended zeal for Christianizing the 


forms of the world; yet ever gainsaying, by her | 


practices, the spirit of Christianity : persecuting, 
on pretence of resenting persecution, the wretched 
remnant of the children of Israel; yet faithless to 
the holy doctrines of the Cross whenever they tra- 
verse her vices or reprove her hardness of heart ! 
“ Franee, if more a sinner, was at least candid 
and explicit in her sins ; and indifferent, as a na- 


turalized subject of Spain, to the war at that mo- 


ment procecding between the Directory and Great | 
Britain, T hurried to Paris, to reap the fruitful | 


harvest of pleasure of my golden sowing. 
“At that epoch, society, 
fevolution, was 


still recent Vibrating with those 


disorganized by the | 


irrezular oscillations which precede the restoration | 


of order, 
tent, like myself, upon the lawless pursuit of plea- 
sure, to purchase, at an easy cost, a variety of 


cumbrous spoils which the recent political convul- 


It was the very moment for a man, in- | 


sions had left masterless—A princely hotel in the | 


capital,—a_ noble country residence, once royal, | 


situate 1 on the wooded shores of the Seine, enabled 
me fo es 


conee more than rivalline that of the /eridzers 
} 
i 


tablish myself with a degree of macnifi- 


Generous Nourishing under the auspices of monar- 
chieal corruption, All that was left of aristocracy 
in Paris crowded to my fetes, to luxuriate in a 
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Still, while it lasted, that bewilderment of 
tumultuous pleasures was indeed intoxicating !— 
The first artists, wits, and men of letters of the 
day, crowded into my gilded saloons ; even as, 
before and since, they beset the antechambers of 
rovalty. Among others, Talleyrand, the cynical 
ex-bishop, and high-bred, future prince, was my 
frequent companion ; and in our luxurious seclu- 
sion, what epigrams did we not vent upon the ser- 
vilities of the human race,—what blasphemies 
against all creeds and faiths, save thet of—the 
(ivlden Calf! 

* Amid this chaos of political and moral disor- 
ranization arose the Consulate and Napoleon !— 
[ took little heed of politics. An avowed Epicu- 
rean, I cared only for peace or war as an obstacle 
or facilitation to my pleasures ; and though war 
becomes a bitter penalty in barren England,—-com- 
pelled to seek from the Continent all her accesso- 
ries of sensual enjoyment,—self-sufficing, fertile, 
joyous France, looks upon the closing of her 
ports without anxiety. 1 rejoiced among the rest, 
however, when Consular negotiation brought 
about a cessation of hostilities between the rival 
countries 3 for it filled me with glorious hopes to 
witness the arrival of those shoals of English tra- 
vellers who never fail to rush to Paris, when occa- 
sion serves, for flinging aside their pall of national 
gloom. 

“What triumph to deny them access to my 
house !—What delight to tantalize them with ex- 
clusion from the brilliant hospitalities of the 
wealthy Spaniard ; for IT was now redeemed from 
ene species of obloquy.—In Paris, religion had 
ceased to obtain mention from lips polite. Osalez 


' the Jew would have been neither more nor Jess to 
'them than Osalez the Gheber; and whether I 


renewal of sensual pleasures long withheld from | 


their enjoyment. 
mands, Basil, was composed upon the strength of 


‘ctive notes of Garat were uttered in my Su//e 
de Concert ! 

‘No need to corrupt your unsullied imagina- 
tion, boy, by the description of my effeminate 
pleasures! They were such as Sardanapalus 
might have envied ;—they were such as the ghost 
of the Maréchal de Richelieu should have risen to 
share ;—they were such, that (experience having 
instructed ie in the finite and transient nature of 
physical enjoyment, and the ennui that follows it 


like a spectral shadow) T have since discerned a 
charm ii privation ana ebstinence, as a contrast 


ty the weartsome repletion of former davs, 


Half of the A/manach des Gour- | 


experiments made in my kitchen ;—and the last | 





worshipped the God of Christians, or the god Fo, 
Was a matter of indifference to those who quaftfed 
inv Sillery and tasted my Salmis,—Even the name 
of Osalez had, however, become so distasteful to 
inc, from its connexion with inv misfortunes, that, 
from the moment of settling in Paris, I assumed 
that of Clerval, derived from the estate [ had pur- 
chased on my naturalization. 

“fyen as L had predicted, scarcely were the 
fétes given for the celebration of the Peace of 
Amiens (of which those of the Hotel de Clerval 
were by fur the most gorgeous) at an end, when I 
was beset with applications from English aristo- 
crats aspiring to the honour of my acquaintance, 
and access tomy galleryand table. Having visite: 
Paris to amuse themselves, they seemed to care 
little at whose cost they were amused. 

“Thad no fear of recognition. The burning 
sun of the East, and the habits of a luxurious sa- 
trap, had so thoroughly effaced from my feature 
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all trace of the boy-member, whom their levity 
had formerly coughed down, as to place an irre- 
concileable incongruity between the presumptuous | 
Jew of Cadiz and Clerval the Millionary.—I was | 
accounted in Paris the finest of fine centlemen.— | 
{faving formed an intimacy in the East with the 
beautiful Mrs. Grant, now the graceful and popu- 
lar wife of Talleyrand, Monsieur de Clerval was 
considered to occupy, in the fashionable circles of 
Neuilly, Raincy, and Rambouillet, the posts en- 
crossed by the libertine Due de Lauzun prior to 
the Revolution. 

“On the other hand, my enormous wealth con- 
stituted a rock against which innumerable shallow 
vessels, launched upon the deceptious sea of Plea- 
sure by fool-hardy London, were successively 
split to pieces. Wherever they attempted compe- 
tition with the opuient Clerval, whether as re- 
garded financial speculation, or the briefer mad- 
ness of the gaming-table, ruin ensued. I retained | 
my prodigious funds in a floating and tangible 
form: nor was it by means of mortgages or an- 
nuities I had to meet the pretensions of the ener- | 
vate lordlings who presumed to confront me in my | 
path, instead of treading at an humble distance in 
my footsteps. What chance, therefore, I entreat | | 
you, had the empty fops of White’s, whose capital | 
was contained in the embroidered note-book in their 
waistcoat pockets, against one who, in the days | 
when Rothschilds were not, was able to influence, 
by his financial operations, half the money-markets 
in Europe ? 

* Among the first who fell a prey to my strength 
of courage and purse at the gambling-table, was | 
the husband of the elder of those insolent sisters of | 
the object of my affection, by whose malice my | 
early hopes had been so cruelly blighted.—Lord 
Willesden, (suffer me to conceal under that desig- 
nation the title of my victim,) was one of those 
self-sufficient profligates who, on the pavement of | 
St. James's Street, acquire the authority of a po- | 
tentate. Arriving in Paris with Charles Fox, 
Hushed by his previous triumphs at White’s, and 
insolent with the favour of Carlton Ilouse, the 
London puppy affected, in the first instance, the | 
same air of defiance, when dining at Legacq’s or 
the Pavillon de Hanovre, to which his recognised 
position in his own country lent at least some co- | 
lour.—For a time he affected to brave the man he | 
could not aspire to surpass ;—nor was it till he had 
lost five thousand livres to me on parole, that he | 
was forced to recognise my superiority. 

* Heartbroken by his system of profligacy, Lady 
Willesden was now a confirmed invalid, and rarely 
quitted her hotel. We had, consequently, never 
met ; but her lord (launched in the full career of | 
dissipation, affording hope to the Parisians that a | 
new Phoenix was arising from the ashes of their | 
former dissoluteness) was my constant associate. | 

“« Six weeks after his arrival in Paris, Lord Wil- | 

| 
! 





lesden was a ruined man,—ruined beyond hope,— 


heyond redemption! His estates, his houses, his 


plate, his jewels, were pledged to those to whom | 
1 furnished the funds, destined to flow back, a | 


refluent Pactolus, into my golden coffers—Hazard | 
and roulette had made the haughty 


aristocrat my 


‘slave !——M 
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y foot was upon his neck, and upon the 
neck of his children’s children!—At that period, 
Basil, 1 was stern of heart as some devastating 
monster of antiquity !—Cruelty was my luxury,— 
revenge my pride !—But that cruelty had been en- 
gendered by evil entreatment ; and it was perforce 
of scourging and torture that ny nature waxed so 
hard ! 

* T now possessed a thousand advantages over 
the people byjwhom I had been persecuted into 
wickedness, and not one of them was neglected.— 
Every night, when I retired to my luxurious 
couch, and ground my teeth in ecstasy over the 
recollection of the day’s pleasures, it was, indeed, 
an enhancement to them to reflect, that not a mis- 
chief I was working but conveyed anguish to the 


' bosom of the countrymen hy whom I had been so 


unjustly reviled.—Those who had * spat upon my 
Jewish gaberdine’ were making heavy atonement 
for the fault. J now trampled upon them in my 


‘turn. ‘Tall of a bed of roses, Basil Annesley !— 


Commend me to the couch whose pillows are inflat- 
ed by the swelling sighs of a prostrate encmy ;— 
to the slumbers soothed by the murmurs of e 

Ile paused !—An involuntary shudder betraying 
the disgust of his companion had startled him into 
But it was too late. The innate prejudice, 





silence. 


long dormant in the soul of Basil, involuntarily 


retraced these workings of malice to the Jewish 
origin of Osalez.—For the first time, the young 
man beheld in his companion a legitimate descen- 
dant of the tribe who drove nails into the hands 


and feet, and pierced the side of the meek Jesus 


of Nazareth! 

So forcibly was this feeling of estrangement de- 
picted in the countenance of the young man, that, 
in resuming his narrative, Abednego hazarded no 
further reference to the animosities by which his 
vengeance had been actuated. 

* Suftice it,’ he resumed, ina milder tone of 
voice, * that, while realizing in the more refined 
West the warm imaginings of a luxurious Orien- 
tal, I did not lose sight of those still profounder 
passions, and keener anticipations, engendered by 
the cold-blooded persecutions of English pride. 

“Lord Willesden had become my puppet. The 
fastidious London coxcomb moved only at my beck 
and bidding. But though he was my daily guest, 


/—sometimes at my brilliant hotel, sometimes at 


my princely country seat,—I scrupulously ab- 
stained from entering his doors. My pretext for 


‘declining his invitation was the infirm health of 


Lady Willesden, and a disinclination to intrude 
upon the sober domesticities of an invalid fireside ; 
by which means I contrived to excite an interest 
in my favour in the mind of the afflicted wife.— 
My indulgence as a creditor, and liberality as an 


| associate, as vet prevented all rumours of her hus- 


band’s new follies and prodigalities from reaching 
her ears ; and hearing of Monsieur de Clerval only 
as a hospitable host, a paragon of re finement 
courted in the best society, she felt grateful for the 
deference which kept him aloof from her im- 
poverished seclusion. 

* Though vain and dissolute, Willesden was 


fond of his wife,—that is, fond of her after the self- 
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ish fashion of the mere egotist. It would have 
been arelief to him, had he left her behind him in 
England, to have suddenly received tidings of her 
decease. But he could not bear to gee her suffer. 
Conscious of the injuries he was inflicting upon 
her and her children, he shrunk from the spec- 
tacle of her altered countenance.—The more ill 


and enfeebled she became, the deeper he plunged | 
into excesses that banished all recollection of his | 


embittered home. 


“One morning, he entered my breakfast-room | 
earlier than usual, and throwing himself into acaw- | 
seuse, began to execrate, in his ordinary strain, 

. 


his ill-luck of the night before. 

“Tt is all Maria’s fault, cried he. ‘ The foolish 
woman fancies it disturbs her to hear the porte 
cochére open in the dead of night ; and protests she 
lies awake awaiting the signal of my return home. 
By these means, she has exacted a promise from 
me not to remain out after three; and the conse- 
quence is that, last night, just as the luck began 
to turn in my favour, I was forced to quit the 
table.’ 

“* You were quite right,’ said I, adhering to my 
system of deference towards his wife’s exactions. 
* Nooccasion to becomea brute because you area roue, 
What are a few thousand livres more or less com- 
pared with an additional pany, inflicted on a suf- 
fering woman, already more than sufhciently in- 
jured ?’ 

“ Willesden never liked his wife less than when 
I affected to defend her cause. 
whole sex and their united injuries!’ was his brutal 
rejoinder. ‘It becomes Yo, forsooth, Clerval, to 
advocate the cause of these charming mariyrs. 
Unshackled by the iron fetters of lawful wedlock, 
you behold in them a bevy of angels. My dear 
fellow, the mere saunterer in a garden beholds 
the roses in their bloom, worships their beauty and 
sweetness ; but the proprietor, who is fated to see 


the leaves fall one by one, leaving only a thorny, | 


useless haw behind, is apt to find his enthusiasm 
evaporate. N’Zmporte! my matrimonial prospects 
wre brightening! Next week, I shall be at liberty 


to observe the sun rise where and how I please.— | 


My wife’s sister is coming over from England to 


nurse her. Maria has been despatching, J suspect, | 


such doleful accounts of my neglects, that her 
family consider it necessary she should be better 
cared for!’ 


* Judge, Basil, how the blood, which for a mo- 


ment had receded to my heart, leaving my guilty 
cheeks colourless, rushed anew to my face when 
Lord Willesden, in answer to my almost breathless 


inquiries, acquainted me with the wame of his ex- . 


pected visitant. Yes! It was herself,—it was the 
object of my first and only attachment! The 


husband, I thanked Heaven, was not to bear her | 
company : his military duties rendering it impos- | 


sible for him to leave England.—She was to come 
alone, as the affectionate attendant of her dving 
sister. 


* Never shall I forget the tumultuous nature of 


ny feelings during the r mainder of the dav on 
. . . . . ~. , | 
which this intelligence Was communicated, The | 


cround appeared unsteady under my feet : the 


] 


| that presented itself for the gratification of the 


‘Contfound the | 
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atmosphere too light to satisfy my respiration.— 
I scarcely knew how to meet the singular occasion 


hungry vengeance I had been cherishing like some 
beast of prey in the darksome depths of my soul. 

‘A few more days, and she arrived. With 
assumed carelessness did I proceed to question 
Lord Willesden concerning his sister-in-law ; and 
with apparent indifference I heard that she had 
been wedded against her will, and was a repining 
wife and unexulting mother, 

** Thank Heaven,’ was Willesden’s concluding 
phrase, ‘ she will be content to devote herself to 
the sick-room.—Though still in the prime of life, 
poor soul, the world has ceased to attract her.—S,, 
long as she can be induced to remain here, there- 
fore, I am at liberty to divert myself to my heart's 
content.’ 

* From that moment, my influence over Willes- 
den was exercised with wholly different views. 
Atiecting deep compassion for the position in which: 
he had placed his children, I was constantly preach- 
ing reformation. Aware of the feebleness of hi, 
nature, | was certain that every time his fair sister- 
in-law pleaded the cause of his injured family, or 
‘implored him to renounce his fatal propensity for 
play, he would exclaim, ‘ You are almost as great 
a bore as Clerval !—dJust such are the argument: 
which my friend is perpetually using! Clerval 
protests that a husband and father has no pretext 
| for indulging in vulgar libertinism.’ 

“J was careful, nevertheless, while figuring in 
the novel cliaracter of a Mentor, not to neglect the 
care of ny reputation as a man of gallantry.—The 
sick-room of Lady Willesden was frequented by 
-the Duchess of Gordon, and half-a-dozen other 

Englishwomen of rank, who glittered in the gay 
world of Paris during the brief cessation of hosti- 
lities between the two countries ; and I spared no 
pains to render my name a constant topic of dis- 
cussion in their fastidious circle. Never had fetes 
-excited so supreme a sensation as those which | 
| devised to dazzle the eyes of my unsuspecting coun- 
| trywomen,—never was exclusiveness so insolent 
| 
| 


SSS 


as that which I affected concerning their adimit- 
tance within my gates.—Sometimes, those gates 
unclosed for the diversion of hundreds of guests, 
' who were féted with the prodigality and fanciful- 
“ness of some Arabian tale. Sometimes, the num- 
| ber of the favoured was limited to a single fortu- 
nate group,—and not a syllable allowed to tran- 
‘spire of the nature of the entertainment, of which 
the amount of the cost was alone cited by the en- 
| vious; till, like Louis XIV., I was honoured by 
the frivolous beauties of the day with the name of 
‘The Enchanter,’ 

| © My object was speedily accomplished. I learnt 
from Willesden that my peculiarities excited con- 
siderable curiosity in his family circle. 

* < Lady Willesden seems revived as by a 
miracle, by her sister’s arrival ! said he one day 
“as we were dashing back to Paris from the Cha- 
‘teau de Clerval, at the utmost speed of a set of 
tine English horses, to be in time for the opera ; 
‘and the first svinptom of her reviving health 
‘is her inquisitiveness about yourself, These we- 
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men want to make your acquaintance, Clerval. | cied herself to be relieving were as much an effort 
When will you come and dine with me /’ of art as the scenery of the Grand Opera.” 

“ With sudden reserve, | pleaded old-standing | ‘ I scarcely conceive, Sir,” suddenly  inter- 
engagements for a fortnight to come; and Wil- | rupted Basil Annesley, “* the advantage likely to 
lesden being perfectly aware that many of these arise to either of us from these confidences. If an 
were of my own creation, the sensitiveness of an | effusion of penitence, it is not for me to grant you 
embarrassed man attributed my reluctance to join | absolution ; if a matter of vaunt, as I would fain 
his little circle to the distress of his fireside, and | retain some respect for my benefactor, I entreat 
the defects of an unaccomplished cook. you to refrain from avowals which are gradually 

“* Tam aware,’ he retorted, * that I have no- | exciting my disgust.” 
thing to attract an Amphytrion like yourself., ‘ Hear me to an end,” cried Abednego. “ Tad- 
Nor should I have presumed to invite Monsieur | dress you neither in a tone of boastfulness nor of 
de Clerval, the gastronome, to fast at my humble | whining remorse; but as a man, having wrestled 
board, but for the importunity of my sister-in-law, | hand to hand with the sorest temptations and 
who is eager to make your acquaintance. Your irials of life, willing to impart to one he dearly 
munificence as a patron of the arts (of which loves the fatally-earned fruits of his experience !— 
she has taken it into her flighty head to become All 1 can do to favour your squeamish tender- 
a votary, to console herself, | suppose, for the Uis-  heartedness, is to pass over briefly the snares with 
appointments of defeated affections) have strange- | which I encompassed the path of my destined vic- 
ly excited her interest in your favour.’ tim,—sometimes hoping, but oftener despairing of 

* [ bowed and smiled, but made no move to-. success. But if unable a second time to conquer 
wards conciliating the wish thus intimated. On , her affections, I was resolved at least to humble 
the contrary, the plainer his hints the more reso- | her pride. 
lutely [ kept aloof. At length, alarmed lest he “Spring was in its prime, when I announced 
might estrange me from himself by further per- | one of those gorgeous entertainments which, once 
tinacity, Lord Willesden ceased to importune me , in every month, used to set the fashionable world 
to visit his house ; and my firmness served only | of Paris into commotion. It was to be a daylight 
to augment the restless curiosity of those against | fete at my chateau on the Seine ; and a flotilla of 
whose peace my manveuvres were concocted. But | Venetian barges, long in preparation, was launched 
! had seen her again. From my box at the opera, for the purpose of conveying my guests to the 
in the public promenades, [ had beheld the ob- | landing stairs. It was speedily rumoured among 
ject still and ever dearest to my heart; and the the invited, that not a single English person was 
sight of her did but still further stimulate my to be included among the guests of Monsieur de 
projects of vengeance. She had now attained the Clerval ; and though Willesden, my constant com- 
full maturity of womanly charms. The lovely  panion, flattered himself that, as a matter of course, 
virl of eighteen had become the beautiful and com- . an exception would be made in Ads favour, I took 
manding woman of thirty. //ow beautiful, the an early opportunity to inform him that, having 
adiniration she attracted, whenever seen by glimpses | an especial object for my ste des Lilacs, | was 
in the society of Paris, sufficiently attested ; ow forced to exclude him among the rest of the Eng- 
beautiful, the tumults of my own distracted heart, lish pretendants. 
as | hurried on such océasions from her presence, © Though evidently netiled by my communica- 
aiforded a far more painful proof. Unrestrained tion, Willesden was too deeply my debtor to hazard 
in all other pursuits and inclinations, the caution a syllable of remonstrance. Attributing the word 
and self-control I was forced to observe in this, ‘object’ to some reigning lady of my thoughts, he 
served only to augment the force of my passion. ventured to banter me concerning tle mysterious 
{ was becoming madly and desperately in love,—  /zaison demanding such vast concessions; and J 
fur more desperately than when, with the purer’ replied in terms of romantic gallantry, which, | 
feryour of boyhood, I wooed her to become my , justly surmised, would be repeated by his fireside, 
lhride. anil serve only to excite a new interest in my favour. 

“1 appreciated too highly, Basil, the gentle na- * Without intending it, Willesden was con- 
iure of that beloved being, to suppose it possible | stantly betraying to me the fruition of my schemes, 
the mere dazzlements of vanity would suffice for | I found that 1 was a perpetual subject of discus- 
her captivation. I knew that she must respect sion at his house. While informing me how often 
the man, as well as admire the patron, before | he was forced to become my champion with his 
the brilliant Clerval created any serious impres- wife and sister, his silly vanity exposed far more 
sion on her feelings. To effect this, 1 contrived | than he intended. He did not disguise from me 
that, in all her little acts of charity, my name — how grievously his lovely guest was mortified to 
should reach her as beforehand with her in the | find herself excluded from the only house in Paris 
duties of benevolence. She could not extend her she had the slightest curiosity to enter. 
hand to the orphan or the widow, but she encoun- “TT looked grave; and when Lord Willesden 


teved mine already outstretched in mercy. Many | again approached the subject, abstained wholly 
of these instances were mere clap-traps, got up to from his society—and even issued orders for his 
attract ler notice. By the aid of moncy, basil, | non-admission to my house ;—nay, if we met, by 
auything may be manufactured to order,—even | chance, in the Bois de Boulogne, L assumed so cold 
‘Cases of extreme distress ;—and little did that | and louring a countenance, that the poor man wag 
humane woman suspect that the want: she fan-. terriied by the wrath he had provoked, 
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“The amount of I O U’s, and bonds, bearing 
his signature, in my strong-box, rendered it unsafe 
for him to give offence to one so potential. Ifad I 
not reason for self-gratulation?—Abednego the 
Jew had reduced the insolent English peer to the 
most abject subservience ! 

*“ By degrees, he was compelled to assume a still 
viler attitude. The embarrassment of his affairs 


rendered a further levy of money indispensable ; | 


and not a banker could be found to assist him. 
Thus circumstanced, in a foreign country, the 
straits to which he was reduced became alarming: 


but [ had so often obliged him, and had of late | 


assuined so forbidding a countenance, that to me 
he dared not apply. Little suspecting that the 


whole affair was of my contrivance, he met me in | 


the world as though nothing had occurred :-—nor 


was it till the humiliation of tinding his wife and | 


guest on the eve of becoming homeless, drove him 
to the application, he once more addressed me in 
the subdued tone of a suppliant. 

* Before the request had half escaped his lips, it 
was granted: nay, the amount of the loan he de- 
sired was trebled, and forced upon him; till, in 


the exuberance of his gratitude, Lord Willesden | 


would, [ verily believe, have subscribed to any 
terms his creditor saw fit to propose. 

** Po not perplex yourself about such a mere 
trifle!’ said I,—* | am only too happy to assist you. 
If you wish, my dear Willesden, to oblige me in 
your turn, all [ have to ask is, that you will admit 
me, as a friend, into your family circle, in spite of 


any remonstrances that may be addressed to you | 


by Lady Willesden and her sister, 
“* Remonstrances? r peated the astonished Wil- 
lesden. ‘Why, I have been hinting to you for the 


last six weeks the earnest desire of the latter to | 


make your acquaintance, 
eT he lady’s vood intentions may subside after 


she has BCCTL MC. Besides, i shall not be satisfied 


with the concessions of mere acquaintanceship. 
The object of my ambition is, to stand preéminent 
in her favour,’ 

“In that case, my dear Clerval, T cannot flat- 
ter you with much prospect of success, replied 
Willesden, somewhat embarrassed. © Though un- 
happy in her marriage, she is incapable of losing 
sight of her duties as a wife and mother,’ 


“6 Of course !—4// your English ladies are so | 


rigid in their principles—so correct in their con- 

duct,—that one cannot but wonder how such libels 

as divorce bills are suffered to go unpunished,’ 
“*T aim not vaunting the virtue of my sister-in- 


law,’ replied Lord Willesden; the blood mantling | 


in his sallow cheek, convincing me that nothing 


but his obligations towards me prevented him from | 
» _2 ‘ | 
knocking me down. ‘She has no heart to bestow. 


In early life, she formed a low connexion, the 
effects of which, my poor wife assures me, she has 
never been able to throw off.’ 

“It was now my turn to flush with anger : and 
the insolence of the noble insolyent confirmed me 
in mv evil pre jects, 

“*No one is able to calculate upon the vaprices 
and fantasticalities of woman’s nature, said I, 
AIL Task of you is a solemn promise that, whats 
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| ever ungraciousness may be testified towards me 
by Lady Willesden and her sister, you will not 
deny me access to your house.’ 

“Deny you access ?’ cried his lordship. £ You, 
—my best friend,—my benefactor !—You, who 
throughout the winter I have been courting as a 
guest ?—Absurd !’ 
| © * Absurd perhaps. But having hitherto resisted 
your pressing invitations, I will not even now ac- 
cept them, unless under a written guarantee that 
my welcome is secured, 
| After the numberless obligations he had signed 
in my favour, this appeared a trifling concession ; 


| and laughing heartily at my squeamishness, Lord 
| Willesden entered readily into what appeared to be 
| a joke, by drawing up a paper ensuring me access 
‘to his house at all hours, and under all possible 
| circumstances. | 

“1 conclude that, with certain modifications, he 

-announced my sudden caprice to his wife 3 for { 
had reason to know that my visit was now hourly 
expected and prepared for. I chose, however, to 
“be expected in vain !—Nearly a month passed ; 
and Willesden must have attributed the wayward 
conditions I had dictated to some momentary 
whim; for, so far from availing myself of the 
permission I had extorted, [ abstained from asso- 
ciating even with himself. Curiosity and interest 
were, accordingly, excited to the strongest in his 
family circle, concerning the man whose movye- 
ments were erratic as those of a meteor ; and on 
my announcing a second summer entertainment 
at my chateau, La fcte des Roses, with similar re- 
strictions as to the English, with the single excep- 
tion of Lord Willesden’s family, I rightly conjec- 
tured that my invitation would be accepted with 
eratitude. 
~ “Money constitutes the magie of our epoch. But 
Paris, above all other places, affords an auspicious 
field for the exercise of the fairy wand endowed by 
_prodigality. Resolved that the last fete of the 
mysterious Clerval should excel all his previous 
efforts, T was ably seconded by the genius of that 
new Renaissance des arts, fostered under the aus- 
pices of the Consulate. But the enormous outlay 
(rumours of the amount of which afforded ample 
occupation to the wonderers of the great world) 
was produced less by the splendour of the enter- 
tainment, than by my conceit of producing, on the 
| banks of the Seine, an exact reduplication of those 
-well-remembered gardens of Cadiz, the scene of the 
happiest moments of my life. The illusion was 
complete. ‘Tree for tree, arbour for arbour, the 
spot which had witnessed my midnight interviews 
with her, was reproduced for the occasion. 

“It was there, Basil, I received her!—It was 
there L advanced to welcome that repining wife, 
when, in all the exuberance of matronly beauty, 
and leaning on the arm of her brother-in-law, she 
beheld before her the injured lover of her youth.” 


| 





CHAPTER XVIII, 


“Tn the perversity of my heart, Basil Annesley, 
'T anticipated with confidence the suecess of my 
| projects, The humiliations of former days were 
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effaced by a series of triumphs, Everything, ot 
late, had prospered with me: and long accustomed 
to the adoration of the vain and interested, J 
doubted not that the woman described to me as a 
‘repining wife, would be content to atone for all 
I had undergone for her sake. 


“ But while triumphing in the strength of our 


own vices, we are apt to calculate too largely on 


the weakness of others.—Whether as the arbitrary | 
voluptuary of the East, or the corrupt Epicurean | 


of Paris, my experience had not prepared me for 
the integrity of heart,—the self-respect,—the pu- 


rity,—the feminine pride arrayed against my pre- | 
tensions.—She not only resented the manceuvres | 


by which she had heen betrayed into my presence, 


but rejected, as an insult, my protestations of un- | 


altered attachment. 

“ Had I approached her in a less presumptuous 
guise, had I appeared before her poor,—humble,— 
friendless, the promptings of her heart might have 
stood my friend.—But she despised the proud and 
ostentatious man who stood before her as a con- 
queror, Ifer clear understanding, her upright 
purposes were not to be baffled by my shallow in- 
trigues ; and the net in whose meshes my subtlety 
had entangled her shallow brother-in-law was 
unable to enfold herin its meshes. I have not 
courage to recite the opprobrious terms in which 
she manifested her insight into my views and 
character. 

«My father and family judged wisely !’ said 
she 5 ‘and I now admit that [ was blinded to your 
veal character by my partial affections !—The 
penalty invoked by the blaspheming Jews upon 
themselves and their children’s children has con- 


verted even you, Osalez, into a worshipper of | 
, | 
You have attempted to dazzle, by | 
your gorgeous prodigality, the heart that might | 


Mammon. 


have been moved to seek you out in penury or 
affliction. My father was right. 
« 9 _ 
no real sympathy between us, 
* Judge of my indignation,x—judge of my de- 


spair, on hearing from her own lips this bitter) 


conden:nation !—Alternately disposed to cast my- 
self at her fect and admit the justice of her sen- 
tence, and to turn upon herself the vengeaice that 
had already manifested itself towards her family, 
I felt, when she withdrew in all the dignity of 
wounded pride from my presence, that the whole 
aim of my existence was frustrated !—lor two 
following days I shut myself up in surly despera- 
tion. On the third, I emerged from my solitude, 
with the amended purpose of imploring forgive- 
ness, and offering atonement.—She was gone !— 
She had quitted Paris !—Mistrusting the protec- 
tion of her brother-in-law, she was on her road to 
Fngland,—to the safe-keeping of an honourable 
husband ! 

“<¢ My unfortunate sister is the companion of my 
inauspicious journey,’ said the letter she addressed 
to me from Dover.—‘ Should the effort prove too 
much for her declining health, it is you who will 
have sentenced her to death. Apprized by Lord 
Willesden of his insolvency and the ruin of her 
innocent children, she had not courage to abide, in 
a strange land, the penalty likely to be enforced 


There exists | 
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* by a nature ruthless as your own.—lLler husband 
remains behind to answer vou with his person.— 

Do your worst ![—If you dare, render Lord Wil- 
_lesden your prisoner—ashe is already your dupe !’” 

“ But you did not dare !"—interrupted Basil 
Annesley,— whose mind appeared suddenly re- 
lieved from some terrible apprehension, * You 
had not courage to inflict a further injury on this 
noble-minded woman !” 

“You say truly !—f had not !—But others 
|} were more relentless. Some months after her 
/return to England, slanderous tongues announced 
to her husband that my flagitious scheming had 
prospered. As T live and breathe, Basil, 1 had 
; ho share in the tale of scandal. It was the diabo- 
lical invention of some ehemny!—Yet groundless 
as it was, it drove the unhappy man into the 
vrave. Ile perished, Basil Annesley, at the head 
of his regiment, on the field of honour ; but it was 
with the cruel conviction that his wife was an 
adulteress, and his unborn child the offspring of 
!shaine! Unhappy woman 1—J'o be cursed with 
« husband and a lover alike incapable of appreci- 
ating the virtue of her soul! 

“'The poor atonement in my power to offer, was 
not withheld, But far more contumeliously than 
ever her proud father had rejected me, did she de- 
cline the offer of my hand.—Regarding me as the 
assassin of her brother, the murderer of her hus- 
band, she spurned me from her presence. She 
spoke of her duty towards her children !—//er 
children !—The girl had been, by its father’s will, 
already withdrawn from her protection, as un- 
| worthy to preside over its education. The boy— 
_the innocent boy now nestling in her bosom—had 
heen rejected by him asthe offspring of a crime.— 
Basil—Basil! Why did not your little hands 
upraise themselves to intercede in my behalf?” 

“My presentiments, then, have not deceived 
me !” cried the young man, starting from his seat. 
“It is, indeed, my dear and unfortunate mother 
| who has been through life your victim !” 

“My victim 7—There was not an earthly sacri- 
fice | would not have made but to obtain permis- 
sion to become the humbh st of her household Set 
vants! My cicfim?—No, no!—I was hers !—Mad- 





dened by her indifference, her abhorrence, [ now 
rushed into the most frantic excesses.—I flew to 
the vamine-table. The celd, caleulating Clerval 
played, for onee, like a child. 

* My lucky star deserted me. My long-hoasted 
opulence was gradually melting away. Even the 
securities I held in pledge from Willesden, were 
at length staked and lost,—lost to those who did 
not hesitate to expose him to reprisals, attributed 
hy his unfortunate wife and family to myself. 

“On the brink of ruin, [looked around me for 
some desperate chance whereby to retrieve my 
fortunes, or achieve an honourable death. War 
was raging in Germany, and I joined the army of 
the Sambre and Meuse as a volunteer. By degrees 
inv heart warmed to the standard under which I 
had enlisted. All other pains and pleasures ex- 


hausted, the excitement arising from a military 
career under an able and dauntless commander 
wildering novelty ; and as a means of in- 
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natural enemies, I embarked all the energies of my 
nature in the cause of the Eagle of France. 


flicting humiliation on a country allied with my | douched at the caprice of an experimentalizing 
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_apothecary,—to judge equitably of the motives of 


‘“ Like all other men in earnest in their profes- | 
sion, during the supremacy of Napoleon, advance- | 


ment followed. 
commission. I was promised further advance- 
inent. But my military career was destined to a 
cruel and unexpected interruption. 

“In traversing Heidelberg, in the course of my 


I was speedily rewarded by a, 


campaign, remembering it to be the birth-place | 


and abiding place of Verelst, I took occasion to 
make such inquiries respecting the condition of 
mv sister as proved that her letters addressed to 


| 


my father, which had fallen into my hands, inti- | 
and obtain my enlargement ! 


mating her miserable destitution, conveyed no ex- 
ageerated picture of poor Rachael's fallen fortunes. 
Pampered by prosperity, the stubbornness of 
cruelty was still rampant within me; for the evil 
practised against myself had taken root in my 
soul, and was bringing forth bitter fruits. Having 
sworn never to behold her more, I made it a vir- 
tue to adhere to my oath, and though moved to 
alleviate her misfortunes, bestowed my humble 
gift upon her in the shape of alms from a stranger, 
rather than as an offering of brotherly love. 

“ The jealous feelings of Verelst took alarm. He 
pursued the Capitaine de Clerval who had presumed 
to send a gift of money to his lovely wife. But 
the artist’s application for an audience having been 
answered by an insult, the indignant man way- 


laid my coming forth, and rewarded my insolence | 


with a blow. I drew upon him, rashed upon 
him,—would fain have fought him, fain have 
killed him! But no more than a slight wound 
had signalized my frenzy ; I was seized and 
placed in arrest. Imperial discipline was _ ri- 
gorous on such points; and I, so lately the man 
of millions, might possibly have been shot like a 
dog, after a hasty court-martial, had not Verelst 
come forward with attestations of Guess on 
what plea the fool pretended to preserve my life !— 
Guess !” 

Basil Annesley shrugged his shoulders in inti- 
mation of ignorance. 

* Insanity !—And his wife being my nearest of 
kin, his attestations were received with deference ! 
While I stood by, in custody, and listened, the 
fellow presumed to swear before my face that, for 
some years past, my conduct had been indicative 
of aberration of intellect! It is true his absurd 
depositions saved my life. But at what a cost !~ 
to be sent back to Paris under escort, as a lunatic! 
To be deposited in Charenton, till the physicians 
decided om my case !—In the irritation of all I had 
to undergo, I ‘accused Verelst and my sister of 
malicious and interested views,—of getting me 
shut up for life with a view to obtain the ad- 
ministration of my remaining property.” 

** Verelst is as incapable of such an act of base- 
ness as the first noble of the land!” cried Basil, with 
warm indignation. 

“ J agree with you,—now that I judge the case 
dispassionately. But wait, young gentleman, till 
you have been seized and manacled,—till you 
have had your head shaved, and been starved and 





| 








your incarcerator,” said Osalez with a shudder, 
‘* Had my poor brother-in-law entered my cell at 
Charenton, I am convinced I should have throttled 
him on the spot! 

“ There, however, Basil, there, as elsewhere, 
gold proved my sword and my buckler! One of 
the visiting surgeons was a shrewd worldly man, 
who soon saw through the nature of my malady 
and position. Trust me, that when he proposed 
confederacy, I drove no hard bargain with him in 
assigning the sum for which he was to get me 
placed in a Maison de Santé, as partly convales- 
cent ; and, in process of time, pronounce me cured 


“Tt was during that gloomy interval of impri- 
sonmeuit, Basil, that my nature became thoroughly 
desophisticated. I learnt, by hard authority, with 
how many of the so-styled necessaries of human 
life human nature is able to dispense. I soon 
found myself the happier for lacking menial at- 
tendance. Under such circumstances, my greatest 
luxury was to be alone. Within the four bare 
walls of my cell, the expansion of my own glowing 
mind supplied all the splendours of the East. I 
carried my Paradise within me. My dreams were 
now as glowing of the gardens of Sulistan, or the 
white walls of Cadiz, as my waking impressions 
had been of yore; and lo! I said unto my soul, 
what need of costly tapestries,—what need of ves- 
sels of gold or vessels of silver,—what need of the 
toys of art, the marble of the sculptor, the canvass 
of the painter, since, abiding here in solitary self- 
contemplation, I am as much in enjoyment of 
these things as when long use and habit rendered 
them inostensible and unnoticed under the roof 


|of my stately Spanish palace or Parisian villa? 








Compulsory starvation, compulsory vigils, compul- 
sory self-attendance, soon rendered my penance 
habitual, and blunted the edge of the most cutting 
hardship. From that period I became master of 
myself, and, consequently, doubly the master of 
other people. 

“Not to weary you with details, suffice it that 
I was eventually restored tofreedom. ut instead 
of profiting by my liberty io resume the enervate 
habits of life which those four years of thraldom 
had rendered irksome, I thenceforward devoted 
myself, solely and exclusively, to the worship of 
Mammon. Solitary reflection had convinced me 
that Money was the omnipotent instrument by 
which I might still work out my projects of 
vengeance. I resolved to punish my insolent 
brother-in-law by all the tortures of poverty, while 
millions were amassing in my coffers; and even- 
tually bequeath them to some public charity or 
national foundation, while my kindred were beg- 
ging their bread, and the woman who had twice 
cast me from her was exposed to all the bitterness 
of want! There was ecstasy to me then, Basil, in 
these projects of vengeance! Yes—ecstasy !—If 
Gop have reserved to Himself the dealing of Ven- 
geance, is it not because a pleasure worthy the 
Immortal ?” 

“You deceive yourself, Mr, Osalez !’—remon- 
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strated Basil ;—* or you would deceive me. Deal 
frankly with both,—and you will own that you 
experienced dearer delight last night, in your re- 
conciliation with those nearest to you in blood, 
than ever presented itself to your enjoyment in the 
course of your projects of retribution.” 

The silence of Abednego seemed to concede tacit 
assent to this proposition. But he contented him- 


self with replying evasively, “ If I resorted to the 


joys of revenge to keep alive the lazy current of 
my blood, what else had they left me /—England 
had closed the lists of fair and honourable ambi- 
tion to my approach,—and through them, access to 
the joys of domestic life. Society had driven me 
like a dog from its gates. What wonder, then, 
that the hapless brute, thus spurned, should be- 

come rabid, and snarl, and turn upon his persecu- | 
tors’ No matter! Iam not here to advocate my 
own virtues with a view to canonization! Enough 
that I soon found abundant and increasing joy in 
the procreation of wealth.—To ime it superseded | 
all human instincts—Gotp was my wife, my 
child, my kith, my kin!—No labour was too_ 
great,—no humiliation too abject for its acquire- 
ment. The filthiest mud seemed not to defile my 
fingers, in which I discerned a single glittering 
particle !—Perhaps you will accuse these instincts 
as characteristic of my Jewish origin ?—No, Basil! 
They were not zz me when I wandered with her 
among the orange-groves of Cadiz ;—they were | 
not in me when how led by fools and bigots out of 
the House of Commons !—They were cravings— | 
morbid cravings,—engendered by that gnawing | 
famine of the soul to which I was scornfully con- | 
demned by my fellow-men ! 

“ The pursuit of wealth became a pastime rather | 
than atoil. I delighted in the cunning disguises 
hy which I attempted to penetrate the motives, 
and overmaster the destinies of my clients.-—Most 
men are fond of stage-playing, if they would but 
own it ;—some in their amateur theatres,-—-some 
on the velvet foot-cloths of a court,—some in the | 
pulpit,—some in the rostrum,—some on the wool- | 
sack,—some on the Bench of Bishops ;—I, in 
Paulet Street, St. Agnes le Clare !—I was, at times, 
as proud of the dramatic genius, which enabled 
me to go, like the wind, hither and thither where I 
listed, as a Judge after delivering a pathetic charge, | 
or the Rector or Chancellor of a University when | 
playing the bigwig for the bewonderment of | 
dunces !—I had my rat-holes in which to chaffer 
with my Jewish confraternity —I had my compt- | 
ing-houses, and tables of the money-changers, for | 
those having a fairer footing in the Temple of | 
Mammon ;—and, lastly, I had a decent home | 
wherein to treat with the great capitalists of the | 
day, so as to induce their belief in my non-exemp- | 
tion from the ordinary tastes and appetites of mor- | 
tal nature.—I saw that, by standing too far aloof | 
from the sinful lusts of ‘the flesh,—the pomps and | 

vanities of life,—I must pass for either saint or— 
devil! 

“ These motley vicissitudes served to redeem 
human existence from its monotony.—I was alter- 
nately king and beggar,—Richard in the tragedy, 
Abel Drugger in the farce——Gods! how hay e I 
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life was enkindled within me. 


| was dawning within me. 
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laughed in my sleeve, at the dupehood of the 
world!—What puppets were the great in my 
hands—what tools the powerful !—Exquisite, in- 
deed, was the triumph of watching the maneeuvres 
of those who treated me as an engine, and who, 
the while, were mere engines for machinations of 
my own! 

* Such were still my sentiments and occupations, 
Basil Annesley, up to the moment of our first en- 


counter !—But the moment a hand so young and 


stainless as yours poured oil into my wounds, a new 
I seemed to espy 
noble and undreamed-of purposes in Money.—l 
began to suspect that it might be converted into a 
means of human happinessas well as of transitory 
pleasure. Your interest in behalf of Verelst brought 
the exile of my sister to my knowledge.—Mercy 
Peace brooded in my 
heart over her dove-like couplets. 


* | visited the family in disguise. I learnt to 


love their virtues, to admire their graces. I have 
less compunction, Basil, for having abandoned 


those lovely girls to the rough schooling of adver- 
sity ; forit has left them good, true, generous, ten- 
der —all that the gilding of luxury disguises in the 
courtly bred, if it do not destroy. For worlds, | 
would not have their honest natures resemble the 
frippery do-nothingness of your friends, the Mait- 
lands !—Nor would I have had them heartless and 
proud—like—/ise HeR,—for all the happiness [ 


: . ° 
trust my old age may yet derive from their gentle 


companionship ! 
* And now, Basil Annesley, (lest I sce you 
again place your hand on your waistcoat pocket in 


search of the trumpery toy by which your useless 


moments are admeasured,) I release you! I ask 


no opinion, no sentence, on what I have related !— 


I see, by your altered countenance towards me, 
that a revolution hath been effected in your mind. 
Be not over-hasty. Ponder over these things in 
your heart, and maturely weigh them ere we meet 
again.” 

Relieved by this intimation, the young soldier 
rose calmly and coldly from his seat, and glanced 
towards the panel by which he had accomplished 


his entrance. 


“No need to sneak out there!” cried the old 
man, assuming a more cheerful tone. “ I shall be 
proud to introduce you into another of my house- 
holds.” Then, throwing open the door of a dining- 


, ° . 
room, hung with masterpieces of the old masters, 


he conducted him through a handsome library, 
into a snug dressing-room, where his well- brushed 
coat and hat, his handkerchief and gloves, for- 
mally set out, were awaiting him, beside a com- 
modious toilet- table, preparatory to quitting the 
house. Involuntarily young Annesley shrugged 
| his shoulders. 

“You are thinking of Delahaye Street, eh?’ 
/observed Osalez, with a smile. “ To me both 
places are of the same account. My heart and 
soul are not empty enough to find room for petty 
Wants or repinings,— 


When the mind’s free, the body’s delicate. 


Should you ever acquire objects in life of the en- 
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grossing nature of those that absorb the attention 
of a great capitalist, you will cease to take thought 


of the softness of your couch, or the flavour of | 


your dishes. Yet why not do myself fuller jus- 
tice in your eyes, by avowing that half the pri- 
vations to which you have seen me expose myself, 
were acts of voluntary penance? Alas! Basil, if 
not a Jew, I merit, I own, the charge made by St. 
Paul, of being ‘in all things too superstitious. 
I incline much to sacrifices of atonement. That 
you sought me, Basil, and befriended me amid the 
wretchedness which appeared so real, seems in- 


tended by the Almighty as repayment for ail my | 


self-inflicted tortures.” 


While buttoning on his coat, Osalez intimated | 


to his visiter a desire to transport him in his car- 
riage to the West end of the town. 


“ Still harping on your horse?” cried he, when | 
his young visiter again excused himself. “ Fear | 


nothing !—By my orders, Zebedee conveyed the 
beast back to your stables half an hour ago.” 

“Why, you do not even know my stables !” 
cried Basil, almost with indignation. ‘“ Pardon 
me !—I know all and everything that concerns 
you. And now, will you come back and dine with 
ys . . . ~ ” 
me quietly in Bernard Street 4 

Already Basil had excused himself, while Osalez 
was about to step into a chariot awaiting him at 
the door of the handsome mansion from the spa- 
cious hall of which they were emerging together, 
when an intimation, that the Verelsts were already 
installed the inmates of their wealthy kinsman, 
induced him to pause. His scarcely audible mut- 
terings about a change of dress were instantly 
scouted by Abednego ! 

“Tlow long have you been such a coxcombh ?” 
eried he, “The last time you dined with me, you 
had not changed your dress!) Why so much re- 
spect for the Verelsts?—Have you not been the 
child of their house—the friend of their fireside ? 
At all events, come with me, and I will drop you 
when we reach Temple-Bar.” 


his engagements to the Marquis?” inquired Basil, 
as they drove at a rapid pace through the city. 

“On the contrary, I never even attempted it !— 
I appreciate too highly an artist’s independence of 
mind! Let him distinguish himself,—immorta- 
lize himself, if he can !—So much the better and 
happier for them all. The girls and their mother 
will reside with me during his absence in the 
North.” 

Onarriving in Bernard Street (for, once installed 
in the carriage, Basil found it impossible to resist 
the old man’s solicitations) young Annesley was 
as cheerfully welcomed by Mrs. Verelst and her 
daughters as ever he had been to their humble 
fireside, either at Heidelberg or in London. 

“ Ungrateful girl !’’—mused the young soldier, 
as he contemplated the open, radiant countenance 
of his beloved Esther. ‘ Not a sympathizing care 
has she bestowed on the wretchedness she must 
know her present views and prospects to be creat- 
ing.” 

‘And, sooth to say, Esther and Salome accosted 
their voune friend as amiably and frankly as if 
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MONEY-LENDER,. 


there had been no Duca di San Catalda in the 
world, 

“You have already officiated as my valet, let 
me now act as yours,” cried Osalez, addressing 
Basil, and motioning to his pompous butler to lead 


the way to his dressing-room. “ Dine with us, 
Basil, you must and shall. I have some Neckar 
wine that Verelst swears is superior to Hockheimn 
—(Lord Maitland, no doubt, has made you a judge 
of Hock!)—that will open your heart and _ his, 
and carry you both back to your cordial German 
| days of old!” 

It was when their hearts WERE open and back 
| inthe past, that Basil, turning towards Esther, who 
sat beside him, suddenly whispered an inquiry 
| whether the Branzinis were not sadly disappointed 
| at having lost their expected guest. 

| « Sadly, indeed!” she replied, with an unembar- 
_Yassed face. “ But my uncle has given us a carriage 
_and horses; and, having no further engagements of 
tuition to take up our time, we shall now be able 
to visit every day either Madame Branzini, or 
Madame di San Catalda.” 

“ Madame di San Catalda!”—exclaimed the as- 
tonished Basil. ‘ The mother of the Duke?” 

“ Wis wife-—Madame Branzini’s sister. Do you 
not know her?” inquired Esther. ‘¢ It is true that, 
being nearly as great an invalid as poor mamma, 
she rarely goes out.” 

Basil now began to be entirely of the opinion of 
Verelst, that the Neckar wine of Osalez was equal 
to Hock. But for a single, terrible apprehension, 
—an apprehension he dared not confront, yet could 
not dismiss from his mind,—he would have felt 
that he was enjoying the happiest day of his life! 
Welcomed on all sides as a friend,—benefactor,— 
idol,—Osalez seemed to fix his eyes upon him as 





| though he were worth a million a carat; while the 


Verelsts could scarcely refrain from folding him to 





their hearts, as the origin of all their prosperity and 


| peace. 


“ You have persuaded Verelst, then, to give up | 


It stung him to the soul when the reflection 
glaneed into his mind how much more these people 
loved and prized him than his mother! How 
seldom in the course of his life had Lady Annesley 
testified towards him a thousandth part of the 
sympathy he was now exciting! For what other 
human being, however, did she display more ?— 
Was she tender even of herself?—Did she not 
rather, like Osalez, render her existence a species 
of voluntary penance ? 

For the first time Basil Annesley reflected on all 
this with a degree of pity amounting almost to awe. 
ITedreaded to reflect on what she might have under- 
gone to imbue a soul so lofty with such repellent 
austerity of sternness, He knew that, after his 
father’s death in the Peninsula, his sister had been 
premptorily withdrawn by the Annesley family 
from her protection ; and connecting this cireum- 
stance with the narrative of Osalez, the ravings of 
old Nichojas, and the discovery of a volume in her 
possession bearing the hateful initials of A. O.,.— 
trembled to consider what might have been the 
direful vicissitudes of her troubled life. It was 
almost impossible to him to remain seated at the 
board of Abednego! 
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By degrees every vestige of colour forsook his | 


cheek ; and his emotion was so manifest, that not 
one of the party attempted to detain him when he 
rose from table and pleaded indisposition as a pre- 
text for quitting the house. 

* Fain would I have enjoyed one happy evening 
in their society,” mused Basil, as he hurried 
homewards. “ But the indulgence had only been 
too dangerously dear!'—No! We will meet no 
more till I have had a full explanation with my 
dear mother.—If unsatisfactory, I will never see 
thein again!” 

Next night he was at Barlingham. It was 
through the twilight of a glorious evening in May, 
that he 2ow traversed the fields; a glorious evening 
fragrant with the breath of thyme and hawthorns, 
—the springy thymy herbage buoyant beneath 





MONEY-LENDER. V7 
posed to trifle away his time at their house,” replied 
Basil, becoming grave in his turn, as he reflected 
with what horror Lady Annesley was likely to 


_ listen to an avowal of the motive of his ingratitude 
for Lucy’s predilection ! 


* nowing which, you should have been on your 
guard against any entanglement of the poor girl's 
. . »”> . 
affections,” retorted his mother.—“ In such inatters, 
a woman’s peace of mind is the last thing consi- 
dered ;—though, Heaven knows, no holier trust is 


_confided to man by the hands of his Maker, than 


the happiness and wellbeing of the woman with 
whom through life he is connected !” 
“1 heartily agree with you!”—cried her son ; 


“and should hate myself were I capable of dealing 


M . . . | 
his feet,—and the woodlands quivering with that | 
tenderer foliage of early spring, whose beauty is as | 


of an hour's duration. 
On reaching the small platform in which the 


surly old mansion stood isolated, his heart sunk | 


within him. The dread of his mother’s mournful 
voice and aspect overpowered his spirits. The em- 
barrassment,—the chill invariably benumbing his 
feelings in the only spot on earth where he was 
entitled to feel at ease, exercised their usual dis- 
tressing spell over his heart. 

On entering the sitting-room he found Lady 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Annesley seated in her high-backed ebony chair, | 


at her writing-table beside the open casement ; 


ness of that delicious night. The dews were rising, 
—the birds at rest. All was stillness, and holiness, 
and peace. But though she must have seen him 
traverse the little bridge across the moat in order 
to reach the old portal, she had not stirred a step 
to greet her only son! Nevertheless Basil flattered 
himself that he discerned in her countenance tokens 
of more than ordinary sociability and good will. 

“You are welcome, my dear son!” was as much 
from the lips of that austere recluse, as the most 
impassioned caresses from a more demonstrative 
parent. 


lightly or cruelly with any woman to whom | 
helieved myself an object of genuine attachment.— 
Lucy Maitland, on the contrary, has trifled with 
me,—sinee, while indulging in what London calls 
Hirtation, she was prepared to accept the first elder 
son, With good prospects, who came in her way.” 
** In short, you are devoid of grace and sympu- 
thy !—And yet,” resumed Lady Annesley, “I was 
desired to sound your affections by those who are 
anxious, humble as your fortunes are, to encumber 
them with a wife, and who seem to have appre- 
hended, in Miss Maitland, an obstacle to their 


| projects!” 


** Projects of a marriage with me ¢”—cried Basil, 
in great surprise and some indignation.—* 1 am 


exceedingly obliged to their officiousness!—But | 
. . . . . . ' 
enjoying, in solitary meditation, the balmy sweet- 


have neither the means nor the inclination to mar- 
ry !—How absurd,—how impertinent !” 

“Your affections are engaged then, though not to 
Miss Maitland, or you would not be thus resentful!” 
observed Lady Annesley.—* This is precisely the 
point which Vardyn, my solicitor, has written to 
me to ascertain. He charged me, | must admit, 
not to betray his mission to yourself. But I am 
getting weary of mysteries!—As we approach the 


‘grave, Basil, the claims of those we love to our 


[t was always difficult to enter into conversation | 


with one who took so little interest in worldly 
events, the frivolities with which ordinary women 


are amusable. Anecdotes of the day,—accounts of | 
a& new opera or forthcoming ballet,—a brilliant | 


debate or the last new novel,—provoked from her 
a listless monosyllable, nay sometimes the most 
reproving severity of countenance. On the present 
occasion ; to his utter surprise, she was the first 
to question him concerning the dissipations of Lon- 
don. 

“With whom have you been living lately ?” said 
she, in a more than usually cheerful voice. “The 
breaking up of the establishment at Rochester 
House must have been a loss to you,—frequenting 
it as you did! The Maitlands too, I find, are 
about to quit London. You used to speak of their 





entire confidence, acquire stronger force.—A few 
short years, and all that can be known of all of us, 
will be known fo all!—-To what purpose then the 
petty disguises and hypocrisies with which, through 
life, we conceal them from each other?” 

Basil Annesley was more amazed to hear such 
a sentence issue from his mother’s lips, than by 
all her previous amenity. 

“Vardyn assures me,” continued her ladyship, 
“that the lady whose family is eager to make you 
an offer of her hand, is young, lovely, accomplished, 
amiable, virtuous, a great heiress, warmly attached 
to you—” 

“Warmly attached to me?” interrupted young 
Annesley ;—“are you certain he said that she was 
warmly attached to me ?” 

* Quite certain !—But your interest in the fair 
unknown, whom just now you treated so cavalierly, 
seems to be suddenly increasing ¢” 

“T am sure I know not why!”—replied Basil, 


society as a resource.-——How will you be able to | with a heavy sigh, (for already the flattering whis- 
part with the pretty fair-haired Lucy, who is said | pers of his heart assured him that the desire of 


to regard you with such partiality ?” 


Osalez to unite him with one of his lovely nieces 


“The Maitlands are the sort of girls to regard | must be the origin of these singular overtures, ) 


with partiality any disengaged young 


man dis- | “for were the person referred to a thousand times 
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more attractive and more richly endowed, the 
match were impossible !” 

“ You know the parties then ?” 

“ T fear so!—and am unhappily certain, dearest 
mother, that a less welcome daughter-in-law could 
not have been presented to your acceptance !” 

‘“‘ Nevertheless,” persisted Lady Annesley, “ Var- 
dyn, who is a man of the highest respectability,— 


a man of sense, probity, feeling, though a man of | 


the world, assures me that a more auspicious con- 
nexion could not have presented itself. The uncle 
of the young lady is prepared to bring you into 


parliament and settle upon you an estate of fifteen | i 


thousand a-year!” 

“Were it fifteen thousand times as much, my 
dear mother, suffice it that you would in the end 
refuse your consent!” 

* You excite my curiosity beyond measure!” 
cried Lady Annesley. “ You must indeed give me 
credit for unworldliness, to suppose me unbiassed 
by such powerful considerations !” 

“T believe you to be biassed by considerations 
still worE powerful,” replied Basil, in a subdued 
voice,—dreading lest she should push her inquiries 
to a fuller explanation. 

‘Alas! at the end of my career, I am come to 
the conclusion that no worldly interest iscomparable 
with opulence for those we love !””—replied the 
recluse ; “money, my dear Basil, is the source of 
all human influences !” 


** Nevertheless there are prejudices,—there are | 
> young Annesley gazed for some muments in silence, 


resentments, which it is insufficient to overcome !’ 
—observed her son, almost trembling, as he saw 
the secret on the point of being extorted from his 
lips. 


‘There can be none, I should imagine, to bear upon 


the case in point,” resumed the lady.—* Vardyn 


expressly mentions that the young heiress in ques- | 
tion is the daughter of exemplary people of un- | 


blemished character.—As regards mere ancestral 
distinctions, I have ceased to put my trust in coro- 
nets !” 


“ But if she were of Jewish origin ?”—faltered | 


Basil, almost encouraged by her moderation. 


“ Even then, if by faith and profession a Chris- | 


tian, I should not presume to raise objections,’— 
replied Lady Annesley, in a voice whose mildness 
was as balm to the ears of her son!—* Listen to 
me, Basil!—Even such a prejudice as you have 
supposed on this occasion, was the means of dis- 
uniting your mother from the object of her earliest 
affections,—the noblest and best of human kind.— 
A long life of affliction has not sufficed to expiate 
the weakness with which I suffered myself to be 
foreed by my family into renouncing him, and 
bestowing my hand upon anotiier—an ‘honourable 


man—whom I did not love-—But that he whose 


generous heart I perverted by my evil-dealing dis- 
graced himself in his turn, ‘by retaliations which | 
proved the means of steeping my days in anguish | 
and remorse, and inflicting on others an injury 
still greater than that I had inflicted on himself,— 
{ should go to the grave with the weight upon my 
soul of a deep and inexpiable offence !—Llis ven- 


geance seems to have wrought atonement for me.— | 
But pardon me, Basil!”—she continued, shuddering | 


MONEY-LENDER. 


from head to foot with strong emotion—* it is not 
to you I must speak of this!” 
“It is—it is /”—cried the young man, casting 


himself at her feet and taking her trembling hands 


fondly in his own.—*“* To w hom but your son— 
your loving and submissive son,—can you unfold 
your griefs’?— Who can sympathize in them like 
myself ?—Talk to me of that early love, mother,— 
| talk to me of ‘Cadiz,—of him to whom you pledged 
| your heart— 

“ You know all, then ¢”’—interrupted Lady An- 
nesley, turning deathly pale, yet without attempt- 
ing to ‘tithdeaw from his endearments — ‘I fore- 
saw that the day would come when some offi- 
cious voice would interpose between us with the 
tale!” 

* That voice, mother, was his own!” 
| Lady Annesley gently waved her head. “The 
man I speak of fell, like your fa ‘like his hap- 
pier victim,—in battle !—Enrolled in the Imperial 
army, at the battle of Austerlitz he was slain— 
This, th¢s is all the trace that remains of him on 
earth !’”’—pursued the lady, in a scarcely audible 
tone, taking from the desk beside her the portrait 
opened by her son on a former occasion,—“ How 
dear,—still and ever how dear,—it becomes me not 
to say !—Look upon that face, Basil,—examine 
| that noble—that intellectual countenance, and tell 
_me whether it pleads nothing for the weakness of 
your mother.” 

As a pretext for averting his eyes from her own, 





} 








on the picture,—tracing unmistakeably in every 
lineament the altered features of Osalez. 

“After the warm and unaltered interest you have 
avowed, mother, in the original of this portrait,’ 
_—said he, at length, in as firm a voice as his beat- 
ing heart would allow,—“ I have scarcely courage 
to reiterate my assertion that he lives ;—that but 
yesterday, my hand was grasped in his,—that he 
has been my friend,—my benefactor. Next to 
yourself, Osalez is the person who has exercised 
the strongest influence over the mind and conduct 
_of your son.” 

Lady Annesley clasped her hands together in 
| unspeakable emotion. 

“Do not deceive me, Basil!” cried she. Speak 
—speak.—Let me hear those words again! Ile 
lives ?—He loves you ?” 

“He lives,—is rich, prosperous, powerful !—It is 
the daughter of his only sister he has offered you 
to become my wife!” 

So overpowering was the revolution created in 
_ Lady Annesley’s mind by the startling intelligence 
| thus communicated, that for a time the prospects 
of the two families were cruelly overclouded by the 
danger of one who had loved much, and suffered in 
| proportion to the strength of her affections—The 
sorrows of a long series of years,—the vain and 
fruitless sorrows seemed to have exercised less in- 
| fluence over her stern and powerful nature than 
‘this unlooked-for dawn of brighter days.—The 
tender nursing of her son,--the assiduities of those 
who hurried down to Barlingham at his summons 
to receive what she believed to be a last farewell, 
at length restored lier to herself —LDut it was not 
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possible to disavow in health the fond avowals of 
that parting hour. 

Not that Lady Annesley evinced an ungenerous 
desire to recall the concessions she had accorded. 


sanctioned by her presence and benediction ; and 
immediately after the ceremony, the young couple 
took possession of a beautiful estate in Berkshire, 
settled on them by the munificence of Mrs. Annes- 
Jey’s generous kinsman. It was the earnest desire 
of both that the man to whom they were indebted | 
for their happiness should become their honoured 


inmate. But immediately after witnessing the 


| 


MONEY-LENDER, iio 


cating her father from the political feuds in which 
the rashness of poor Verelst had involved him in 
his native province, previous to negotiating a 


“marriage between Salome and her plighted lover 
The marriage of Basil with his beloved Esther was | 


the young Count von Ehrenstein, at present de- 
barred by the opposition of his family from claim- 
ing her hand. 

Lady Annesley, who, though a frequent visiter 
to her son, persists in retaining her gloomy resi- 
dence at Barlingham, listens without comment to 
the surmises of the family. With the discernment 


generated by a more intimate insight into his char- 


| 


solemnization of their marriage, Abednego Osalez - 


abruptly quitted England, 
definite period for his return. 


Basil Annesley, satisfied that his unexpected | 


departure was the result of a long and painful 
interview with the object of his early affection, in 
which, with all the firmness and dignity peculiar to 
hercharacter, Lady Annesley intimated the impossi- 


hility of a nearer connexion between those whom the | 


decrees of Providence appeared expressly to have 
kept asunder, entertains little expectation of his | 
friend’s return to England. 


without fixing any > 


| 


| 


| acter, she is probably aware that the absence of 


Osalez will be prolonged only till he has been en- 
abled to break off all ties that connect him with 
his past calling and interests. Active and trust- 
worthy agents are, in fact, already charged with 
powers to concentrate and realize his singularly 
scattered property, with a view to the reinv estment 
of the enormous ¢: apital in a landed estate ; and 
should time and reflection avail to soften the ob- 
duracy of one, through life the ruling influence of 
his conduct, a change of name, connected with this 
proprietorship, may possibly still further tend to 


Esther, on the con- | obliterate, in the accomplished country-gentleman, 


trary, attributes his absence to the desire of extri- | all trace of the Money-lender, A. QO. 


— 





THE PRAYER OF 


RAM-MOHUN-ROY.* 


BY MRs. THOMAS WOODFORDE, 


Ix a park where bounds the fullow-deer, 
As he scents the fragrant thyme, 

There is a spot where weeping trees 
Drench earth with dewy rime. 


Stranger ! ’tis not a hermit’s cell, 
Or grot, or mimic toy ;— 

It is a grave, where sleepeth well, 
The Brahmin—Ram-monvun-Roy. 


A Hindoo brother resteth there, 
Far from his caste and home ; 
No mausoleum riseth near, 
No overshadowing dome ! 


Alone, his form evanisheth 
Into the dust around !— 

The faithful soul, that loved so well, 
Companionship hath found ! 


To him dark Superstition’s wand 
Could not its hate impart ; 

It had no power to fuse his brain, 
Or petrify his heart. 


The mystic Shaster’s ancient page 
He learned,—and stood dismayed ; 
He turned his prayer within his breast, 
And thus the Brahmin prayed :— 


“Oh, God ! thou know’st—for from thine eye 
No thought can be concealed—- 

The cumbrous book on which I look 
Still leaves Thee unrevealed ! 





* The remains of Sen Sia, Roy were you in the | 


Park of Miss Castles, at Stapylton, near Bristol. 


——————— 





| 
! 
| 
| 


“My God above, yea! far above, 
Whate’er thy creature sees, 

My heart must hope thy voice ne’er spoke 
Such fearful threats as these ! 


“ Forgive me if I dare not think 
To scan Infinity ; 

Though trembling, driven from Thee in Heaven, 
In earth | worship Thee ! 


“ My human heart all tenderly 
With earthly love o’erflows ;— 

Hence come my fears, my hopes, Joys, tears, 
And hence my crimes and woes ! 


“A breathing atom of thine earth, 
Me Nature’s laws oppress ;— 

My spirit weak doth ever seek 
Its kindred earthiness. 


* But thou! oh! lovely, living Earth, 
And I, a part of thee, 

In boundless space have destined place 
For dread Eternity ! 


“ Yes, God doth love his own fair Earth,— 
Blest Hope! I cling to thee ; 

And the soul He hath sent from Heav’'n is lent 
That His Earth may perfect be. 


“QO! Light Divine, that invests my clay, 
Radiance from Him above, 

So burn thy fire that my one desire 
And mission on Earth be—Love!” 


Taunton. 
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SPECIMENS OF MODERN ROMANCE. 


NO, IV,——THE DOMESTIC-CLASSICAL, 


THE CONVIVIUM AT 


A CHAPTER FROM “ THE 


“You dine with Gorbellius to-day ; and not 


dressed, I declare, though the clepsydra is now | 


upon the stroke of two. Super enima mea, this is 
too bad, Lucilius, when you know he is as punc- 
tual as Chronos, and will swear like a Briton at 


us, if we are the cause of the sow’s udders getting | 


one turn at the fire too many. Come, O my 
Lucilius! bestir yourself, and let us be off. My 


biga is at the door, and we may yet be in time for | 


the first course, si spectas acutus.” 

Thus spoke Fabullus, as he flung open the door 
of his friend Lucilius’ cubiculum, and found him 
dozing upon a torus of rich Tyrian purple over a 
libellus, which he held listlessly in his hand. 

“ Aw—aw—two oclock—super honore—I had 
no idea. This last publication of Catullus’ has 
been really most seductive—a delightful dog ;” 
and here he yawned violently, and shook himself 
like a Newfoundland dog newly out of the water. 
“Such a divine little poem about Lugubrius’ wife 
—you know her—va/lde bella—d fine woman. 





He calls her Lesbia; but we scientes canes know 


who it is he means.” 


“Qh, confound his Lesbia!—get ready, and let | 


us be moving. Gorbellius has the best lampreys 
in Rome; but they will be all gone before we are 
within a mile of that box of his on the Via Ap pla, 
if you lie yawning there in place of dressing.” 


“ Well, well—I shall be ready zz scintillatione | 


lecti columner. I have merely to put on a clean 
Ricardulus,* brush my toga, and then you may 
command me.” 

While Lucilius retired to make these necessary 
sacrifices at his toilet, Fabullus, who was a leading 
sporting character, and well known on the Campus 
Martius for his knowledge of stable literature, 
amused himself with picking down the flies from 
the walls with the lash of his horse-whip, an ac- 
complishment which he had brought nearly to 
perfection by a steady practice of years. He had 
sent the souls of about three hundred musc:e to 
Hades, before Lucilius reappeared, followed by his 
British slave, Faber Ferrarius, a scion of the | 
ancient English house of Smith. They entered 
the diga, and Faber Ferrarius having got up be- 
hind, the vehicle dashed across the Forum, upset- 
ting two apple-stalls and a pretor, and, turning 
sharp round by the Tribunes Coffee-house, pursued 
its course along the Via Appia with a speed that 
electrified even the hackney coachmen at the foot 
of the Capitoline hill. 

* Weshall have a pleasant afternoon of it,” said 
Fabullus, “* | have no doubt. 


he had invited Mecenas, Pollio, and Trebonius, 


besides the little Mantuan, and that glorious fei- | 


* A dicky, we presume.— Ep. 


Gorbellius told me | 


| and the 


GORBELLIUS CAESARS, 


LAST DAYS OF AUGUSTUS,” 


low Flaccus, who takes his glass and his 
well as any man in town.” 

“Is the divine Virgil to be of the party?” 
quired Lucilius, who was not aware that by the 
| free-and-easy epithet of “the little Mantuan” was 
| meant the author of the A‘neid. 
| * Ecquid viride prope oculos meos vides? Do 
| you see anything green here?” replied Fabullus, 
_with playful imaginativeness, rubbing his index 
finger up and down the right side of his nose as he 
spoke. ‘“ Didn’t I say he was? and a precious 
bore he is, I promise you. However, the emperor 
has taken a fancy to him lately, and so we are 
forced to put up with him. Indeed, you will have 
a feast of the poets to-day ; for, besides Horace, 
who is really a trump, e¢ nu/lus error, Catullus, I 
believe, is likely to look in about the second am- 
phora. He has gone down the river with my 
nephew, Varrus, to eat white-bait ; but they were 
to break up early.” 
| “Whose taberna do they patronise ?—Love- 
| grove's?” 

— “Of course! Don’t you know Horace’s line? 
Scriptorum chorus AMAT NEMUS— 


joke as 








With all your scribblers light and airy, 
Love-Grove’s is the ordinary.” 

“Ah, ha, ha !—Non malum, super hon.,” faintly 
tittered the foppish Lucilius, afraid of deranging a 
| simper which he had adjusted before his mirvor, 

and was treasuring up for the party that awaited 
them at Gorbellius’ box in the suburbs. 
| “* Hooroar, 72 sors vestra est—that’s your sort. 
Ite capelle, go it, ye cripples, as the lame duck said 
to the Chelsea pensioners,” shouted Faber Ferra- 
rius, who had heard the pun, and with that relish 
of fun, so characteristic of his nation, was firing 
off a small park of laughing artillery at the back 
of the Liga, 

“ Mens ocellos tuos, scurra,—mind your eyes, 
sirrah! or, by Pollux! Tl make you laugh on the 
| wrong side of your head,” exclaimed Fabullus, 
bristling up w ith all that ‘hauteur which marked 
the masters of the world. “ Lucilius, [think that 
| varlet would be all the better for a taste of the 
| fusces, Where did you pick him up?” 
| “Ife isa Trinobant, from the city of Londinium,” 
replied Lucilius. “An old and faithful slave of 
| my father’s, who avails himself of the license which 





I give him to laugh at my friends’ jokes, when I 
tind I can’t gratify them by doing so myself.” 

“ Mehercle, a sturdy knave,” responded Fabullus, 

' affecting not to notice the sarcasm. With a 

little training, methinks, he would make no bad 

Lucilius, my boy, I'll give 

Say the word, 


| 

figure in the arena. 
you forty—fifty sestertia for him, 
cash is: yours.” 
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SPECIMENS OF MODERN ROMANCE, 


© Mustelam dormienten non capias! Catch a 
weasel asleep,” answered Lucilius, adopting the 
figurative style which was then fashionable among 
the young Romans in the higher circles. “ No, 
no, I know his value too well. Besides, he would 
make but a sorry gladiator. He fights capitally 
with his bare fists, after the manner of his coun- 
trymen, but has a mortal antipathy to the cestus.” 

“Oh, if he can’t operate with the irons, non res 
est pro pecunia mea—he's not the thing for my 
money. But here we are; and by the steam that 
salutes my nostrils, 1 should say they were carry- 
ing up the cena.” 

With that he alighted from the diga, followed by 
Lucilius, and the slave ; while the vehicle was led 
off to the stables by one of Gorbellius’ negro 
vrooms, 

The vestibulum of Gorbellius’ house, which re- 
ceived them, was a noble apartment, decorated 
after the manner of the ancients, with statués of 
bronzed stucco, and a handsome umbrella-stand of 
British manufacture, and floored with a tesselated 
pavement of Parian marble, disposed in alternate 
squares of green and red. Passing through this, 
they entered the triclinium, where the guests were 
already assembled, and where everything was pre- 
pared for the banquet. 

* Salvete vobis,” said an elderly gentleman ina 
Brutus wig, advancing towards them, as they en- 
tered—“ I was afraid that the fair Lydia might 
have been too seductive this forenoon, my Lucilius, 
to allow of your joining our party.” 

* Oh, oh—super hon. The fair Lydia does not 
smile for me,” said Lucilius, with that deprecating 
tone, which means exactly the reverse of what it 
says. 

** And you, my Fabullus, I feared you had been 
cruz rus detergens, (scouring across the country,) 
and broken your neck in a steeple chase, or been 
spilt from your digaby a collision with an omnibus.” 

“ Omnibus hoc vitiumest ; they're infernal things 











these omnibuses,” said a pudgy little gentleman, | 


with weak-looking eyes, stepping up and accosting 
our friends, 

“* Ha, my Flaccus! my beatific nightingale, my 
Philomel of the Tibur—thou lookest fresh after 
last night’s commessatio. Confess, my friend, wert 
thou not vinosus, when we parted 2?” 

** Confiteor—I was magnopere scissus, cursedly 
cut!” replied the poet. “The Falernian of our 
friend Varius seduced my senses infamously.” 

“ Vy, if that ain’t the kiddy ve picked out of 
the gutter last night, vere he lay hitting out at the 
lamp-post, and fancying himself knocking down 
kids at the fountain of Bandusia,” whispered Fa- 
ber Ferrarius to his master. 

*¢ Silence, sirrah !” said Lucilius, with a frown. 
“ Even the frailties of genius should be revered.” 

“* That's vat they calls justice, 1 s'pose,” mut- 


tered the Trinobant. “ Ven a poor devil like me | 


gets swipy, the cat-o’-nine is too good for him ; 
but let one of them rhyming shepherds make a 
beast of himself, and it’s only the frailties of ge- 
nius !” 

“ Your presence, © illustrious Pollio,” said 
Gorbellius, bowing to a gentlemanly Roman, who 





~e 
tiv 


now entered the apartment with an air and pre- 
sence that betokened the finished courtier, “ your 
presence sheds a lustre on my poor house.” 

Pollio bowed, and taking a perfumed sudarium 
from the folds of his toga virilis, blew his nose. 

“ Virgil, my honoured friend, how are you?” 
continued Gorbellius, addressing a sallow-visaged, 
slightly-formed young man, who had entered with 
Pollio—“ and how is your aunt?” 

“‘ She sleeps,” replied the distinguished bard, 
with a voice of the most moving pathos. “ She 
sleeps within the dark and silent grave, and over 
her the cypress’ dismal branches wave. Upon the 
nones of August—luckless day !—the venerated 
dame was swept away, by Hermes’ rod, into grim 
Charon’s bark, and now she moans where flows 
Cocytus dark. Peace to her manes,—and may 
Minos judge, with mercy, all the old lady’s fail- 
ings is 

“ Fudge!” audibly exclaimed Faber Ferrarius, 
from a corner of the room. The bard stared wildly 
round him at the unexpected clinch thus given to 
his rhymes. 

“ You afflict me much,” answered Gorbellius, at 
the same time elevating his cheek by a slight pres- 
sure of his tongue. ‘She was a most exemplary 
woman.” 

“A mother for the Gracchi!” exclaimed Tre- 
bonius. 

* Or an aunt for Virgil!” said Pollio, with a 
graceful inclination of his person, which sent that 
part of it, which is peculiarly the residence of 
honour, into the paunch of a stout and jolly-look- 
ing Eques, with a shining bald head, who stood be- 
hind him, whispering to Horace. ‘So the old hag 
is gone to Phlegethon at last : she was the veriest 
bore in Rome—as ignorant as a monkey, and ten 
times as malicious. Would to Jupiter her nephew 
had gone with her!” he muttered, as the slight 
accident above alluded to nearly deprived him of 
his breath. 

* Yes, O my patron Macenas—saltitavit rimen— 
it is a blessing she has hopped the twig, at last ; 
and it would be a general relief to society, if that 
ponderous jackass were to follow her, like his own 
/Eneas, to the shades of Oreus. Hea poet! Bar- 
ring Bathyllus, I don’t know a more pitiful dabbler 
in the dactyls.” 

It was thus that Ilorace, the great lyrist, the 
lively observer of character, the acute moralist, 
could speak of the author of the A‘neid, that im- 
mortal bard, who may in a manner be said to have 
been the Robert Montgomery of his age and nation. 
Strange, that amidst all the changes, which sweep, 
like clouds upon the azure cerulean of the sky, 
across the surface of the didal earth, giving us 
warnings and glimpses of the eternal inane, the 
mind of mind should alone have undergone no re- 
volution—that the heart of “ him that did but yes- 
terday suspire ”” should throb with the same sensi- 
bilities, burn with the same passions, and be dis- 
tracted with the same jealousies, which perplexed 
the bosom of our common parents! Time flows on, 
but we are standing still! Empires rise and 
fall—but year by year, and century by century, 
man is found laving himself in the purple soap 
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SPECIMENS OF MODERN ROMANCE. 


of his own abominations; and all-erring as we | their couches, set in seriously to the work of ne- 


are, it is comfortable to know that our. ancestors | cessary refection. 


were touched with the same frailties as ourselves, 
Let us, then, in the beautiful words of Achilles 


|. “0 Silenus, be propitious!” said the boat, 


i 


bowing to a statue of that most respectable deity 


Tatius, gather wisdom from the past ; and when | which stood upon a conspicuous pedestal ; and hav- 
any future poet finds himself undervaluing the ing poured out the usual libation, he placed the 
pretensions of a successful rival, as poets some- | calix to his own lips, where it remained, till with 
times will do, let him turn to this history, and pious fervour he had drained it of its contents.. 


while he laments that the jealousy of Horace 


should so far have warped his better judgment as ; exuberant figs ! 


“What a splendid pumpkin! And O what 
!” said Pollio, stowing pound after 


to allow him to apply the epithet of “ponderous | pound of the esculents under his belt. “This day 
shall I mark with a white stone.” . 


jackass” to the brightest ornament of the Augus- 


tan literary circles, let him blush for his own fault, | 


and pay the just tribute to genius, which is never 
more graceful than when it is accorded by the lips 
of a kindred spirit. 

The entrance of the slaves with the prelimina- 
ries of the banquet now put an end to further con- 
versation. Each guest, with the greatest alacrity, 


“Tam sorry, O my Mexcenas,” said Gorbellius, 
“that I cannot offer you any oysters;—but if you 
will allow me to recommend these Trinacrian 
mussels, I think you will find them no bad substi- 
tute for the natives.” 

“ Admirable !” exclaimed the luxurious eques- 


trian, helping himself to half-a-dozen spoonsful, 


unbuckled his girdle after the agreeable fashion of | 
‘some of these shellfish 2?” 


the Greeks, who permitted no impediment to the 
appetite save a full and luxurious satiety. Water 


in basins of porphyry and silver was handed round | 


to the guests, and each, having laved his fingers | 


and his brow, dried them with a mappa of the 
softest damask. This custom :seemed a_ little 
strange 
while presenting the basin to his master, said, 


with a grin as broad as Colman’s broadest,—the | 


' 


effect of which was not lost upon Lucilius—* Quo- 


modo ex es pro sapone ? How are you off for soap 2” | 


Wicker baskets filled with the most fragrant 
tlowers were then produced, and each of the com- 
pany exercised his fancy in selecting the most 


graceful tribute of the spring to form a garland for | 


his head. 
A curious observer of character might have 


formed his own conclusions as to the habits of | 


those distinguished individuals from the selections 
which they made. 
man of the Societas Agrestis Romana, or Roman 


Agricultural Society, adopted a wreath of the in- | 


termingled foliage of the flowering bean, the car- 
rot, andthe tare. The more courtly Pollio selected 
the kiss-me-quickly and dandelion. Virgil con- 
tented himself with a garland of the simple beech, 
while the vivacious Horace crowned himself with 
a luxuriant chaplet of the vine leaf and the rose. 


Fabullus, true to his equestrian character, wreath- | 
ed his temples with the horse-gowan ; while Luci- | 


lius, to whom the image of Lydia was ever pre- 
sent, and who had chosen the narcissus and love- 
lies-bleeding, was presented by his servant, (who, as 


he offered the garland, hummed the old English | 


air of “ Omne circa petasum,”’ or “All round my 
lat,” ) with a coronal of the most verdant willow. 
The young Roman acknowledged with a smile the 
aptness of the present, and adopted it forthwith. 


Eggs, hashed with Sardinian lard, pumpkins | 


from the islands of the Antipodes, Calabrian fungi, 


to our friend, Faber Ferrarius, who, | 


“ Horace, my son, you seem off your feed. Have 
*“ Gratias !” sputtered Horace, with his mouth 
full of fungus. 
Non omne mare est qenerosa fertile terra. 


It is not everywhere one secs 
Shellfish so excellent as these. 


* As usual,” whispered Virgil to his patron ; 


“always showing off his own verses.” 


Pollio, who at the moment was deep in the mys- 


_teries of a chicken pie, either did not hear the in- 


vidious remark, or did not think it advisable to 
take notice of it. Lucilius, however, overheard 
the words, and burning with anxiety to recom- 
mend himself to the favourable notice of the poet, 
said somewhat incautiously across the table, “I 
-agree with you, O most accomplished Maro—a 
great mind, like the sensitive plant, should shun 
observation, and not protrude its flowers to court 


the passing glances of the viator.” 
] 


Mecenas, who was chair- | 


“You being the viator, I presume,” said Horace, 
snappishly. ‘ Tell me, young man, do you write 
verses yourself ?”’ 

“T bring no votive offering to the Muses.” 

“T thought as much,” answered the lyrist: 
“then let me advise vou in future never to make 
remarks on those who do. Since the gods have 
not made you poetical, masticate your murena, 
and make better use of your teeth than you do of 
your tongue. Pocta nascitur non fit.” 
| Which means, I suppose, that it is not fit for 
a poet to be nasty,” whispered Faber Ferrarius to 
an attendant slave, somewhat incensed at the tone 
_of the remarks levelled against his master, and not 
a little scandalized at the unseemly manner in 
which Horace clawed up the mussels with his 
fingers from the oleaginous stew. 

Lucilius would have replied, but Gorbellius 
aptly interposed. “ You do injustice, O my Flac- 
cus, tomy young friend, who, I assure you, is 4 
great admirer of yours. Often have I heard him 


| 
' 
t 
| 
! 


and delicious pies of diseased goose-livers, manu- | say, that, if he were to choose a patron in Rome, 
facturedat Salernum, the ancient Strasbourg, were | he should seek the atrium of the all-accomplished 


now placed upon the table. 


Falernian and Syra- | Horace.” 
cusan wine in vessels of the finest cut cervstal | 


“Say you so,” said the bard, much mollified. 


sparkled upon the board in graceful propinguity, “ Phoebus is my witness, I meant not to’ offend ; 
and the guests, laying themselves at length upon | and if Lucilius will pay me a visit at my ‘little 
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SPECIMENS OF MODERN ROMANCE, rai 


place on the Anio, I shall be glad to crack a boitle ' 


of Vile Sabinum with him, and perhaps open his 
eyes to the beauty of my verses by immortalizing 
him in an ode.” 

Lucilius bowed a gratified assent. 
ed—and the second course was brought in. 

It is not our intention to enumerate the various 
delicacies which graced that festive board. The pea- 
cock in full feather, garnished with a delicate con- 
diment of garlic and onions; the sturgeon stuffed 
with nightingale’s tongues stewed in cod’s liver oil, 

The swelling unctuous paps 


Of a fat pregnant sow, newly cut off, 
Cooked with an exquisite and poignant sauce, 


as “rare old Ben” has it; and many other un- 


speakable triumphs of the Roman cuisine were all | 


there. These the classical reader must be familiar 
with ; and the unclassical reader who has read The 
Last Days of Pompeii—and who has not ?—can be 
no stranger to them. 

“Ho!” cried Gorbellius, after 
been removed, and an elegant dessert of apples 
and filberts placed upon the table. “ Ho, bring in 
the goblets, and let us begin seriously to the busi- 
ness of the symposium. I fill this cup to the em- 
peror.” 

**T do exactly the reverse,” said Pollio. 

“ Aedepol! How 2” 


* You fill your cup, O my excellent Gorbellius, | 
Now, which of us is the bet- | 


and I empty mine. 
ter philosopher ?” 


Much more of this excellent species of wit pass- | 
ed, and so the roseate hours flew swiftly on ; and | 
Orion displayed his glittering belt in the heavens, | 


and Charles the starry waggoner was seen driving 
his celestial wain along the milky way, and the 
harvest moon looked serenely and beautifully down 
from the pearly, yet unfathomable, depths of ether, 


Virgil snort- | 


the cloth had | 


| 
j 


~ 
oe 


Jovous be our happy meeting ! 
Dash all sullen thought aside; 
There is nothing that can sweeten 
Care, except the ruddy tide 
Poculi— poculorum ; 
Help yourself and push the jorum ! 


Drink, and let all toil and trouble 
Vanish froin vour kindling soul; 
Life itself is but a bubble 
Sparkling in the sparkling bowl. 
If the sage be melancholy, 
What a sorry sage is he! 
Better if he drowned his folly 
In the liquor mantling free 
Poculi—poculorum ; 
Help yourself and push the jorum ! 


| 
| 


Edile, tribune, flamen, przetor, 
In this just devotion join; 
All confess their true dictator 
Is the jolly god of wine. 
Water is a goodly fluid 
When no better drink is by; 
But did ever priest or Druid 
Scorn for it the sweet supply 
Poculi—poculorui ; 
Help yourself and push the jorum ! 





Join we in the lusty chorus ! 
Fill the emptied goblet up ! 
Bacchus’ choicest gifts before us 
Sparkle in the rosy cup. 
Joyous be our happy meeting ! 
Dash all sullen thought aside; 
There is nothing that can sweeten 
Care, except the ruddy tide 
Poculi—poculorum ; 
Help yourself and push the jorum ! 


“ Heavenly !”—“ exquisite !”—“ gorgeous !”"— 


“good !”’— pretty well!” cried Lucilius, Trebo- 
-nius, Fabullus, and Gorbellius, in a breath. Mi- 
| cenas said nothing; but, squeezing affectionately 
the hand of his protegé, deposited in it an order for 


'a hundred sestertia upon the banking-house of 


| 
e | 
—and the wide expanse of the sea, and the crests | 


of the eternal mountains, and the broad vine- | 
covered valleys that undulated beneath, and the | 


spires, and pinnacles, and domes of the imperial 


city, shone and glittered, and rejoiced in her pre- | below contempt 


sence. Nature was hushed into quietude; vet 
still from the portals of that magnificent mansion 


came the burst of joyous merriment, and the bur- | 
And oh, not unharmoni- | 


den of inspiring song. 
ously, nor ungratefully, did those sounds invade 
the regions of the placid night; for, whilst the 
balmy dews of evening were bathing with strength, 
with beauty, and with fragrance, the fruitful 
children of the soil, the ruby nectar, the dew of 
life, was kindling at the hearts of the happy train, 
emancipating their thoughts from the dull realities 
of existence, and exalting each to the intellectual 
proportions of a Titan! 

“ A song! a song from Horace!” cried the host, 


the cithera, and raising his vine-crowned head, 
which, had Phidias transferred it to marble, would 
have been worshipped as the very incarnation of 
Lyus, burst forth into the following 

CARMEN BACCHANALE. 


Life ’s too short for care and sorrow, 
Grief’s a dull and weary thing; 


{ 


} 





We'll be grave enough to-morrow, 
But to-day let’s drink and cing. 
VOL, IX.—NO. CViLI. 


Lollius, Spureena, & Co. 

“ What did you think of that song?” whispered 
Pollio to the Mantuan bard. 

‘Coarse and vulgar,” answered Virgil; “ the 
sentiments mean and undignified, and the language 
I wonder how any man with 


/common pretensions to education, can listen to 


such pitiful drivel. But see! by Phoebus! he is 
at it again !” 

And in truth, Horace, animated by the gener- 
osity of his patron, caught up the lyre from his 
side, and after a short and lively prelude, sang 
that exquisite extempore panegyric which Sealiger 
has preserved, and which may be thus translated : 


IN LAUDEM MACENATIS. 


O, have you not heard of the noble Macenas, 
Who keeps a great pond full of splendid murznas, 
And hands out his slaves 
To find lodgings and graves, 


and gracefully did the poet touch the strings of | By scores, in the maws of the hungry hywnss ! 


Last Ides of September, when Pansa was pretor, 
Six lions he showed, and a fine gladiator. 

*T was his pride and his boast 

That they gave up the ghost 
At the feet of Augustus and Jupiter Stator. 


Thou son of a line of old monarchs Etruscan, 
There’s some in the chariot-race kick up a dust can, 
Some glory in war, 
But you, wiser far, 


| Patronise the belles lettres, and talk Della Crusean. 
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Mcenas, we thank thee for manifold mercies, culated with accelerated velocity, until the senses 
We crown thee with laurels, and greet thee with verses, | of most of the company were considerably mysti- 
And by night and by day — fied ; and the last objects which swam before the 
Shall thy Horace still pray, Hoenig Ries i Meenh teihe th £ his 
That thy pockets may always be stuffed with sesterces. | ©YCS of Lucilius, ere he dropt into the arms of his 
slave, were arace round the table by Mecenas and 
The whole apartment rang with agclamations. | Pollio, each mounted on the back of his respective 
Mecenas, who was no great orator, returned thanks | poet, with Fabullus urging them to the top of their 
in a short and neat speech ; while Virgil, whose speed, and Gorbellius standing upon the table, 
patron was by no means so liberal as his more for- | stripped to the buff, exhibiting, with surprising 
tunate rival's, growled his contempt of what he | fidelity, the attitudes of “ The Fighting Gladiator 
was pleased to call the coarse flattery of a base in Six Positions,” in imitation of Ducro, a 
arasite. | Dacian acrobat, whose imitations of statuary drew 
Meanwhile the night wore on, the cups were cir- | thousands nightly to the Colosseum. 





WRITTEN AFTER READING 
“THE PRESENT AGE,” A LECTURE BY DR. CHANNING. 


Hail ! thou whose hoary brow is deck’d 
With laurels, greener far 

Than warrior’s fresh from battle-field 
And spirit-stirring war. 

*Tis thine to call the human race 

From sensual aims, ignoble, base. 

*Tis thine, with tongue of fire, 

To form one mighty brotherhood, 

And bid them to the Great, the Good, 
Continually aspire. 


Real and unfading shall thy fame 
Illume wherever known ; 

No entail’d honours gild thy name, 
Thy deeds are all thine own. 

Tis thine with matchless eloquence 

To sway o’er all intelligence 

An empire far and wide ; 

To dig the intellectual mine, 

This is thy work—the triumph thine, 
The glory and the pride. 


’Tis thine to hai! the glorious dawn 
Of truth and moral light; 
Of freedom bursting all the bonds 
Of ignorance and might; 
That breaks the fetters of the slave, 
To snatch him from his living grave 
And ceaseless misery. 
Blest hope—he spurns the galling yoke 
And with’ring lash—for thou hast spoke 
The doom of tyranny. 


No superstitious rev’rence checks 
Thy course of thought or speech; 

The truth alone the prize that thou 
Wouldst bid the world to reach. 

This arms with intellectual might, 

That shuns ambition’s fatal blight— 

That hollow, gaudy thing— 

A riband, or a tinsel star— 

For MAN, say’st thou, is nobler far 
Than emperor or king. 


*Twas thine from off Napoleon’s brow 
Th’ illusive wreath to tear, 

And show what bitter blackuess lurk’d 
Beneath a form so fair. 

He would the world’s dominion gain, 

Of myriads shed the blood in vain 

To gain an empty crown— 

Thou hast a nobler conquest made, 

Which shall, when his proud laurels fade, 
Live glorious in renown. 


The page that thine own hand hath writ 
Shall live and grow for aye, 

When the great names of Greece and Rome 
Have sunk into decay. 

And all the hardy sons of toil, 

No longer wretched—brutish—vile— 

Shall bless the just, the true. 

Him who undaunted led the van, 

And taught, that humble, unknown man, 
Might yet be noble too. 


The dormant virtues then shall own 
Religion’s peaceful sway; 
Not cold sectarian selfishness, 
The offspring of a day, 
That brings Infinite holiness 
Down to the doctrine’s littleness, 
Nor sees the way bestrew’d 
With flowers that cheer our weary state, 
or deems the Infinitely Great 
As Infinitely Good. 


Great is the truth, its spread shaJl turn 
The millions from their doom, 
Of slavish ignorance—-the death 
That courts a living tomb. 
*Tis this that fills the patriot’s soul 
With hopes and aims, whose high control 
Subserves all-powerful Fate ; 
And here may vain ambition learn 
Oft classic statue, marble urn, 
No good commemorate. 


No painted canvass, chisel’d bust, 

No sculpture needest thou : 
Thy intellectual monument 

Shall ever be as now, 
In that undying love which ylows 
For all, the light of heav’u that shows 
Our humble dignity, 
That blends in one all humankind, 
And fills the universal mind 

With warmest sympathy. 


Land of the setting sun, how fair 
A lot hath fall’n to thee ! 
Once holy patriotism—and now 
Sublime philanthropy. 
How bright a galaxy of names 
Thy brief historic page contains, 
Begun by Washington : 
And now his name claims high repute, 
Whose voice inspir’d shall ne’er be mute, 
New England’s noblest son! 
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NEW NOVELS. 
THE NEIGHBOURS,*—EVELYN HOWARD. 


For once, an English translator of foreign novels 
bas made a hit ; a circumstance which does not occur 
above once in one hundred times. The fortunate, 
or, rather, the wise and tasteful individual is Mary 
llowitt, who, guided by her own true English 
heart, knows what should and what will be found 
congenial to the better heart of her country ; 
what must ameliorate, while it fascinates and en- 
tertains. In her preface to The Neighbours, Mrs. 








'lowitt tells us that there is a rich treasure of in- | 
ellect and literature in Sweden, of which little or | 


nothing is known to England. However this may 


old-fashioned, eyen in that country. 


he, she has undoubtedly fallen upon a small vein | 
of pure gold, and, in faith and: hope, we bid her | 


work it out. 
of the domestic novels of a kindred people, if they 
-hall be found to resemble The Neighbours of Fre- 
cerika Bremer. 
ihe Germans, a brother-people, have already had 
‘hree editions. The work is also highly adapted to 
‘he United States ; and the entire undegenerate por- 
‘ion of the British nation must give it a cordial 
welcome. It is just such a novel as might have 
heen written in England a century ago, had Field- 
.ag had any female counterpart, and if French 
‘iterature and French models had not corrupted 


The English cannot have too many | 


Of this story of every-day life, | 


ory biassed the natural genius of our insular light | 


‘iterature. 
ihe popular modern literature of every northern 
people; nor has the authoress of The Neighbours 


Somewhat of this bias is visible in— 


wholly escaped the foreign taint, though it is neu- | 


iralized by her genuine purity, and her heartiness 
and geniality. The authoress of The Neighbours, 
“rederika Bremer, spinster, is styled by Mrs. 
ilowitt the Miss Austin of Sweden; and undoubt- 
cdly she is, If in one sense not quite equal, in 
another, superior to Miss Austin. If less subtle 


and delicately sagacious in the analysis of the | 


everyday men and women of her story—her 
vivacity is more sparkling ; and she possesses, 
or, at all events, gives freer rein to high imagi- 
nation. Though quite as delicate as is compa- 
‘ible with a genuine and unpretending modesty, 
‘he Swedish single lady also assumes more freedom 
in delineating “the chaste mysteries of Hymen,” 
—the inner conjugal life, than any English spinster 
would have dared to do, and which not every mar- 
ried English authoress would consider herself safe 
in exhibiting. This freedom sits, however, with 
excellent grace upon Frederika Bremer, and won- 
lerfully heightens the charm of her narrative. 

In point of execution, or, as a whole, the novel 
(which is the author’s first work) is certainly 
not without faults. We have too much of a cer- 
‘ain Ma chére mére, admirable as she is, and far 
‘oo much of her son, Bruno, and his coal-black 
teed. A good deal of the second volume might 
lave been spared, with manifest advantage to 





ee — 


* «“ The Neighbours ; a Story of Everyday Life.” 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 2 vols. London: Long- 
mans, 


the interest of the mere story, which drags at 
last ; but we can understand and sympathize with 
some of the vulgar, or paper-and-print, necessities 
of authorship, and overlook the tedious or repeti- 
tive, for the sake of the true, the natural, the 
glowing, the tender, and really beautiful delinea- 
tions of everyday middle life with which we are 
presented in these delightful volumes. The entire 
scenes are laid in a rather remote province of 
Sweden; and the manners and customs in the 
leading house would, we presume, be considered 
The book 
opens where most other novels end, with a mar- 
riage just past—and not at all a romantic one— 
and the bride on her way to her husband's house, 
her future home, in the country. He has lived a 
bachelor for nearly fifty years, with many of a 
bachelor’s habits; and, though the son of a dis- 
tinguished family, he is a physician, living at a 
short distance from the market-town, where he in 
general practises. is bride is a very lively little 
lady, of at least twenty-seven, reduced by family 
distress to become a teacher of music, and one 
who brings to her new condition, if not passionate 
love, yet grateful affection, and a high and warm 
sense of duty. Ltisin her letters, the letters of Dr, 
Werner's “ little wife,” to a female friend, that the 
story is told; with certain incidental aids and con- 
necting pieces, which come in like the chorus in a 
Greek drama, 

And thus she opens with herself and her hus- 
band, who, though the most humble, modest, and 
unobtrusive couple in the world, are silently 
adopted by the reader as the real hero and heroine 
of the story :— 


Rosenvik, lst June, 18—. Here I am now, my dear 
Maria, under my own roof, at my own writing-table, 
and sitting by my own Bear. And who is Bear? you 
ask : who should it be but my own husband, whom I 


call Bear because the name suits him so well. 





Here then I am, sitting by the window ; the sun is 
setting ; two swans swim in the lake and make furrows 
in its clear mirror ; three cows, my cows, stand on the 
green shore, quite sleek and reflective, thinking certainly 
upon nothing. How handsome they are! Now comes 
the maid with her milk-pail ; how rich and good is 


| country-milk ! but what, in fact, is not good in the coun- 





try ! air and rain, food and feeling, heaven and earth, 
all is fresh and animated. 

But now I must conduct you into my dwelling—no, I 
will begin yet further off. There, on that hill; in Sma- 
land, several miles off, whence I first looked into the 
valley where Rosenvik lies, behold a dust-covered 
carriage, within which sits the Bear and his little 
wife. That little wife looks forth with curiosity, for 
before her lies a valley beautiful in the light of even- 
ing. Green woods stretch out below, and surround 
crystal lakes; corn-fields in silken waves encircle 
grey mountains, and white buildings gleam out with 
friendly aspects among the trees. Here and there, 
from the wood-covered heights, pillars of smoke ascend 
to the clear evening heaven; they might have been 
mistaken for volcanoes, but they were only peaceful 
svedjen.* Truly it was beautiful, and I was charmed ; 








* Svedjen, the burning of turf, &e., in the fields, used 
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Ibent myself forward, and was thinking on a certain 
happy natural family in Paradise, one Adam and Eve, 
when suddenly the Bear laid his great paws upon me, 
and held me so tight that I was nearly giving up the 
ghost, while he kissed me and besought me to find plea- 
sure in what was here. I was the least in the world 
angry ; but, as I knew the heart impulse of this embrace, 
I made myself tolerably contented ——Here then, in this 
valley, lay my stationary home, here lived my new 
family, here lay Rosenvik, here should [ and my husband 
liye together. We descended the hill and the carriage 
rolled rapidly along the level road, while as we advanced 
he told whose property was this and whose was that, 
whether near or remote. All was to me like a dream, 
out of which I was suddenly awoke by his saying with 
a peculiar accent, “ Here lives Ma chere mere,’ and at 
the same moment the carriage drove into a court-yard, 
and drew up at the door ofa large handsome stone house. 

“ What, must we alight here ?” I asked. 

“ Yes, my love,” was his reply. 

This was to me by no means an agreeable surprise ; I 
would much rather have gone on to my own house ; much 
rather have made some preparation for this first meeting 
with my husband’s step-mother, of whom I stood in great 
awe from the anecdotes I had heard of her, and the re- 
spect which her step-son had for her. This visit seemed 
to me quite mal-a-propos, but my husband had his own 
ideas, and as I gianced at him I saw that it was no time 
for opposition. 

It was Sunday, and as the carriage drew up I heard 
the sound of a violin. 

* Aha,” said Lars Anders, for such is my husband’s 
christian name, “so much the better!” leaped heavily 
from the carriage, and helped me out also. There was 
no time to think about boxes or packages ; he took my 
hand and led me up the steps,{along the entranee-hall, 
and drew me towards the door, whence proceeded the 
sounds of music and dancing. 

“ Only see,” thought I, “ how is it possible for me to 
dance in this costume /” 

O if I could only have gone in somewhere, just to wipe 
the dust from my face and my bonnet, where at the very 
least I could just have seen myself in a looking-giass ! 


. “ Now,” exclaimed I, in a kind of | 


lively despair, “if you take me to a ball, you Bear, I'll 
make you dance with me.” 

“With a world of pleasure !” cried he, and in the 
same moment we two stood in the hall, when my terror 
was considerably abated by finding that the great room 


contained merely a number of cleanly dressed servants, | 
men and women, who leapt about lustily with one an- | 
other, and who were so occupied with their dancing as | 
Lars Anders led me to the up- | 


searcely to perceive us, 
per end of the room, where I saw sitting upon a high 
seat, a very tall and strong-built gentlewoman, who 
was playing with remarkable fervour upon a violin, and 
beating time to her music with great power. Upon her 
head was a tall and extraordinary cap, which I may 
as well call a helmet, because this idea came into my 
head at the first glance ; and after all I can find no better 
name for it. 
ral) Mansfeld, step-mother of my husband, Ma chere 
mere, of Whom I had heard so much. 


She turned instantly her large dark browneyes upon | 


us, ceased playing, laid down her violin, and arose with 
a proud bearing, but with, at the same time, a happy and 
open countenance. 1 trembled a little, made a deep 
curtsey, and kissed her hand ; in return she kissed my 
forehead, and for a moment looked on me so keenly as 
compelled me to cast down my eyes, whereupon she 
kissed me most cordially on mouth and forehead, and 
embraced me as warmly as her step-son. And now 
came his turn ; he kissed her hand most reverentially, 
but she presented her cheek ; they regarded each other 
with the most friendly expression of countenance, she 
saying in a loud manly voice the moment afterwards : 
“You are welcome, my dear friends ; it is very hand- 
come of you tocome here to me before you have been to 
your own house ; I thank youforit. 1 might, it is true, 
have received you better, if ] could have made prepara- 





NEW NOVELS. 


tions ; but at all events, this L know, that ‘awelcome 
is the best dish.’ I hope, my friends, that you will re- 
main over the evening with me.” 

My husband excused us, saying that .we wished. to 
reach home soon ; that I was fatigued with the journey ; 
but that we could not pass Carlsfors without paying our 
respects to Ma chere mere, , 

“ Nay, good, good!” said she, apparently satisfied ; 
“ we will soon have more talk within, but first I musi 
speak a few words with these people here. Listen, good 
friends !” and Ma chere mere struck the back of the 
violin with the bow till a general silence prevailed 
through the hall. “ My children,” continued she, in x 
solema tone, “1 have something to say to you,-—the 
hangman ! wilt thou not be quiet there below,—I have 
totell you that my beloved son Lars Anders Werner 





This was the Generalin (wife of the Gene- | 





takes home his wife, this Franziska Burén whom you sev 
| standing by his side. Marriages are determined in 
heaven, my children, and we will now pray heaven to 
bless its work in the persons of this couple. This eveu- 
| ing we will drink together a skal to their wellbeing. sv 

now you can dance, my children! Olof, come here ani 
play thy very best.” 

While a murmur of exultation and good wishes ran 
through the assembly, Ma chere mere took me by thie 
hand and led me, together with my husband, into an- 
other room, into which she ordered punch and glasses io 
be brought ; then placing both her elbows firmly upoa 
the table and supporting her chin on her closed fists, she 
looked at me with a gaze which was rather dark than 
friendly. Lars Anders, who saw that this review was 
rather embarrassing to me began to speak of the harvest, 
and other country affairs; Ma chere mere, however, 
sighed several times so deeply, that her sighs rather 
_ resembled groans, and then, as it were constraining her- 
| self, answered to his observations, 

The punch came, and then filling the glass, she said, 
with earnestness in tone and countenance, “ Son and 
son’s wife, your health !” 

After this she became more friendly, and said in a 
jesting tone, which by the bye suited her extremely well, 
* Lars Anders, I suppose we must not say ‘ you have 

| bought the calf in the sack.’ Your wife does not look 
| amiss, and she ‘has a pair of eyes fit to buy fish with.’ 
| She is little, very little, one must confess; but ‘ little and 
bold often push the great ones aside. ’” 

| laughed, Ma cheére mere did the same, and I began 
to talk and act quite at my ease. 

This is a picture of manners beginning to be 
antiquated, even in Sweden; the Generalin her- 
self being probably coeval with the age of our 
own Baron Bradwardine, or Magnus Troil. To 
complete the picture, we must now presume tlic 
lively conversation between the new relatives ended, 
and an invitation to dine witl Madame Mansfeld, 
after a day of rest at home, given and accepted, 
ere that lady said— 

“ Now fill your glasses, and come and drink with the 
people. Trouble man may keep to himself, but pleasure 
he must enjoy in company.” We followed Ma chere 
mere, who had gone as heraldinto the dancing-room ; they 
| were all standing as we entered with filled glasses, and 

she spoke something after this manner: “ One must 








/never triumph before one is over the brook ; but if 


| people sail in the ship of matrimony with prudence and 
| in the fear of God, there is a proverb which says, ‘ well 
begun is half won, and therefore, my friends, we will 
| drink a skil to the new-married couple whom you sce 
before you, and wish, not only for them, but for those 
| who come after them, that they may for ever have place 
_ in the garden of the Lord !” 
“ Skil ! skil !” resounded on all sides. Lars Anders 
and I drank, and then went round and shook hands with 
so many people that my head was quite dizzy, 

All this over, we prepared for our departure, and 
then came Ma chére mére to me on the steps, witha 
packet, or rather a bundle in her hand, saying, in the 
wost friendly manner, “ Take these veal cutlets with 
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THE NEIGUBOURS. 7st 


you, children, for breakfast to-morrow morning. In 
a’ while ‘you will fatten and eat your own veal ; but 
pre ea a don’t forget one thing—let me have my 
vapkin back again! Nay, you shall not carry it, dear 
child, you have quite enongh to do with your bag (pirat) 
tnd your cloak. Lars Anders must carry the veal cut- 
lets ;’ and then, as if he were a little boy still, she gave 
him the bundle and showed him how he must carry it, 
all which he did as she bade him, and still her last words 
were “ Don’t forget now, that I have my napkin back !” 

I glanced full of amazement at my husband, but he 
only smiled and helped me into the carriage. As to 
the veal cutlets, I could not but rejoice over them, for 
1 could not tellin what state I might find the provision- 
room at Rosenvik. Right glad also was I to arrive “at 
home,” and to see a maid-servant and a ready-prepared 
bed, for we had travelled that day ten miles, (Swedish,) 
and I was greatly fatigued. I had slept a little on the 
quarter-of-a-mile way between Carlsfors and Rosenvik, 
and the twilight had come on so rapidly that, as about 
eleven o’clock at night we arrived at home, I was un- 
able to see what my Eden resembled. ‘The house seem- 
ed, however, to me, somewhat grey and small in com- 
parison of the one we had just left ; but that was of no 
consequence, Lars Anders was so cordially kind, and I 
was so cordially sleepy. But all at once I was wide 
awake, for as [ entered it seemed to me like a fairy 
tale. I stepped into a handsome well-lighted room, in 
the middle of which stood a nicely arranged tea-table 
«littering with silver and china, whilst beside the tea- 
t2ble stood the very neatest of maid-servants, in that 
pretty holiday dress which is peculiar to the peasant 
girls of this country. 

[ uttered an exclamation of delight, and all sleep at 
once was gone. In a quarter of an hour I was quite 
ready, and sat down as hostess at the tea-table, admir- 
ing the beautiful tablecloth, the teacups, the teapot, the 
teaspoons, upon which were engraved our joint initials, 
and served tea to my husband, who seemed happy to his 
heart’s core. 

And thus the morning and the evening were the first day. 

The next morning, as I opened ‘my eyes, I saw that 
my Adam was directing his eyes with an expression of 
great devotion towards the window, where a ray of sun- 
shine streamed in through a hole in the blue striped 
window-curtains, whilst at the same time the mewing of 
2 eat might be heard. 

* My beloved husband !”’ began I solemnly, “ I thank 
you for the beautiful musie which you have prepared for 
my weleome. I conjecture you have a troop of country 
girls all dressed in white to scatter twigs of fir before 
iy feet. 1 will soon be ready to receive them.” 

“T have arranged something much better than this 
old-fashioned pageantry,” said he merrily. “ In asso- 
ciation with a great artist, | have prepared a panorama 
which will show you how it looks in Arabia Deserta. 
You need only to lift up these curtains.” 

You may imagine, Maria, that I was soon at the 
window,—with a sort of sacred awe drew aside the cur- 
tains. Ah, Maria! there lay before me, in the full 
glory of the morning, a crystal lake ; green meadows, 
and groves lay around, and in the middle of the lake a 
small island, upon which grew a magnificent oak ; over 
nll the sun shone brightly, and all was so peaceful, so 
paradisiacal in its beauty, that I was enchanted, and for 
the first moment could not speak, I could only fold my 
hands whilst tears filled my eyes. 

“ May you be happy here !” whispered Lars Anders, 
and clasped me to his heart.‘ I am happy, too happy!” 
said I, deeply moved, “and grateful.”—“ Do yon see the 
island, that little Svané ?” asked he, “I will row you 
often there on a summer’s evening ; we will take our 
evening meal with us, and eat it there.”—-“ Why not 
breakfast *” inquired I, suddenly fired with the idea, 
“why not to-day, in this beautifal morning, go and 
drink our coffee? I will immediately ”—* No, not this 
morning,” interrupted he, laughing at my earnestness, 


**T must go into the city and visit my patients.”—* Ah!” 
4 : | also, in her eyes, faults in her husband; and she 


exclaimed J, in ‘a tone of vexation, “ what 2 thing it is 





shonld I do !” asked he, in a sort of comic terror, “ Row 
me over to Svani,”’ was my reply.—* I shall be back,” 
said he, “ for dinner about three o’eleck, and then we can 
—-that cursed hole there above,” said he ; “I could net 
have believed thatthe curtains had been so tor-—”’ 

“ That hole shall remain as long as 1 am here,” ex- 
claimed I with enthusiasm, interrupting him; “ never 
would | forget that through that hole | first saw sunshine 
at Rosenvik!” ©¢ 

And now the husband is off in his cabriolet to 
visit his patients, and his little wife is left to ex- 
amine her new household, and look after her 
housekeeping; for housewifery is still the main 
business of the ladies of Sweden, and its homely 


details are seriously and frequently brought for- 





ward in The Neighbours, in a manner which few 
English writers would have risked; though a din- 
ner might have been described for the purpose of 
covering, with utter ridicule, the attempt to give 
one’s friends a dinner, without the appliances of 
first-rate means and first-rate artists. The person- 
ages, many of them, are quite as natural and 
homely as the veal cutlets and the napkin ——Thus 
the bride describes her most worthy husband, for 
whom her affections deepen and warm by beauti- 
ful gradations, until the union of prudence and 
good sense becomes “ the marriage of true hearts,” 
the tenderest and most cordial and confiding at- 
tachment. Every old bachelor meditating the 
daring step of marrying a woman twenty years 
younger than himself, should first put The Neigh- 
bours into her hands. Thus the wife begins her 
household sketches :— 

First of all for my husband—for my own Bear—here 
then you shall have his portrait. Of a middle size, but 
proportionably, not disagreeably, stout and broad; a 


handsome, well-curled peruke, made by the Creator's 
own hand; large countenance, couleur de rose; small, 


| clear grey eyes, with a certain penetrating glance, under 


large, bushy, yellow-grey eyebrows ; the nose good, 
though somewhat thick; the mouth large, with good 


teeth—but brown, alas! from tobaceo smoking; large 
hands, but well made and well kept; large feet, the 


gait like a bear: but this gives no idea of his exterior, 
if you do not take into account an expression of open- 
hearted goodness and cheerfulness, which inspires a 


' joyful confidence in the beholder. This speaks when 


the mouth is silent, as is most frequently the case; the 
forehead is serene, and the bearing of the head such as 


| reminds one of an astronomer; the voice is a deep bass, 


} 
} 
| 
| 


i 
| 


which is not at all amiss in singing. Here then you 
have his exterior. His inward self, best Maria, I have 


not yet myself studied. Betrothed to him only within 


| 


two months, wife since fourteen days, I have not had 
great opportunity to become acquainted with a man 
who is generally silent, and whom I have not known 


'more than half a year. But I trust and hope all for 





good! You ask whether I feel love, actual love for 
him ; and give, half in jest, half in earnest, extraordi- 
nary signs by which I may be able to prove this... . . 
... Inthe first place he is much older than I am; he 
is nearly fifty, and 1 want yet three years of thirty ; 
further, he has been so long an old bachelor, has his 
good and his bad habits, and these last I do not find at 
all agreeable; but they shall not destroy our domes- 
tic happiness, of that | am determined. Thus, in the 
first place, he has a habit of spitting about everywhere, 
on handsome matting just the same as on bare boards, 
that habit he must leave off. 

After going over her friend's infallible signs, Ma- 
dame Werner finds that she is not in love; for she 


perceives, that what are faults in anybody else, are 


thit people cannot remain in health !?--“ What then | acknowledges that he has many bad habits; “ But 


Speen tt he see ort er 
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understand,” she adds, “that I ean very well en- | 


dure him. I must have found him excellent, | 
otherwise I should not have married him. But | 
love!—hem!” The faults are,— | 

Secondly, he smokes a great deal ; to this I shall ac- 
custem myself, because I know how necessary and | 
agreeable a pipe is to those who have made it for long | 
the companion of their way through life; but we will | 
have a contract between us thus: “ I am quite willing 
to see the lighted pipe, yet it shall only seldom be in- | 
troduced into the parlour, and never into our bed-room ; 
he may puff away as much as he likes in his own room, 
and in the hall, where the fumes pass away freely.” | 
Thirdly, he has an extraordinary habit of making most | 
horrible faces, often to his own thoughts, and often dur- | 
ing the conversation of others; but here we will have 
an understanding between us,—sometimes I shall say to 
him, “ Bear, don’t make such horrible faces!” but | 
most frequently I shall leave him quietly to himself, | 
because | know how painful it would be, how almost | 
impossible for him to counteract such a long-accustomed | 
working of the features; more especially as it often | 
furnishes a mode of speech which is very expressive, and | 
appears more merry than disagreeable. Fourthly, he | 
has a kind of carpenter mania, and would very willingly | 
sit of an evening and chisel and glue, and make dirty , 
work over table, and chair, and floor; to this I will ac- 
‘custom myself with my whole heart, aud merely every | 
morning make all carefully clean again. It always 
gives me pleasure when a gentleman has some little fa- | 
vourite occupation; and atter Bear has been occupying | 
himself all day till he is weary with his medical profes- 
sion, this is a cheerful diversion of mind to him. Fifthly, 
he has a habit of using certain coarse words; this I will 
patiently, and by little and little, get him to leave off; 
but that to which I am most fully determined above all 
things to accustom him is, to feel himself happy, and to 
find contentment and pleasure in his own house ;—for, 
Maria, I was poor, was obliged to get my bread in the 
sweat of my own brow—for teaching music is no light 
labour. I was not young any longer, had no beauty, 
nor talent beyond that little bit of music,—and he, from 
a family of consequence, of a respectable station in life, 
and universally esteemed on account of his character, 
his knowledge, his qualifications, selected me from 
among many richer, handsomer, and betterthan I. He 
atteuded me during my severe fever with the utmost 
kindness, and when iy mother would have recompensed | 
his trouble with the remains of our hoarded-up money, | 
he put it aside, and reyuested--my hand. ‘Then he*was ' 
kind to all who belonged to me, gave presents to my | 
brothers, and through him prosperity entered into our | 
formerly needy house. Should I not be grateful? should | 
{ not like him! should J] not endeavour with all my 
power, with my utinost ability, to make him happy! 
Ah yes! that will I; with all his virtues and his de- 
fects, in jest and in earnest, in good and in evil, will I 
make him happy ; aud a voice within me says that I shall 
succeed, 

This is setting out well. And she did sueceed— 
even beyond all expectation. 

The first quarrel is related with great truth and 
lively humour, and contains one of those lessons of 
social wisdom of which Mrs. Howitt gives us pro- 
mise in her preface:—one given by a spinster to 
all married women. ‘The contract about smoking 
had been made and formally signed. When the day 
caine for the new-married couple to pay their 
visit to the tremendous Generalin, “ Ma cheére | 
mére,” the young wife had a headache; was out 


of spirits and out of looks, and would fain have | 
pleaded the bad weather as an excuse to remain at | 
home. 
But when I gave the slightest hint of that, he made 
such terrible grimaces that I gave up all attempts of | 
the kind. Sowe mounted the cabriolet, and in drizzling | 


| 
| 
} 








, and looked grave. 


_that at my age one cannot be so affected. 


| my soul. 
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rain drove off under an umbrella. Machére mére re- 
ceived us friendly, but she did not seem to be in good 
humour herself. There were several old ladies and 
gentlemen to dine, all strangers to me ; it Was a heavy 


affair; and though the dinner was magnificent, spite of 
all my attempts, I could eat nothing. 


In the afternoon, immediately after coffee, Bear went 
with the gentlemen down into the billiard-room, leaving 
me with Ma chere mére, the old ladies, who kept talking 
to themselves, and a certain Lagman Hiék, an old and 
tried friend of Ma chére mere, who sate near her and 
took snuff. Ma chére mére was silent, played patience 
I said now and then a word, but 
every moment grew stiller, for my head ached sadly; 
the rain beat against the window, and to teli the truth 
I was out of humour with Lars Anders, who it seemed 
to me might have come, at least once during that long 
afternoon, to look after his little wife, and not have gone 
thus indulging his old bachelor habits of playing bil- 
liards, drinking and smoking; and in this ill-humour 
the afternoon wore by. 

Towards evening Ma chére mére requested me to play 
something; I sate down to the piano, made a prelude, 
and began to sing that beautiful little thing, “ Youth ;” 
but the heat, my headache, and my chagrin together, 
put me quite out of voice. I sung at first tremulonsly, 
then false, and at last out of time, aithongh I had sung 
that piece a hundred times before. All was as still as 
death in the room, and I reaily could have cried, only 
I struck a 
few closing notes and left the piano, with an apology 
and a few words on my headache. Notwithstanding all 
this, Ma chere mére seemed really kind towards me; 
she seated herself by me on the sofa, gave me a great 
cup of strong tea, and treated me as people treat a sick 
child. I was now really come to the crying point; for 
all this, together with the good Lagman Hék’s polite- 
ness, overcame me. I thought now truly this was the 
completion of the deplorable part I had been playing 
the whole day, and that Ma chére mere would think to 
herself, Lars Anders has made but a bad choice; he has 


| brought home a wife, who is at the same time old and 


childish, sickly and full of affectation! I was down- 
right miserable. 

At last Lars Anders came, and then it was time to 
leave ; the weather had become fine, and the tea had 
done me good, but the mischief had taken possession of 
I was out of humour with myself, with my 
husband, with the whole world; and more than this, 
Bear sate all the time silent, and never seemed to 
trouble himseif about my headache, for after he had just 
asked how I was, and I had answered “ better,” he did 
not speak another word. 

When I came home I had something in the kitchen to 
see after, and when I returned to the parlour, there had 
Lars Auders settled himself into the sofa, and was blow- 
ing the tobacco-smoke in long wreaths before him while 
he read the newspaper. He had not indeed chosen a 
suitable time for the breach of our compact. I made a 
remonstrance, and that truly in a lively tone, but in 
reality | was angry. I took, as it were, a bad pleasure 
in making him pay for the annoying day I had passed. 

“ Pardon!” exclaimed he in a cheerful voice, and 
still continued to sit with the pipe in his mouth. I 
would not allow that, for I thought the old bachelor 
might have indulged himself freely enough the whole 
afternoon. ; 

He prayed for permission only this once to smoke in 
the parlour; but 1 would admit of no negotiation, and 
threatened that if the pipe was not immediately taken 
away, I would go and sit for the whole evening in the 
hall. In the beginning, he besought me jokingly to 


grant him quiet; then he became graver, and prayed 
| earnestly, beseechingly ; prayed me at last “ out of re- 


I saw that he wanted to try me; saw 
that truly from his heart that he wished I would yield 
—and I, detestable creature, would not. 1 remained 
steadfastly, although always cheerfally, by my determ- 
nation, and at last took np my work in order to go out. 


Then Lars Anders laid down his pipe:—oh, if he had 


gard to him.” 
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been only angry and spiteful; if he only would not have | 
laid down his pipe, but would have marched out as) 
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my assistance. We despatched a world of work, and 
were right merry over it; mamy were the bon mots 


proud as a nabob, banged the door violently after him, | which I made, greatly to Ma chére mere’s amusement. 
and never come back again the whole evening, then | She slapped me, pinched my ears, laughed and replied 


there would have been some “ come off” for me, some | 
comfort, something paid for and done with; and then I | 
could have touched over this fatal history so finely and | 
so superficially. But he did none of all these ; he laid 
the pipe aside, and remained sitting silently ; and with | 
that I began immediately to endure the gnawings of 
conscience: neither did he make any of his grimaces, | 
but remained looking on his newspaper, with a certain | 
grave and quiet mien that went to my very heart. I | 
asked him to read aloud; he did so, but there was a | 
something in his voice that I was in no condition to | 
hear ; still, in a sort of stifled bitterness against myself, | 
I must yet tyrannise over him. I snatched the news- | 
paper away from him—understand, this was in joke— | 
and said I would read it myself; he looked at me, and | 
let me have my way. I read,in a tolerably cheerful | 
voice, of a debate in the English House of Commons; 
but I could not hold out long. I burst into tears, flew 
to him, threw my arms round his neck, and prayed him 
to forgive my bad humour and my folly. Without an- 
swering, he held me close to his breast so tenderly, so 
forgivingly, whilst a tear slowly ran down his cheek. 
Never did I love him so much as in this moment; in 
this moment I felt for him real love! 

I would have begun an explanation, but he would not 
permis it; and now it was my turn to beg of him, if 

e loved me, to relight his pipe, and to smoke directly 
at my very side. He refused; but I besought him so 
long and earnestly, besought it as a token of continued 
forgiveness, that he at last yielded. I held my face as 
much as possible over the smoke—it was to me the in- 
cense of reconciliation; once I was nearly coughing, 
but I changed this into a sigh, and said, “ Ah, my own 
Bear, your wife would not have been so angry if you 
had not forgotten her for the whole afternoon ; she lost 
all patience while she was longing after you.” 

“Thad not forgotten you, Fanny,” said he, taking | 
the pipe from his mouth, and looking half reproachfully | 
on me; “ but I was beside a peasant’s painful death- 
bed in the next hamlet: this prevented me from being 
with you.” 

Ashamed to the very soul, I covered my face with my | 
hands—I, I who had been fostering such wicked and | 
false mistrusts against him, and now in my vanity had 
been revenging myself—I, unworthy one—I who wished 
to make him so happy, what sweet refreshment had I 
prepared for the weary, troubled man! 

The thought of my folly distresses me even at this 
very moment; and the only thing that can give me any | 
comfort, is the feeling that he and I love one another 
better since this occurrence than before. 

Beloved, good Lars Anders! before I will occasion 
you another disagreeable moment, you may smoke every 
day in parlour, sleeping-room, yes, even in bed itself, if 
you will; only I pray God that the desire to do so may 
not possess you. 

So ends this charming mairimonial lesson. The | 
next visit to Ma chére mcre was a voluntary one, | 
proposed by the young wife, who longed to atone | 
for her behaviour on the former day ; and Thurs- | 
day proved as cheerful and cordial as Tuesday had 
been dulland disagreeable. The Generalin was on | 
this day occupied, to the finger-ends, with her 
house-thrift. She was preparing to receive two 
more step-sons, the half-brothers of Bear, with 
their young wives, who were to reside with her 
for some time. 

Machére mére received us in the kindest manner : Bear 
she provided with newspapersand Virginia tobacco,andme 
she ke as assistant for the whole afternoon, I was 
Ane ed willing, and succeeded perfectly in pleasing 
her. Furniture was removed, curtains rehung, and all 
Went quickly and well uuder her commands and with 





_ 





merrily, and altogether afforded me a deal of pleasure. 
There is something quite original and fresh in her 
disposition and manners, and mode of thought; and she 
has, without doubt, good understanding and great natu- 
ral wit. The mode of managing her household appears 


| to me strange ; it is by union of severity and tenderness ; 


they are at one and the same time, her slaves and 
her children, and they on their part appear at once to 
surrender themselves, and obey her slightest hint. 

One only time she and I were near coming to & mis- 
understanding ; it was about the toilet tables of the 
young wives, which I wished to have a little more luxu- 
riously supplied ; but Ma chere mere grew angry, ex- 
cited herself over “ the cursed luxury” of our times, and 
over the pretensions of young women; declaring that 
the toilet tables should stand exactly as she had placed 
them, with the same covers and the same looking-glasses, 
as they were quite good endugh. To all this I remained 
silent, and therefore all was soon right again ; yet after 
all 1 am not sure whether the toilet covers were not 
changed, as, soon after, Ma chere mére betook herself to 
her linen-press. 

To the arrangement of the chambers, succeeded seve- 
ral rougher pieces of house business in which I was in- 


-vited to take part ; “ for,” said Ma chere mére, “ it will 


do you good, little friend, to see how things are managed 
in a well-ordered household. It will be necessary for 
you to learn this and the other in domestic economy. 
* Roasted pigeons do not fly down people’s throats ; and 
one must look if there be anything in the cellar, if one 
expect anything on the table.’” 

I followed Ma chére mére therefore into the cellar, 
where, with a large piece of red chalk in her hand, she 
made various, and to me cabalistical, signs and strokes 
upon herring and salmon tubs, all which she explained 
to me ; and then led me into every corner of these sub- 
terraneous and well-superintended vaults. After this 
we came above ground, where [ assisted in the examina- 
tion of bread-safes ; delivered anathemas over rats and 
mice, and weighed several flour sacks. Last of all I 
must be weighed myself; and as I proved not to weigh 
quite five pounds (Swedish) Ma chere mere laughed 
at me in the most extraordinary manner, asserting that 


' a@ woman had been burnt as a witch in the time of Charles 


XI. because she was under five pounds weight. All this 
[ endured in the most philosophical manner—but no 


| philosophy whatever would prevent my admiration of 
her housekeeping and domestic arrangements... . . 


When all this rummaging about, aad this thorough house- 
inspection was brought to an end, we sate down on a 
sofa to rest, and Ma chere mére addressed me in the fol- 
lowing manner: “It is only now and then, my dear 
Franziska, that I make such a house review, but it keeps 
everything in order, and fills the domestics with respect. 
Set the clock only to the right time, and it will go right 
of itself, and thus one need not go about tick-tacking 
like a pendulum. Keep this in mind, my Franziska. 
Many ladies affect a great deal, and make themselves 
very important with their bunch of keys, running for 
ever into the kitchen and store-room ;——al! unnecessary 
labour, Franziska ; much better is it for a lady to go- 


| vern her house with her head than with her heels ; 
| the husband likes that best, or if he do not he is 


a stupid fellow, and the wife ought then in heaven’s 
name to box him on the ears with her bunch of keys ! 
Many ladies will have their servants for ever on their 
feet : that does no good ; servants must have their liber- 
ty and rest sometimes; one must not muzzle the ox that 
treads out the corn. Let your people be answerable for 
all they do ; it is good for them as well as the mistress. 
Have a hold upon them either by the heart er by 
honour, and give them ungrudgingly whatever by right 
is theirs, for the labourer is worthy of his hire. t 
then, three or four times a-year, but not at any regular 
time, come down upon them like the day of judgment ; 
turiyeyery stone aud see into every corner, storm like a 
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thunder tempest, and strike down here and there at the 
ring Se ; it will purify the house for many weeks, 

is was Ma chére mere’s housekeeping doctrine. She 
next turned the conversation on my husband, and said, 
“ Yes, you can say justly, my dear Franziska, that you 
are married to a man who through the whole day will be 
husband ; but still in his own way he is very wilful, and 
you will have to manage him pretty much in the same 
way as I managed my husband. Come, we shall see how 
you will do! You are little, but you can bestir your- 
self; and I will now tell you how you must conduct 
yourself towards your husband. You will always find 
him an honourable man, therefore I give you this one 
especial piece of advice—never have recourse to untruths 
with him, be it ever so small, or to help yourself out of 
ever so great a difficulty; for untruth leads ever into 
still greater difficulty, and besides this it drives confi- | 
dence out of the house.” .... After supper, as we took | 
leave, Ma chere mere slapped me heavily on the shoulder, | 
kissed me and thanked me for acheerful day. The wea- , 
ther was so fine when we came out on the steps that we de- | 
termined to walk part of the way, and to send the ca- | 
briolet before us. Our walk was very lively, and after | 
many mischievous pranks, I had the luck tosee Beararrive | 
at the bottom ofa ditch. I cannot help laughing when I 
think of it ; he looked so like a real Bear lying there on 
four feet (between us two I am not quite sure whether he 
did not allow himself to be rolled over). The good Bear ! 


We are aware that this is not story, not ro- 
mance ;—though there is much fine romance in the 
book—but it is of the essence of real life among a 
people whom we, in past times, more closely re- 
sembled, and by whose example we might, per- 
haps, in some things profit still. If the sunshine 
of England's prosperity is really on the decline; 
if every class is waxing poorer; and if many, once 
comfortable, are uneasy, or actually impoverished, 
lessons of economy, of prudence and order in do- 
mestic affairs, were never more required than now. 
Those given in this story, show, among other 
useful things, that a lady who looked sharply 
after her domestics, and even after the coarse nap- 








kin which wrapped up a homely, but useful and 


well-timed present, was capable of the highest | 


generosity; of that wise generosity whose only | 
sure foundation is economy, order, and self-denial. | 
Ma chére mere is, indeed, a kind of female Wash- 
ington, in the great as in the minute points of her 
character. But we must first have the key to 
that singular character :— 


General Mansfeld married to his first wife a widow 
lady named Werner, with two sons, the eldest of whom 
was my husband ; the second, Adolf, who has been dead 
some years. By,this wife the General had two sons who 
yet live, Jean Jacques and Peter Mansfeld. The mo- 
ther of these two died whilst they were yet children. A 
year afterwards the General married a rich and proud 
Miss Barbara B——, our present Ma chére mere. Lars 
Anders, who was then thirteen years old, was but little 
satisfied to receive a stepmother twenty years of age. 
She however conducted herself most exemplarily, and 
made an excellent although stern stepmother for the 
four boys, from whom she won both reverence and love, 
notwithstanding a certain rigour and economy which she 
practised towards them. There was, however, reason 
for the practice of this latter virtue ; for the General, 
who was himself a man of lavish expenditure, had 
brought his affairs into great disorder, and his wife only 
succeeded in preserving her own property by her deed 
of settlement. From her own income she provided the 
cost of the four step-sons’ education, in which she spared 
nothing. 

The boys were made te observe the most punctilious 





respect in the paternal house ; they were taught a cer- 
tain precise politeness, anda French style of manner. | 
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Every morning at a stated hour they presented them- 
selves before their parents, kissed their hands, and said, 
“* Bon jour, Mon eher pere ; bon jour, Ma chere mére !”’ 
and every evening in the same manner, at the appointed 
time, came the hand-kiss and the “ Bon soir, Mon cher 
pere ; bon soir, Ma chére mere !” (thus arose the appel- 
lation, Ma chere mere, which the sons always apply to 
her). This kissing of the hand still remains whenever 
the sons and mother meet, aithough the French greeting 
is discontinued. For the rest, the stern stepmother 
allowed to her sons a deal of time and freedom for games 
and bodily exereises, and the enjoyment of the fresh 
air, for she thought to strengthen at the same time 
both body and mind by these means ; and they hadon the 
whole a happy youth. 

General Mansfeld was a handsome man and 2 brave 
soldier, but at the same time extravagant, domineering 
and wilful. He inquired but little after his children, 
and lavished away his property. Ma chere mere’s mar- 
riage with him was not happy, and when he died, he 
left his sons nothing. Since his death her behaviour to 
them has, without any ostentation, been the most gene- 


| rous ; for, without making any difference between the 


sons and stepsons of her husband, she bound herself to 
allow each one of them, as soonas they came of age, a cer- 
tain annual sum, whilst she herself held the stewardship 
of her large but debt-burdened estate. My husband, who 
had chosen his own path in life, and who by his own 
ability and industry had won for himself an honourable 
position in society, declined this allowance as soon as 
he was able, because it was his wish to be dependent on 
no one, and least ofall on Ma chere mere, whose despotic 
will did not always square with his independent feel- 
ings. This, together with some weighty disclosures 
which various opportunities have brought about, has oec- 
casioned them to be towards each other on an indepen- 
dent and very good understanding ; whilst the other sons 
more or less are obliged to accommodate their wills to 
hers. Lars Anders and she stand as it were in fear of 
each other, but have at the same time the highest mu- 
tual esteem ; yet she declares that she will never see 
him beside her as physician. She sends all medicines 
and all doctors whatever to the hangman; will have 
nothing to do with any of them ; and supports her opin- 
ion by the proverb, ;that “nobody can be a good physi- 
cian till he has filled a churchyard.” 

Since I have undertaken to write the history of Ma 
chére mere, I will also sketch her portrait. See, then, 
a tall lady, of a large but handsome growth, whose 
figure in youth must have possessed both symmetry and 
strength ; very straight, somewhat stiff, and with the 
mien and bearing of a General. The countenance 
would be handsome, were not the features so strongly 
marked and the complexion so grey ; the chin, also, is 
somewhat too large and projecting. Round the mouth, 
which is furnished with large, white teeth,a very friend- 
ly, pleasant smile often plays ; but when the sentiment 
is less friendly, the under lip closes over the upper, and 
gives a character of such stern determination as is not 
pleasing in a woman. But Ma chére mere is a peculiar 
person. Her hair is quite grey, and streams sometimes, 
but not in curls, forth from the helmet ; which head-dress 
thrones itself solitarily on the stern, high, often cloudy 
forehead. No ornament nor jewel appears uponherattire ; 
but instead, the greatest cleanliness is attended to, and a 
something strikingly accordant and appropriate. Machére 
mere never is tight-laced. (In parenthes isletitbe remark- 
ed, that I should not wonder if lacing up tight may not have 
something to do with our often being less agreeable in 
company—the soul never can move freely when the body 
is in fetters). Her dress generally is of brown or grey 
silk ; in the morning the yet handsome neck is covered 
by a white handkerchief, which towards noon is &X- 
changed for a standing collar. The hands are well 
made, though large, and though not always used, as we 
must confess, in the most pacific work. Ma chere mere 
has a rough voice, speaks Joud and distinctly, makes use 
sometimes of extraordinary words, and has @ vast many 
proverbs at her tongue’s end. She walks with great 
strides, often in boots, and swings her arms about 3 still, 
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wheneyer it is her will to do so, she can assume a style 
of the highest and most perfect breeding. People ae- 
cuse her of being avaricious, of mixing herself in the 


many, indeed, are the histories which are related of her ; 
nevertheless, every one throughout the whole country 
las the highest respect for her, and her word is worth 
as much as a king’s, for the universal opinion respecting 
her is, that she is prudent, a person to be relied upon, 
and a steadfast friend. This appears to me beautiful in 
her. She reminds me of Gétz von Berlechingen ; and it 
sometimes appears to me as if deep and tender feeling 
were hidden under this stern exterior, and then I feel as 
if I might love her. 

Hitherto, she has been the steward of her own estate, 
and has managed her affairs admirably ; now, however, 
she wishes that Jean Jacques should take part with her. 


This son has studied agriculture abroad, has lately mar- | 


ried, and will now come and settle down at Carlsfors. 
Lars Anders shakes his head over this partnership—Ma 
chere mére and Jean Jaques! 

It is impossible to speak fully of Ma chére mére with- 
out mentioning her maid Elsa. These two have lived 
together forty years, and appear as if it were impossible 
for the one to live without the other. Elsa is towards 
her mistress at once a slave and a tyrant. 
avaricious that she almost begrudges her mistress the 
wear of her own clothes, and grumbles over every clean 
pocket-handkerchief she gives her. But in fidelity, order, 
and cleanliness, she has not her equal ; and on this ac- 
count her mistress regards her with a certain respect, 
and yields in many a little strife between them the mas- 
tery to her. When there is occasion, Elsa will work for 
her mistress night and day : Ma chére mére is her fate. 
Ma chére mére is hersphere of action ; Ma chére mére’s 
word is her law; Ma chére mére’s person her proper 
self; without her lady, Elsa is nothing. 
received permission to visit her family, and to be away 
eight days ; but Elsa was back with her mistress before 
two days were over. 


Such is Madam Mansfeld and her prime maid. 
We have, as we have intimated, fully enough of 
her peculiarities at last; though she afterwards 
comes out in quite a new and majestic aspect—with 
all the grandeur and sternness of a Spartan mother. 
She is the most devoted mother of one son, of Bruno, 
the romantic and mysterious hero of the tale, 
whom her over-strained notions of honour, and 
rigour of early discipline, had long since banished 
for ever from her presence, loaded with the mater- 
nai curse, which ate as corrodingly into her own 
large and passionate heart, as into that of her 
victim. But of all this the young wife yet knows 
nothing. 

It seems to be the custom of Sweden, that new- 
married folks, instead of sitting in state to receive 
the homage and congratulations of their acquaint- 


ances and friends, wait upon as many of their neigh- | 


bours as they choose, who only then return their 
visits. These observances bring the Bear and his 
lively Franziska into contact with The Neighbours, 
and cause many characters and groups to pass be- 
fore the reader. But first their own small house- 
hold is arranged—and a wise and comfortable ar- 
rangement it was; and so happy and bright a 
home did Rosenvik become, that wherever Fran- 
ziska went, she quickly, like a bird for its nest, 
longed to return to her own dear little Rosenvik, 
as a good and happy wife should. Here is the 
domicile: it is to us more attractive than The 
Neighbours. 

Rosenvik belongs to the estate of Carlsfors, and lies a 
good half mile from W., where my husband is the prin- 


cipal and most beloved physician. 
place from Ma chére mére, because he, as well as I, are 


so fond of the country. 
attairs of others, and with disregard of consequences ; | 


She is so | 


Once she | 


He rents this little 


It is to ws a source of pleasure 
rather than profit, although I have my own speculations 


about the garden, out of which I think something may 


be made, though as yet it is no more than a wilderness. 
The garden, a birch grove, and a meadow in which three 
cows and a horse have their living, is the whole demesne 
of Rosenvik. Why it has this name of Rosenvik or 
Rose-Creek, I cannot imagine, as, although it lies on a 
creek of the Helga Lake, no rose-bushes are to be found 
near it; nothing but a quantity of hyssop and elder. 
This we may preserve, and not throw the other away ; 
but I hope that Rosenvik may yet do honour to its 
name; and in the meantime, that the beautiful may not 
supplant the usefal, F shall plant currants, peas, and 
beans, in plenty. On the whole, I rejoice to find myself 
in a place where there is yet something to do, and 
| where all is not ready and complete. My disposition 
and my temperament require much employment, and | 
| know how dear that is for which one has worked. The 
_ house is small, but comfortably furnished ; we haye four 
_ rooms and a kitchen on the ground-floor. Lars Anders 
has had them all very prettily furnished ; especially the 
| company parlour, with its blue-chintz covered furniture 
and white muslin curtains, is a sweetly pretty room. 
_ In the second story are two handsome guest chambers. 
| The kitchen and store-room were, I must acknowledge, 
| but indifferently supplied, but that is a need, thank 
God! soon remedied, 
In respect to money, my husband has made a regala- 
| tion which, at the same time that it gives me pleasure, 
| has occasioned me some little uneasiness. He puts all 
| his money into a strong box, to which he has had two 
| keys made, the one he keeps and [| the other, with ful! 
permission to take ont as much money as I will, and 
when I will, without rendering any aecount to him. 
This proof of his perfect confidence in my prudence de- 
| lights me, and at the same time this his confidence in 
| me is a far stronger bond than any avarice on his part 
| could be. I always fear to take out too much, and not 
| to economize as I ought ; constantly avoiding to indulge 
my heart or even my thoughts in any little extraordi- 
nary expenditure, because I myself brought not a penny 
into that coffer; all that I find there belongs to him, 
and is the wages of his labour. It seems to me as if I 
should be more free, and that it would be better if he 
would allow me monthly astated sum. One day I made 
| this proposal to him, confessing all my scruples to him 
| with tears in my eyes, but he would not hear a word of 
| it. “ Are we not one!” said he, “ and I have seen al- 
ready that you are a skilful manager!” With respect 
to the scruples, he assured me that I should lose them 
as we came to know each other better, for that then I 
should find that there would be no mine and thine be- 
tween us two. Iam greatly disposed to believe in the 
good man’s prophecy; but yet I intend, not only for the 
peace of my own conscience, but for the sake of good 
order, to keep an exact account of all my expenditure. 
I am greatly pleased with the little maiden that Lars 
Anders has provided for me, and whe is to be my own 
maid; she is a young peasant girl, with such a happy, 
| innocent, pretty appearance, as does one good even to 
see. She is quiet and industrious, has understanding 
and a good heart, so that it will be a pleasure to me to 
instruct her. If God give me children, Sissa shall take 
eare of them. 1 will model her into a real Bonne for 
them, so that I may be easy on their account when they 
are not in my own arms. The recollection of my own 
childhood tells me how important first impressions are ; 
therefore purity, goodness, and good sense shall watch 
over the cradle of my child; shall even then begin to 
establish themselves in the soul; and one does not soon 
become indifferent to the friends of one’s childhood. [ 
am speaking all this time of modelling my maid to her 
duties; but believe me, my Maria, that I will not forge’ 
also to model myself. How is it that the flame is so 
soon extinguished on the altar of love? Because the 
married pair forget to supply materials for the fire. 
, One must yufold, and cultivate, aud perfect one’s self in 
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one’s progress through life, and then life will become an 
unfolding of love and happiness. 

My first employment will be to arrange my house so 
that contentment and peace may dwell in it. 

We are certain that we have inspired at least 
our fair readers with a longing desire to see how 
Madam Werner succeeds in her virtuous schemes; 
and now— 

Everything in the house and in the whole household 
arrangement is inorder. Little patés are baking in 
the kitchen; the weather is oppressively hot ; and every 
leaf and bird seem as if deprived of motion. The hens 


lie outside in the sand before the window; the cock , 


stands solitarily on one leg, and looks upon his harem 
with the countenance of a sleepy sultan: Bear sits in 
his room writing letters—I hear him yawn, that infects 
me—oh ! oh !—I must go and have a little quarrel with 
him on purpose to awaken us both. 

I want at this moment a quire of writing paper on 
which to drop sugar-cakes. 
his writing paper, and on that very account I must have 
some now. 

The quarrel is charmingly got over, the paper 
obtained, and this other lesson given. 


had been saucy; and, says her Bear— 
“ Nay—I'll pardon you. But now, no sour faces, dear 
wife, but throw your arms round my neck and kiss me.” 


I gave him—-a little box on the ear, stole a quire of 


paper, and ran off with loud exultation. Bear followed 


into the kitchen, growling horribly ; but then I turned | 
round upon him armed with two delicious little patés, | 
which I aimed at his mouth, and there they vanished. | 


Bear all at once was quite still, the paper was forgotten, 
and reconciliation concluded. 
There is, Maria, no better way of stopping the mouths 


of these lords of the creation than by putting into them | 


something good to eat. 

Visits of ceremony are, we learn, made in Swe- 
den in the afternoon, and after dinner, too ; for in the 
rude countries of the North, as in Germany and 


the United States of America, people still dine be- | 


fore supper-time; and the women devote their 
mornings to their households, their children, or 
their own pursuits. Madame Werner put on a 
pretty straw bonnet, with flowers, to make her 
first appearance among “The Neighbours ;” and the 
gardener lad, clad in a grey jacket, with a green 
velvet collar, was transformed into a footman. 
But Madame Werner had another—a bride’s bon- 
net, of white crape—in which her Bear thought 
she looked “lovely ;” and Ma chere mere must see 
her in it: so on it went, though the roads were 
dusty, and the rain threatening. The festival- 


bonnet was consequently sacrificed; but what did | 


that signify, compared with pleasing the Bearish 
husband, who said his little wife “looked lovely” 
in it? 

The first afternoon’s round among the neigh- 
bours, is amusing enough, and the persons visited 
are well worth knowing. The second and third 


are better; hut the fire-side conversation over the | 


persons seen, and Bear’s reflections, are best of 
all :— 


Yesterday afternoon we were at home, and rejoiced 
on that account. 


joiner, and I read to him what I had written about our | 
It gave him pleasure; he laughed, and | 


visiting days. 
yet he blamed me at the same time for having spoken 


with so much severity of some persons; neither was he | 


quite satisfied with the judgment I had passed on the 
Von P.’s. 

* You call them,” said he, “ a collection of unfortu- 
nate pretensions, and yet you have scen them only once, 


He is terribly miserly of 


The wife | 


Lars Anders worked like a regular | 
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It is very difficult, my dear Fanny, to pass judgment on 
men after a long acquaintance, and quite impossible to 
_do so after one visit. Beyond this, many persons under 
| different circumstances exhibit su¢h different sides of 
| their character. I have seen people affected and ridi- 
| culous in society, whom I have admired by a sick bed ; 

many, in one case wearisome and assuming, who in an- 
_ other have been discreet and agreeable. Others, again, 
' have eccentricities at one time which they lose later in, 
| life; many turn their best side inward, and perform the 
noblest actions, whilst the world is laughing at the fool’s 
cap which they seem toexhibit. It may be so with this 
family.” 

“ Granted, granted, dear Bear,” said 1; “ and I pro- 
mise you, that as soon as I become aware of the fair 
side, [ll paint it in my best colours.” 

“ But were it not better till then,” argued he, “ to 
place the faults more in the shadow? It is exactly by 
such over-hasty judgments that man injures his neigh- 
_bour, for nobody reflects that one fault does not spoi! 

the whole person.” 

* What would you have?” asked I, “ you distress me: 
, do you wish that I should throw all I have written into 

the fire?” 

“ No, let it be as it is,’ said he; “ the mind of your 
| reader will probably suggest what I have said.” 
| ** But for greater security, Bear, and to ease my own 
| conscience, I will make her partaker of our little con- 
‘ versation.” 
‘ And this, my best Maria, I have now done. Ah, I 

shall always remain an over-hasty person, who judges 
| by first impressions! 

Another visit remained to be made. It was to the 
family of Mr. Dahl, particular friends of the Bear, 
in which dwelt a Serena, of whom all men, and 
_all women too, spoke well. When Bear was asked 
by his wife where this wondrous Serena lived, he 
only replied, “ Yes, she is lovely!” She was, 
at last, seen. We select this group from The 
Neighbours, as, besides skilful delineation, it is 
more Swedish, more strictly national, than the 
pretending Von P.’s and the lively Miss Hausgie- 
bel, a little, cultivated old maid, quick as a bird, 
who exhibits, with kindness and pride, a wonderful 
museum which she has collected. But she is nota 
Serena of whom we are told by Madame Werner— 

I come from—a better world; I have been in the 
kingdom of heaven! Do you wish to know how it leoks 
there! 

There was a patriarch and wife; and only to see that 
ancient, venerable couple, made the heart rejoice. Tran- 
quillity was upon their brows, cheerful wisdom on their 
lips, and in their glance one read love and peace. A 
band of angels surrounded them: some little children; 
others blooming maidens, of whom one particularly fixed 
my attention, because she so perfectly answered my idea 
of a seraph; not because all the other angels surrounded 
‘her, not because she was so beautiful—for she was not 
beautiful—but because she looked so pure and loving, 
and because she seemed to be there for the happiness of 
all. 

Now she was with the patriarchs, and mutual love 
beamed from glance and gesture ; then she lifted angel- 
children in her arms, and kissed and embraced them; 
and then she spoke joyous, graceful words with the an- 
gel-maidens. She was a kind, heavenly being, whose 
_ happiness seemed to consist in love. She gave a sign, 
and nectar and delicious fruits were carried around, 
whilst she herself took care that the children had as 
| much as their little hands could grasp. 

The beauty of innocence seemed throned upon her 
white and gracefully moulded forehead, which affected 
_me as if by the foresight of a heavenly vision. The ex- 
pression of her beautiful blue eyes was clear and holy, 
and had that quiet bashfulness, that candour, which de- 
lights us in children. I never saw a glance which ex- 
| pressed se much inward goedaess, which spoke so plainly 
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that her whole world was pure blessedness. 
brown hair was of wonderful beauty and brightness, and 


the skin white and transparent; in short, I neversaw a. 


The light- | or some much-longed for present, so was I rejoiced over, 


and welcomed, and embraced; all which I felt in my 
grateful soul to be on account of myhusband. I arrived 


form so much resembling a beautiful soul, nor a manner just as they sate down to coffee; ate, drank, talked, and 


. . e } 
which so much reminded me of music. 


I learned that this affectionate maiden was called Se- 
rena, and that the children had assembled to celebrate | 
her birth-day. All gathered themselves around her, all | 
stood in need of her, all listened to her, and all were 
listened to by her. 

* Ah, Serena!” said the angel-maidens, “ siug us 





‘The Flower Gatherer,’ that lovely, sweet song.” 

“ O Serena!” besought the angel-children, “ play to | 
us that we may dance.” 

* T will do what you wish,” said the kind Serena; | 
“but what shall I do first?’ I fancy I must first play | 
for the children, and then we will ask the stranger lady 
to sing us that beautiful song, because she sings it better 
certainly than I do.” 

Serena sate down and played, whilst the young danced 
and the old smiled,so that it was a pleasure to see. 
After the dance the fruit-basket was again carried round, 
and then Serena asked me in the name of all, to sing | 
“The Flower Gatherer.” 1 sate down to the piano, 
and the little band with oranges in their hands thronged 
around me; their rosy cheeks and joyful glances ani- 
mating my song. 

“ Ah, once more! once more!” burst forth from all 
sides when I had ended; so I sang it, yet once and 
twice again, the little angels seeming as if they could 
not be satisfied. ‘The patriarchs thanked me for my 
song even as heartily as the children, and I thanked— 
the poet. 

Serena then introduced games of various kinds, and 
all was laughter and fun during these games....... 
So passed the whole evening, with games, dance, song, 
and laughter. At one time the angel-band, conducted 
by Serena, came and danced round the patriarchs, en- 
closing us in the joyful circle, till again breaking loose, 
in the midst of song, they dispersed to form new groups. 

However beautiful and joyous it might be in the 
kingdom of heaven, still we must think of returning to | 
our little earthly home ; so, after we had supped with 
the angels, we set ont on our way. . . . . . On 
the way home I could talk of nothing but Serena, and 
went to sleep with her lovely image in my soul. . . . 
Away from home may be good, but at home 
is best! So have I often thought during the two plea- 
sant days I have passed quietly in looking after my own 
affairs, in taming my Bear and my littie animals. All 
goes on quite well: six hens, three ducks, and two tur- | 
keys, are now my intimate acquaintance. I have ca- | 
ressed and fed the cows to-day—the fine creatures; the | 
largest and handsomest of which I have christened Au- 
dumbla, in memory of the beautiful northern mytho- 
logy, of which I have read in the symbolical lore of the 
Edda. 

What of my husband? Since he has given up his 
little vices, he has acquired—God knows how !—conti- 
nually a greater influence over me. ‘This however is 
certain, that he is good and reasonable. Yesterday 
evening he came into our best sitting-room with the pipe 
in his mouth, but stood at the doorway looking at me, 
and made such roguish, questioning grimaces, that I 
sprang up, embraced both him and his pipe, and drew 
them both into the room. I was so happy that the pipe 
did not hate the room—but really too much friendship. 

The prosaic description of the Dahls, of the 
Patriarchs, and their lovely granddaughter, Sere- 
na, is even more fascinating than these raptures of 
the first sight. Bear dropt his little wife at their 
house one morning, much against her will; for, 
though longing to see them again, she had a whole- 
some dread of an unbidden stranger obtruding her- 
self upon them for a whole day. This was over 
in a moment :— 

Searcely had I entered the door when I was ready to 
believe that 1 must be either * the cream to the coffee,” 








felt myself, in short, like a child of the house. 

And now I will send you in prose a description of the 
family which I have already drawn in poetical colours. 
They bear the same relation to each other as an every- 
day and a holiday—but both are of the kingdom of hea- 
ven. I speak not now of my own impressions, but from 
information which I have had from Miss Hellevi Haus- 


| giebel and Ma chére mére. 


THE HOME. 

For above half a century this ancient couple have in- 
habited the same house and the same rooms. There 
were they married, and there they will celebrate their 
golden nuptials in the course of the next winter. The 
rooms are unchanged, the furniture the same as for fifty 


| years; yet everything is clean, Comfortable, and friendly, 


as in a one-year-old dwelling, but much more simple 
than the houses of ourtimes. I know not what spirit of 
peace and grace it is which blows upon me in this house. 
Ah! in this house fifty years have passed as a beautiful 
day—here a virtuous couple have lived, loved, and 
worked together. 


The portraits of the venerable father, the mother, 


and their fair ministering spirit—Serena, the or- 


phan child of their youngest daughter, their Ben- 
jamina—are delicately and truthfully traced, and 
look like real resembiances, 

In this quiet family, as over all the neighbour- 
hood, there was, at this time, much speculation 
and ardent curiosity about a foreign gentleman, 
who had lately taken the mansion of Ramm ; once 
the magniticent residence of the Generalin, which 


| she had sold, for reasons which still remained a 


secret to the vivacious little wife of the Bear, great 
favourite as she was become with Ma chere mere. 
At the Birds’-Nest, the residence of Miss Hausgic- 
bel of the museum, at the grand dwelling of the 
vain and aspiring Von P,’s, in the hugger-mugger 
household of a third neighbour, where a large 
brood of troublesome and unruly children did as 
they pleased, and tormented every one—even with 
the Dahls, there was nothing talked about save 
the mysterious Mr. Romulus, or Romilly, or some- 
thing of the sort, who was establishing himself in 
princely splendour at Ramm. That fine, but now 
desolate demesne, like Rosenvik, lay on the shores 
of the Helga Sea, and across the bay, in the centre 
of which was the Scani, the lovely islet to which 
Madame Werner delighted to row her friends, to sup 
and to enjoy music, or some harmless and elegant 
pleasure. In the woods and glades of Ramm, 
though it was a long walk to reach it, she had 
sometimes wandered with her Bear, who delighted 
in them, as the haunts of his own happy child- 
hood and boyhood, and that of his half-brothers. 
One evening, when he was driving home his little 
wife, he took the route by Ramm, which had 
never to her seemed so dismal. It looked like an 
old castle haunted by ghosts. “And yet,” said 
Dr Werner, “there has been great joy here, and 
great sorrow also.” They alighted, walked down 


an alley like a church-vault, crossed the dilapi- 
dated court, and entered the desolate dwelling. 
The apartments were noble, the views gloriously 
beautiful; and the dislike of Franziska was at 
once changed to rapturous admiration. They met 
one of the workinen preparing the house for Mr 
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Romilly, who was described as a very wealthy 

Portuguese. : 
“He was attached to Don Miguel’s party ; inherited 

afterwards the property of an uncle in the West Indies, 
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aud will now come and enjoy his great,wealth in our | 


country, because it isthe quietest and most secure in the 
world. . . . . . ~- IJcould not resist trying the 
organ, which was of a magnificent, although somewhat 
too strong a tone for my taste ; yet at the same time it 
enchanted me ; and I know not how long I should have 
sate before it, had not Lars Anders reminded me that it 
was already evening. 

* Now the only agreeable things in this house,’ said 
I, “are the organ and the prospect towards Rosenvik. 


J would not live here for all the wealth in this world ; | P ; 
'scured by defective education, and the ignorance 


| of extreme youth, also remained to be developed in 


still,on an autumn evening | would gladly come here by 
moonlight, if you would only come with me, Bear, and 
wander about to see whether it be not here, as in old 
castles of which I have read. 


can never be effaced, balls of thread which roll after 
one’s heels, and at last transform themselves into bloody 
daggers——,”” here IL suddenly paused, for my husband 
sighed, and glancing at him I saw that his unusually 
friendly, good-natured countenance had become so dark 
that I shuddered, and turned round involuntarily to see 





\ y ) sy ayo » | . 
. + Sauer Vhether there be not | daychters-in-law :— 
moving walls, ghost-like shadows, blood-stains which | 


thank God, I saw nothing ; and then with secret haste | 


followed him out of the house; and the moment we 
descended the steps a flight of jackdaws from the tower 
{lew over our heads into the wood. 

“ And here it was so joyful, so beautiful!” sighed Lars 
Anders ; “ it was a home for youth, for joy, and love !” 





The new-comer and I sate down near each other: <¢ 
first we were a little excited, but soon calming ourselves, 
became most friendly, and engaged in an agreeable con- 
versation, in short | greatly admired this first-seensister- 


ater by name Jane Maria. She isnot handsome, but 
as so I SI é ; rhils , 
form Laneuitin. ’ Hor anes MET Geis tie 
both gentleness and understanding ; her toilet also js 
very pleasing and appropriate. 

Yet Jane Maria has her faults, as is afterwards 
found. She is exacting, dictating, jealous ; apt to 
take offence, and has, nevertheless, many fine 
qualities, when they are properly brought out}by 
a little flattery. Many fine natural qualities, ob- 


Ikbba, the next specimen of Ma chere meére’s 


A slight little figure floated in petulantly, bat grace- 
fully ; the eyes half shut ; a little straw hat hanging on 
the arm ; a little cap with rose-coloured ribbons in- 
clined to one ear, and kissing, as it were, on the other 
side, several locks of dark brown hair which flowed ne- 
gligently forth. Her husband followed her with his 


, Aer : . | eves, Whilst he was st i > door- y sec 
whetler a ball of tnread were not following us, but | ~?5° hilst he was stopped in the door-way by a second 


embrace from his brother. 

Ma chere mere raised herself majestically, as on the 
first occasion, aud advanced three steps towards the 
little sylph, but she, to our great astonishment, floated 
past without looking up to her, and throwing herself ne- 


_gligently into the armed chair from which Ma chere 


* But how is it so different now ¢” asked I,“ and why | 
did Ma chere mére Jeave a dwelling which is far finer | 


than Carlsfors, and which had once, you say, far more | ; Hage 
: eg ig showed a fine cambric dress ; and, still further, the very 


lively guests than jackdaws ¢” . 

* Because, because,” hesitated he, “ she experienced a 
“reat sorrow here. 
fanny ; do not tell her that you have been here ; an- 
other time J will tell you why.” 


Do not speak to her of Ramn, | 


Meanwhile the two brothers arrived at Carlsfors, | 


with their young wives. Peter, a lawyer of emi- | 


nence, Who had been captivated by a beautiful, way- 
ward, and terribly-spoiled child, Ebba, who, in her 


virlish senselessness, and the consciousness of great | 
heauty and power over her elderly husband, made | 


the good Lars Anders—the astonished witness of her 


caprices—sigh out, a thousand times—* Ah, poor Pe- | 


? 


ter!” Jean Jacques, the younger brother, brought 
iis accomplished, too sensible, and not over-well- 
tempered spouse, the very pattern of clegant dress, 
elegant manners, and all the proprieties. 
Anders, with his little music-mistress, had, in the 
matrimonial lottery, been the most fortunate of the 
brothers; vet Jean Jacques, and his well-behaved 
Jane Maria, had the sense and grace to keep their 
differences, if they had any, to themselves ; while 


Lars | 


the infantile partner of the adoring lawyer, by her | 


caprices, tormented him all day long, and atfronted 
Ma chere mere, and every one else. The presen- 
(ation of these sisters-in-law is characteristic— 

A servant announced “ Baron Jean Jacques and his 
lady !” 

A silken dress rustled, and a lady entered, probably 
of my age, but taller, conducted by a gentleman. She 


looked altogether comme il faut, stepped quickly, but | 


with great self-possession, through the room towards Ma 
chere mere, who raised herself majestically, and ad- 
vaneing a few paces to meet her, looked highly imposing. 
The young lady curtesied very deeply, and kissed the 
offered hands as | had done, whilst Ma ehére mere in 
return kissed her, but oyly on the forehead ; embraced 
her and bade her welcome, hoping she would tind her- 
self agreeably at home in this house. 2. . 0... 


{ 


mere had the moment before risen, exclaimed, “ Ah, | 
am so fatigued, so fatigued, so warm that I must die ; 
ah! whilst the silken robe which she wore, falling open, 


prettiest of all little feet. 

O that you could have seen Machere mere! She stood 
as if thunderstruck ! whilst Peter, rushing forward, 
seized Ebba’s hand, and endeavouring to raise her from 
the chair, whispered, “ Ebba, in heaven’s name, bethink 
thee ! Ebba, it is Ma chere mere.” 

* Heavens ! exclaimed Ebba, like one wakened out 
of a dream, and looked up with a pair of beautiful brown 
eyes to the great lady, just as people look up to a 
church steeple. Ma chere mére, on her side, ap- 
proached her with a countenance that seemed to ex- 
press, © What sort of an extraordinary little creature are 
you 2” 

As the two were about to meet, Ebba snatched her 
hand suddenly from her husband’s, and springing upon 
a chair, threw both her arms round Ma chere mere’s 
neck, and kissed her with all the grace and freedom of a 
child. This seemed to make a peculiar impression on 
the elder lady, who, grasping her little person in both 
her large hands, placed her like a child in her arms, aud 
carried her under the chandelier, which was then lit up 
with the beams of the setting sun, and examined what 
seemed like a cherub’s head surrounded with light. 
Ebba laughed, and we all were obliged to laugh too, 
whilst Ma chere mére’s loud ‘ha! ha! ha!’ resounded 
above all. She patted and pinched the cheeks of the 
ill-trained but lovely young creature, till her fine dark 
eyebrows contracted themselves, and she exclaimed 
again and again, “ Let me go !” But Machere mére, who 


| wished somewhat to punish her, jested still with her as 


! 


people jest with a child ; but at length, as tears filled 
her eyes, she shook her friendly by the hand, kissed her 
forehead, and saluted Peter with the words : 

“ Chastise your wife, my dear son, otherwise she will 
chastise you.” ... . Peter, to all appearance, 
is desperately in love with his little humoursome wife, 
who, on her part, does not appear to trouble herself par- 
ticularly about him ; nor does it seem extraordinary that 
he has not inspired love in such a young, childish crea- 
ture. Peter is singularly plain in person ; has a very 
large nose, and his yellow-grey hair stands towards all 
points of the compass. In manner, he is quiet and in- 
troverted ; yet his eyes, which are handsome, have an 
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expression Which is speaking, and fullof soul. He sate 
the whole evening as if sunk intu himself ; pressed Lars 
Anders’ hand sometimes, and glanced often at his wife, 
who lay on the sofa and slept. On the 
anuoun¢ement of supper we all turned towards Ebba, 
who, indescribably pretty, lay asleep on the sofa, like a 
rosebud folded in leaves. I said something of the kind as 
we stood round her, and was thanked by her husband 
with one of his fine glances ; 3 then bending ever her, he 
kissed her in order to wake her, saying, “ Ebba, my 
angel, rise !” 

Why cannot you let me rest in quiet? How unbear- 
able youare !” was her loving reply ; and she would have 
composed herself anew to sleep had not Ma chere mere 
elevated her strong voice. 

* My dear child,” ‘said she, “hear! if you are not 
ready to come with us to table this moment you will 
have nothing to eat. Don’t imagine that anybody will 
give themselves trouble on your account.” 

The little one opened her eves in the greatest asto- 
1 ishment, raised herself, and without another word Ma 
chere mere took her hand and led her into the eating- 
room. Ebba allowed herself to be led, but with a look 
of indescribable ill-humour. 

After supper, the hostess ordered a steaming 
howl of punch, filled every one’s glass, and deliver- 
ed a long and sensible homily on the relative duties 
of the married state; which ended, she said— 

“ For the remainder, do your best ! [ have done mine. 
God help and bless you altogether !” With these words 
she extended her arms as if to bless us, made a solemn 
greeting with the head, and emptied her glass to the 
bottom. 

Ebba was insolent enough to let a very genteel yawn 
be audible, nor did she even raise her glass, but reelin- 
ing backward in her chair, closed her eyes, whilst Jane 
Maria emptied hers with a very becoming air. For my- 
self, | must acknowledge that I thought the beginning 
of the speech heavy, and could hardly refrain from 
smiling, but by degrees the 
Ma chere mére’s words took hold of me ; and by the time 
the speech was ended Lars Anders and f heartily drank 
to each other and to Ma chere mere. 

Next day there was a grand dimer given to the 
assembled family and their friends, among whom 
was the never absent Lagman Hok. He is a per- 
sonage in his way ; but we have no time for him. 
The elders of the party were preparing for their 
customary game at Boston, and a young servant 
was handing about coffee, when Jean Jacques ac- 
cidenially exclaimed—* Heavens! how like he is 
to Bruno!’ These simple words produced the 
most extraordinary effect :— 

All at once Ma chere mére’s patience-table received a 
blow which sent it with the blockade of Copenhagen 
spinning to the floor; yet no one looked at anything but 
Ma chére mére, who had become deadly pale. The nose 
was contracted, the lips blue, and the breath emitted 
with a strong, heavy sound. Then raising herself, like 
a fermenting billow, she shook her clenched fist at Jean 
Jacques, while the eyes seemed starting from the head. 
It was a figure to excite a shudder ; and Jean Jacques, 
growing pale likewise, drew himself back. It was ter- 
rible to see her ; and I awaited, almost breathless, some 
fearful catastrophe. But she stood as if stiffened into 
that threatening attitude, immoveable and speechless as 


if under the spell of a terrible enchantment, or as if 


some horror-exciting ghost had passed before her. For 
a long time she stood thus, and only the wild, an- 


earnestness and energy of 


et 


‘ecplt . 
Oa ae "Chae 


The clenched hand sank ; colour returned to 
her countenance, and hereyes grew milder ; she breath- 
ed deeply several times, always lower, as if she sighed, 
and then, withont speaking a word, or even looking 
round on any one, passed with slow steps, from the 
room, closing the door after her. Notwithstanding this | 
would have followed, had Lars Anders not restraine | 
me ; but seeing me restless and excited, he took me 
aside, and ina few words gave an explanation of this 
extraordinary and painful scene. 

“Ma chére mére,” said he, “had herself one son, 
called Bruno.” . ... . “It is a long history; 
I will tell you another time, Fanny.” 

* Another time is a villain!” said I. “ [hate another 
time! [can wait no longer than this evening.” 

“Well then,’ said he, “this evening ;— but we must 
not longer stand whispering here.” 

As we returned to the company, we found Lagman 
Hok sitting on the sofa at the patience-table, endeavour- 
ing to re-arrange the pieces exactly as they were before 
they were upset, that Ma chere mere, on her return, 
might not, by any circumstance, be reminded of the 
scene which had just occurred. When he had succeeded 
in arranging the pieces, he took snuff, and sneezed nine 


times successively, which convulsed Ebba with laughter. 


His solicitude for Ma chére mére affected me : such at- 
tention is amiable ;—so ought friends to have care one 


for another. 


dible breathing gave evidence of the strong inward emo- | 


tion. 


Whilst I gazed upon her thus, my terror changed into | 


anguish of he art, and I was about to hasten to her when 
Lars Anders held me back ; and whilst he threw his 
arm round my waist to detain me, he himself sat still 
and attentively observed her. No oue ap proached her ; 
and after a few moments, the fearful emotion passed by | 


_down the law and enforce discipline. 
able domestic exercise wonderfully composed her 


A walk was proposed, after every one had heen 
teased by the childish folly and monkey-tricks of 
Ebba; and, in a lovely wood-path by the mill, an 
object was seen which made Franziska pause in 


_her conversation with Jane Maria, and pluck her 


husband by the sleeve, to make him observe what 
had fixed her attention. 

All stood still, and looked to the left, where the sun 
shone upon an open green space. A man of a strong, 
almost athletic figure, in a dark handsome riding-dre:» 
Was passing under the oaks which grew there. Lk 
passed slowly, his arms crossed over his breast, and his 
head depressed, as if in deep thought; near, ur mor 
correctly speaking, behind him, went a handsome, gluss) 
black horse, whose bridle was richly set with studs of 
silver; the rein hung loose, and the beautiful head now 
bent itself to the grass, and now caressingly raised itse!{ 
to the shoulder of its master, who appeared accustomed 
to this, and left his faithful attendant at full liberty. 

We had only a glimpse of the man’s profile, since he 
was passing from us, but it gave us the augury of a dark, 
gloomy countenance. Thus went man and horse onward 
in friendly understanding with each other, deeper into 
the wood, and vanished at last from our view; but our 
conjectures followed him, and we came to the fixed and 
unanimous conclusion that this was no other than our 
so-much-spoken-of mysterious neighbour at Ramm. And 
now, Whether he be called Romulus, or Romanus, whe- 
ther he may justify Mrs. Von P.’s romance or not, thi 
is certain, that his appearance before us, and his ext 
rior, had a truly romantic air. I confess that | as 
quite curious to see more of him, for Lam convince 
that if | could only see him face to face, T should inim 
diately know whether he be a Don Miguel or a Howard, 
as the account we beard of him at the Dahis mighxc 
lead me to suspect. 

When we returned to the house, after about an hour’ 
wandering, we found Ma chere mere sitting in the ant 
room by her patience-table, and Lagman Hék besid 
her, all looking as if nothing remarkable had happened, 
exeepting that Ma chere mere’s countenance was wu: 
usually pale and earnest. She motioned to us kindly ou 
our entrance, but spoke with no one. 

She, however, played that night as usual, thoug) 
she stormed at her partner. Upon an appeal from 
an upper servant, she set off for the stables to lay 


This agree- 


spirits ; and at supper she was, as usual, the most 
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polite and attentive of hosts, ‘That night Pran- 
ziska, Who was half afraid to love so tremendous 
a person, learned deeply to pity the most unhappy 
of mothers, Thus the good Lars Anders, by their 
own tranquil fireside, told his wife the story :— 

“ Ma cheére mére had, by General Mansfeld, one only 
son, who was called Bruno, after his father. His birth 
nearly cost the life of the mother; and that which she 
had bought so dearly was more precious to her thai life 
itself. Many a time has she been seen on her knees by 
his cradle, as if worshipping him ;—many a time, when 
a slight indisposition has made his nights restless, she 
sate and watched by him. She suckled him herself; 
scarcely would permit any one beside herself to nurse 
him, scarcely to touch him. He slept in her bosom, he 
rested on her knee ; her arms were his world, and they 
encircled him with undying love : and he, on his side, 
wild and despotic as he then was, hung on her neck with 
the utmost tenderness, and seemed to find rest nowhere 
but upon her bosom. It was beautiful to see them to- 
gether: they were the lioness and her cub, who, in a 
union of savage strength and deep tenderness, combat 
together and caress at the same time. . . . . . . 
When they met, even after a short separation, it was 
ever an outbreak of the warmest love; still the next 
moment, perhaps, they would be at strife with each 
other. This state of feeling increased with vears, for 
both were of the same powerful, determined character. 
They seemed unable to live either together or apart. 

“ It would have been impossible to find anywhere a 
handsomer boy than Bruno was; and yet, although the 
mother worshipped him in her heart, her sense of justice 
was so strict that she never, not even in the slightest 
instance, favoured him to his step-brothers’ disadvantage. 
Never, if he deserved punishment, was he spared before 
them ; never had a preference shown to him in regard 
of pleasure or reward ; in no way had he the advantage 
of them, excepting in the caresses of his mother. 

“ We were all brought up with severity ; and as re- 
vards money, were too scantily supplied. For myself 
I always had an inclination towards economy ; never- 
theless [ was compelled to have recourse to my own in- 
nocent industry to supply myself with postage-money, 
or the means to obtain any little outlay which Ma chere 
mere considered superfluous,—hence L became, in secret, 
w carpenter. 

“ Bruno was naturally extravagant, and prone to dis- 
sipation, and very early, in order to gratify his palate, 
or to appease his thirst for pleasure, resorted to less in- 
nocent means. He purloined what he could not obtain 
voluntarily, first from his brothers, then from the do- 
mestices ; but no one dared to punish him for this, or to 
represent it to his mother, for the fiery-tempered boy, 
gifted with almost herculean strength, had obtained 
power over his brothers, and was feared not only by 
them, but by all the household. He was beloved by 
none, excepting by me; 1 cannot exactly say what it 
wis in him that was so captivating to me; I admired, 
it is true, his great natural abilities. His wild and 
witty tricks often decoyed me to smile, at the same 
‘ime that | was compelled to blame; but what operated 
most upon me was the simple fact, that I really think 
he liked me.” 

Lars Anders said this with an agitated voice, re- 
mained silent a few moments, and then continued. 

“TI must do him the justice, however, to say, that he 
never was disobedient to those who spoke to him with 
mildness and reason. . . . . . . The influence 
which a child, a little girl, had over Bruno from his 
thirteenth to his sixteenth year was very extraordinary. 
This was Serena Liévfen. with whom you were so 
greatly pleased the other day in the city. She was at 
that time a lovely, quiet, but sickly child; and Ma 
chere mere, who had always a great esteem for Madame 
Dahl, prevailed upon her for three years to bring her 
during the summer months to Ramm, in order, partly 
by the water of a mineral spring, and partly by the 


fresh country air, to improve Serena’s health. The | 
had had suspicions of me—of the thoughtful man, rather 


little angel-like child interested the wild Bruno. and jt 
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was wondcrful to see what eonstraint lhe had over him. 
self, and of what self-denial he was eapable on her aec- 


count. He left all, to carry her ont into the woods 


about Ramm-—to caress her, or to sit quietly by and 
watch her while she slept. . . . . . . . If this 
better part of Bruno’s nature had been cultivated—the 
violent repressed, and the gentle yielded to—I am eon- 
vineed that he would have become a good and distin- 
guished man ; but his tutor, a person of rigid, unbending 
character, and still more his mother, seemed to have re- 
solved only to make use of power in the subjection of 
his undisciplined will. 

“* All this time Ma chere mere forboded not how pe- 
rilous was the course which Bruno was pursuing, and | 
myself knew nothing which I should have feared so 
much as her making the discovery—she, so proud, so 
sensitive on every point of honour, so rigid in ber prin- 
ciples and her whole moral conduct! Bruno’s great 
beauty, his remarkable abilities and natural talents; 
his expertness in all bodily exercises, his courage, nay. 
even his overbearing strength, constituted her pride, and 
made her eyes sparkle with delight at his approach, or 
even at the very speaking of his name. ‘To have heard 
anything dishonourable of him must have been a death- 
blow to her. Bruno too had pride, and sense of honour, 
and the approbation of his mother was necessary to him ; 
but his violent passions, and his inability to govern 
them, drew him perpetually into guilty conduct.” 

Lars Anders was unfortunately absent about 
this time, pursuing his own studies, and he was, 
besides, unable to afford the impetuous youth so 
much money as he required. One day Bruno 
asked for a very large sum, which Lars Anders 
could not supply, and he reproved his brother's 
extravagance. The boy ground his teeth in anger, 
but went off to the town to take leave of the old 
Dalits and his little bride, as he now called Serena; 
for next day he was to set off for the university. 
And now occurs one of the most powerful scenes 
in the story. We have hitherto more regarded its 
beauty than its strength.——Lars Anders related 
circumstantially how the crime of theft had been 
brought home to the youth, by the rigid scrutiny 
of his own mother, maddened by the taunt of a 
domestic, whom she had unjustly suspected :— 


“ ¢ Your honour may perhaps find nearer home what 
you seek !’ said the servant. 

“© What do you mean?’ demanded she with an awful 
glance. 

“¢*That your honour,’ replied the irritated man, * may 
find with your own flesh and blood, that for which you 
have cast suspicions on innocent meu!’ 

“* Man, you lie! exclaimed Ma chére mére, pale 
with rage, seizing him and shaking him by the arm. 

“+ | will be a liar!’ returned he, almost beside him- 
self with passion, ‘if one of your own sons be not a thief!’ 

** Follow me!’ said she; and with flashing eyes and 
pale cheeks, accompanied by the book-keeper and the 
two old servants, she went into our chamber. 

“ Thad been out, and had only just returned and been 
informed of what had occurred, as Ma chere mére with 
her attendants entered. I cannot describe the sensation 
which I felt at that moment: a foreboding of the true 
fact passed through me; I became pale, and involunta- 
rily seated myself on Bruno’s travelling-chest, which 
together with mine stood ready packed for the journey. 
Ma chere mere looked at me with a penetrating glance, 
started, and became yet paler.” 


Lars Anders saw that he was suspected; but the 
rigid justice of the feudal matron adinitted of no 
partiality. She persisted in going on with the 
search, Ile says:— 

“ When all had been examined, Ma chere mere cast 
npon mea glance full of maternal love and joy. Alas! she 
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than the wild youth! and now she raised her head, and 
one could read, in her stroug expressive countenance, 
* Thank God! now I am easy.’ 

* © Now then, there are ouly the things of the young 
Baron left,’ said one of the old servants, respectfully; 
* but the chest is locked; and besides this, it is not ne- 
cessary. 

** That may be,’ said Ma chere mere, * but he must 
fare like the rest; the box shall be broken open,’ 

“* But the young Baron is not at home, said the 
servant anxiously ; * we cannot—-” 

*** His mother commands it, said she, warmly. 

* It was done. 

“ With her own hand the mother took out books and 
clothes which had been thrown in in great disorder. 
Presently the hand was withdrawn, as if it had been 
burnt by red-hot iron ; she had stumbled upon a bundle 
of notes. It was the missing money. She took it out ; 
turned it about in her hand; examined it, as if she could 
not believe her own cyes; grew paler and paler; and 
then exclaiming in a voice of inexpressible anguish, 
‘My blood! my own flesh and blood!’ sank as if lite- 
less to the floor. 

“ We carried her out; and our exertions at length 
recalled her to consciousness. Terrible was her awak- 


ing. But she shed no tear, uttered no word of anger or | 


complaint. She appeared strong and determined. 


“ She sent immediately to Pastor Rhen, the clergy-— 


man of the district. [le was a man of iron; stern, 
strong, and one ready to combat with word or deed, in 
support of what he considered right: and more than 
this, he was an honest and faithful friend of Ma chere 
mere. To him she confided this painful circumstance, 
aud they too decided the steps which should be taken 
in consequence. I anticipated what was designed, and 
made use of the influence I had frequently found myself 
to possess with Ma chere mere, to induce her, but in 
rain, to resort to less severe, or, at all events, less vio- 
ieut measures. But all my representations were use- 
less; she merely answered, * Unpunished crime only in- 
duces to still further crime. Bitter must be atoned for 
by bitter.’ 

*‘ In the evening, about the time when Bruno was ex- 
pected to return—imyself, my three brothers, the old 
servants, and the book-keeper, were ordered into Ma 
chere mere’s apartment. The room was dimly lighted ; 
and there, in its gloomy half-light, sat, in a tall armed 
chair, Bruno’s mother, with Pastor Rhen beside her; 
her countenance bearing traces of the sorrow which she 
bore in her heart. But over sorrow, and shame, and 
unger, there prevailed such an expression of stern deter- 
mination as 1 never saw before in a human countenance. 

“ Thus then was assembled that small but fearful court 
of judgment before which Bruno was to be cited. Here 
we awaited him—a terrible hour! during which no one 
spoke; but I saw, in that dull light, the drops of cold sweat 
stand like beads on the brow of that unhappy mother. 

“Tt was towards the end of September—a stormy 
evening, and a gusty wind shook the casements, One 
moment it was still, and then we heard the fiery clatter 
of a horse’s hoofs on the court pavement. Ma chere 
mere trembled as I had never seen her before. 1 heard 
a dismal rattling—not of the casements—but of her 
teeth, as they chattered together. My brothers wept ; 
the old servants stood dumb, and with downcast glances: 
un expression of remorse was on the countenance of the 
book-keeper, and even the iron-souled pastor seemed 
gasping for breath. 

“The door was quickly opened, and Bruno stepped 
in. Isee him this moment, as if he stood before me, as 
he was then—warm from riding, and from the storm ; 
full of health and spirit; 1 never saw him handsomer 
than then! He came to his mother, longing, as he al- 
ways did, even after only a day’s absence, to throw him- 


self into her arms; but, as he reached the door he | 


paused, started, and threw a terrified glance on his mo- 
ther, who covered her face with her hands. [Bruno grew 
pale, looked round upon us, and then again upon her ; 
she cast a flashing glance upon him, aud his countenance 
fell: he heeame vet paler, and stood there a criminal. 


“At that moment her voiee was heard, hollaw and 
stern, to accuse him of theft; and pointing to his rifled 
chest and to the money which had been found in it, she 
demanded his confession. 

“ Bruno acknowledged himself guilty, with an incon- 
ceivably bold haughtiness. 

** Fall upon your knees and receive your punish- 
ment!’ said the stern judge. But Bruno bent not. A 
consciousness Which, atter his haughty confession, seemed 
to have deprived him of all volition, overwhelmed him ; 
he stood pale as death, his head dropped upon his breast, 
and his eyes riveted to the ground. 

* Pastor Rhen approached him. * Young man,’ said 
he in a low voice, * you have grievously sinned against 
the commands of God, and against ‘your mother - 
acknowledge your guilt, and submit to your punish- 
ment !*” 

We cannot give all of this highly wrought scene. 
The maddened youth, with the strength of an in- 
furiated animal, struck down all who ventured to 
touch him, until his mother interfered. 

“Fall upon your knees, sinner! exclaimed Ma chere 
mere, raising herself, and in an awful voice. 

* Bruno cast a dark and threatening glance upon her, 
which she returned, and then he replied prondly, * I will 
not ! What,’ demanded he,‘has this priest to do with 
me? [| have not desired him. If he be here about con- 
fessions of guilt, others may come in question as well as 
I! Exasperate me not—or—’ 

“* Silence ? said Ma chere mere, gloomily,‘ and an- 
swer only to my demands. Acknowledge, are you alone 
guilty in this theft ” ; 

“ Bruno answered ouly by a dark glance. 

“* Answer ! said she, hastily, ‘answer! Is there any 
partuer with you in this guilt ?’ 

* Bruno cast another long look on his mother: and 
then, with a firm voice, said, ‘No! I alone am guilty.’ 

“* Bow down your knee, then, unhappy one!’ said 
she. ‘Your mother, whom you have covered with 
shame, commands you to endure the dishonour which 
you have deserved. Fall down !’ 

* Bruno stamped his foot in wild rage, clenched his 
fist, and darted a furious glance at her. 

“© Compel him down, you people !’ cried Ma chére 
mere, in terrible anger: ‘ Priest, if thou art a man, bow 
the disobedient, degenerate sun to the earth. Make 
him humble himself before the commands of the Lord.’ 

“ ] was about to step between them ; but the moment 
the Pastor laid his strong hands on Bruno’s shoulders, 
they were flung off again with a violence which whirled 
the Pastor completely round. 

** Layest thou hands on the servant of the Lord !’ 
exclaimed the Pastor ina frenzy of rage, forgetting 
himself, and seizing Bruno with a sinewy grasp. But 

sruno had the strength and elasticity of the lion ; and, 
after a strong struggle, the Pastor lay stretched on the 
ground, 

“*Seize him ! hold him!’ exclaimed Ma chére mere, 
beside herself. 

“The book-keeper and one of my brothers, who at- 
tempted to hold him, soon lay by the Pastor ; and then 
Bruno, starting back a few paces, seized a staff which 
stood in a corner of the room, and swinging it over his 
head, threatened, with the expression of mad frenzy, to 
“trike it upon the face of any one who should dare to 
approach him. 

* No one dared to do 80, except his mother, § Remain 
where you are,’ said she to the others ; and then, with 
firm steps and quiet mien, she approached him, laid her 
hand upon his head, bowed him down before her, and 
asked, in a voice which made the blood freeze in my 
veins, Whether he would submit himself to her will, or 
receive her curse. 

“ Mother and son looked at each other with eyes of 
flame and defiance. They stood so, long. Again she 
repeated the question ; and then followed terrible words 
on both sides. Again all was still; the curse-speaking 


_lips became stiff, the haughty glanee dimmed, and mo- 
| ther aud son sank fainting together. 
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“ Both were carried to their separate chambers — 
Lars Anders paused here ; and I, shuddering, laid my | 
head upon his shoulder, exclaiming, “ Oh, horrible ! hor- | 


99 


rible ! 

“They returned to consciousness,” continued he, after 
a silence of some moments, “ bnt did not see each other 
again that evening. I sought to speak with him ; but 
he affected to be sleeping, and I returned to my cham- | 


ber. 
“Tn the night, when all was dark and still, we heard 


a wild, prolonged, and thrilling ery from his room. I 
sprang up and hastened there. Bruno’s mother was 
standing there alone, with a wild and agitated look ; he | 
was gone. | 
That night Bruno fled, leaving a letter for Lars 
Anders, stating that the money was not for him- 
self, but for an unfortunate friend, and would in a 
few days have been replaced; and that he only 
took what must soon be all his own. He had 
sworn that this was to be his last theft. The 
Baroness tore the paper from the hands of her 


step-son— 

“© He has stolen more than once, then,’ said she, pas- 
sionately ; ‘ I have brought a thief into the world!’ 
added she, rending the letter into a thousand pieces. 

“ From this moment she spoke not one word for three 
years. 
darkened; would endure neither light nor the sight of 
man; ate and drank but little: slept scarcely at all; 
spake with none; and no one, with the exception of 
Elsa, ventured to speak with her. 

At the end of three vears Lars Anders called a 
family meeting, to consult what should be done 


about the Baroness. 

The next act in the drama of her life, is as 
striking as the previous one— 

“ This family meeting took place at Ramm, in October 
18—, three years after Bruno’s flight. One day, as we 
sate together in the great hall, busily occupied by our 
council, the door was suddenly opened, and Ma chcere 


mere entered ; lofty, quiet, collected, and more respect- | 


inspiring thanever. She addressed the assembly in her 
customary strong, solemn manner ; saying that she knew 
the object of their meeting; justified it on account of 
her long sickness; but declared the Congress to be now 
dissolved, because she felt herself again in perfect health, 
andl again in a condition to regulate, as before, her fa- 
inily and her property. She returned thanks to all her 
friends with an earnestness that affected all, for the pa- 
tience which they had shown towards her, whom the 
Lord had so severely afflicted. Next she bade her re- 
lations all kindly welcome, prayed them to remain yet 
longer, and to be as cheerful and happy at Ramm as 
formerly. 

“It would be difficult to describe the effect which 
this scene produced upon the assembly; admiration, 
esteem, and sympathy, were the feelings of most: for 
invself, I felt sincere joy, for 1 really loved her. 

* To gratify her wishes, the family remained there a 
few days; but all gaiety had vanished from Ramm. 
Ma chere mere, though strong and domineering as ever, 
went about like the shadow of what she had formerly 
been. 


She left Ramm for Carlsfors, and discharged all | 


her servants, save Elsa. No word ever betrayed her 


state of mind ; but her complexion faded, her hair | 


became perfectly grey; she laid aside every orna- 
ment, wore a dark penitential dress, and was liable 
to deep attacks of melancholy. ‘Time, however, 


had its usual soothing influence, and, save when | 


some rash allusion was made which recalled past 


events, she was able to control the outward expres- | 


sion of lier feelines, 
] 


disappearance was never known in the aeighbeour- 


She shut herself in her own room, which was | 
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hood, and was generally attributed to the incompa- 
tibility of the tempers of the mother and son. 

The Sunday’s dance was agaip celebrated at 
Carlsfors; the ski? was drank, and speeches made 


upon every occasion demanding such honour, and 


the duties of hospitality were rigidly observed: 


'though, for many years, Madame Mansfeld had 


given up Visiting. ‘This made her decline an invi- 
tation to a great entertainment which was to he 
given by the mysterious Mr. Romilly, who, though 
little known, had become exceedingly popular in 
the neighbourhood, from his munificence to the 
poor, and liberal donations to schools, of which: he 
made the patriarch Dhal administrator. He had, 
moreover, gained the good will of the Generalin, 
by attentive politeness to her wishes (accidentally 
learned) about haunches of the Ramm. venison, 
and its breed of roehucks. Mr. Romilly had also 
insinuated himself into the dwelling of Lars An- 
ders, now brightened by the presence of the lovely 
Serena, whose health required country air, and 


who was the more readily spared by her fond 


grand-parents, as at Rosenvik she might have the 
advantage of Dr. Werner's ever-friendly care, and 
of his kind little wife’s musical talents; most 
warmly at the service of her beloved Serena, whose 
sweet voice only required cultivation to be that of 
an angel. One evening, while the brothers and 
their wives chanced to be at Rosenvik, in stalked 
Mr. Romilly ; and Madame Werner exclaims to her 
correspondent—*“ I have seen him! ‘The Benefi- 
cent one!—the Mystery!—the New Neighbour at 
Ramm! Thaveseen him; and, if I live fifty years, 
and never see him again, I shall never forget him.” 
The conversation was long and interesting, and 
brought out some peculiar points of character. At 
its close, Mr. Romilly declined going with the 
family party to take supper on the island. When 
there, Franziska could think of nothing, save 
| Romilly—whose character she described as giving 
a sense of power that was oppressive—who re- 
minded her of a beautiful thunder-cloud. Among 
the many topics of her confidential conversation 
with Serena, was Bruno, of whom Madame Wer- 
ner was curious to hear her friend speak. Serena 
had declined four excellent offers of marriage that 
,she might remain, as Lars Anders believed, with 
her grand-parents; but his shrewd little wife ad 
an idea that some tender recollection of Bruno still 
lurked in her heart. 
“ She sighed at the mention of his name ; and whien 
I questioned if she thought he had a bad heart, she re- 
plied warmly, “* No, certainly not ! His heart, indeed, 
must have been good and tender, or how otherwise 
would he have been so kind towards me who was only 
'a weak and sickly child, and must have been burden- 
some to others. Is not that Ramm on the other side of 
the lake ?” asked she. 
| replied in the affirmative. 
“ | remember yet so well,” resumed she, “ how Bruno 


Jed me about in the woods or drew me in my little car- 


riage. The first impressions which I received of the 
| beauty of life and of nature, were from this time. . - 
| . “Ah, depend upon it,” continued she after 4 
| moment's pause, “ that he was not wisely treated. They 
certainly had not sufficient regard to his ability of loev- 
Had they, he would not have caused his mother so 


' ing. 


Le al fr TT, b ° 
Phe real cause of Bruno's | mach anxiety, and not have fed from his home and his 


| fatherland !” 
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“ Po you remember his appearance?” | inyuired. 

“ Not clearly ;” she said. “It seems to me as if I 
saw, through a mist, a handsome, rosy-cheeked boy, with 
large, beautiful ‘eyes; but if 1 try to make the image 
more distinct, it fades.” 

“ And what do you suppose occasioned his fiight from 
home?” I inquired. 

* T have been told,” said Serena, “ that dissension 
with his mother, and severe treatment on her side. occa- 
sioned it. There was great similarity in their tempers. 
They opposed obstinacy to obstinacy—foree against 
force. Lruno must have died in his exile. Poor Bru- 
no? I have truly lamented his fate, he was so good to 
me !” said she, with a mournful countenance ; whilst a 
sentiment of deep sadness filled my heart also. 

I changed the conversation then to other persons, 
spoke of her grand-parents, and as I praised them she 
became cheerful and joyous. The sentiment of gratitude 
seemed to prevail in her heart to an uncommon degree; 
it seems as if she clung to every recollection which .in- 
cited to love. If she spoke of a book also, it was with 
an acknowledgment of the good she had derived from it ; 
and then how natural and graceful is every word, in 
short her whole being! 1 loved her, she did me good, 
and I wished that I also could be inscribed on a leaf’ of 
her remembrance-book. 

At dinner we had—Lars Anders—good humour, good 
appetite, and—without boasting--ygood eating. In the 
afternoon came back Cousin Stellan in the condition 
which I generally expect after a shooting excursion, 
namely, savagely hungry and without game. 

When we had sate and talked pleasantly for an hour 
after coffee, we determined to make an excursion to 
‘Svan6, there to eat our evening meal. Serena aud | cut 
bread and butter ; filled some bottles with cold schale, 
and laid these, together with a piece of cold roast meat, 
in a basket; and with this our cheerful little company 
wandered down to the shore, where a prettily painted 
yreen boat received us. Stellan rowed, a light wind 
cooled us and curled the water, and whilst Serena and J 
sang “ La Biondina,” we reached the appointed place. 
We threw ourselves down on a grassy mound, in the 
red and white clover, under the greut oak tree. 
tween my husband and the basket of provisions, and 
Stellan by Serena; and as I saw them sitting there in 
the green grass, so lovely and so cheerful, weaving 
flower garlands for each other, the transient, perhaps 
sinful, thought rose in my heart of a possible union be- 
tween those two. 

Bear, lying on the fresh, odorous turf, smoked his pipe, 
and slowly puffed out the volumes of smoke towards the 
blue heaven, whilst he listened to, God knows what! 
foolish nonsense about the Great Mogul which his wife 
told him. 

Anon, the air seemed suddenly tremulous, and a rush 


dear bear; and smoke your pipe in peace. Tray let us 
go; and you remain there, Cousin Stellan; we would be 
alone, Serena and 1; we shall soon be back again.” 
Bear growled as he continued to lie on the grass. 
Serena and I were quite joyous and ardent. I rowed 
the little boat easily. The little voyage was enchanting, 


‘for the nearer we approached the more significant be- 


| of rapture filled my eyes. 


came the music. I could have fancied that the boat 
sped of itself, as if drawn onward by the invisible might 
of that wonderful music. The evening was calm; the 
sunbeams trembled into ever darker gold through the 
wood ; higher ever rose the melodious tempest. Serena 
and | both experienced an elevated delight, although in 
a different manner. My heart beat violently, and tears 
Serena was calmer ; her white 
hand played with the waves, whilst an expression of pure 
delight and child-like piety gleamed in her clear beauti- 
ful eves. 

Both of us remained silent, eager more distinctly to 
hear that captivating music. The boat approached 
nearer and nearer to the black walls of Ramm, and at 
last lay still as smugglers-craft, in the shadow of the 
alder bushes close under an open window. 

There we heard, in tones that seemed to come from no 
humau hand, the beloved melody of the Neck,* Polika, 
an interweaving of rich melodies which for beauty and 
powers surpassed all that I had ever heard or imagined 
before. They were the children of a mighty inspiration. 
Enraptured, and carried away as it were, I bowed my 
head in my hand, and dreamed that the king of the sea, 


inspired by the beauty of the evening and of nature, 


L be- 1 


_ ing for forgiveness. 


as of a far-off tempest of melody reached our ears. | 


This tone—solemn, gloomy, but beautiful —made an ex- 
traordinary impression upon us. All were still in a 
moment, a breeze passed by, and upon this breeze came 
again a tremulous, mournful, but inexpressibly harmo- 
nious tone, which oppressed me to the heart. 


* It is the organat Ramm!” | exclaimed, “ the wind | 


hears the sound to us. © that we could hear it nearer ! 
Hush ! hush! it comes nearer.” 

We listened; the melodious, panting sound came 
again and again, with every flying wind that came to- 


wards us from Ramm, but we could not connect together | 


a Whole. The trembling tones mounted and died away 
like the sighings of a sorrowful spirit, and as I listened 
to them I felt as many an inquirer of the old times must 
have felt, when he pondered on the broken and incom- 
prehensible melodies of Being, and believed that the 
wind of Fate played upon the strings of the olian harp 
of life. A longing took possession of me, almost an 
agony; which those only can understand who experience 
like me, a passion for music. 

_“ I must hear this near;”’ exclaimed I with decision. 
“ Serena, we two will row towards Ramm, and obtain a 
clear idea of this music, for I shall become mad if 1 hear 
these tones without their intelligence. Remain]y ing there, 
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made known to us himself, his wonderful life ; that life 
which he leads in the mysterious depths, and in the ery- 
stal castles of the ocean. But all at once the tones 
ceased, and I woke out of my dream to a consciousness 
of the present. I seized the oar involuntarily, and with 
one little stroke turned the boat away from the shore ; 
at the same moment both Serena and [ turned our eyes 
to the open window above, but turned them hastily away 
again, for there stood the dark Romilly, in his own 
gloomy person, with his eyes fixed upon us. We blushed, 
took each an oar, and returned in much shorter time, | 
fancy, than we went, although our oars had now to keep 
time without the accompaniment of the music. 

In the meanwhile, as we had been absent nearly two 
honrs, we found Bear not quite as good-tempered as we 
had left him, which did not astonish me ; but, however, 
he was soon perfectly right again on my heartily pray- 
I feel at times a certain degree of 
pleasure in sinning, quarter or no quarter, and then in 
obtaining dispensation by flattery. 

Baron Stellan is a courtier, a fine gentleman, 
consumed by ennui, and the yormer ward of Dr. 
Werner. He possesses many agreeable talents, but 
very lax morals; and his indirect attempts, by 
sophistry and flattery, to undermine the virtu- 
ous principles of his hostess and the happiness of 
his former guardian, though they serve to bring 
out the ready wit and fine character of Franziska, 
are, on the whole, felt as a blemish in thie book, 
while they say little for Swedish morality. Ma 
chére mére had early given Franziska advice how 
she was to condvct herself in the supposed circum- 
stances: but when the hour came, without ex- 
actly acting upon that counsel, she extricated her 
self with honour and delicacy—her greatest safe- 
guard and best counsellor being her warmly-devoted 
affection for her Bear. Repulsed by Frauziska, 
the gay Baron, who had railed against marriage, and 
who was, on a calculating principle of selfishness, 
opposed to the “ honourable state,” was so deeply 


_ captivated by the beautiful Serena, that he actually 


proposed for her, and was rejected. In the mean- 
while, Ma chere mere, though she would not ac- 


# A water-spirit. 
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cept of any invitation for herself, considered her- 
self bound in honour to show hospitality to her 
gloomy neighbour at Ramm; so she summoned 
her family and friends to a grand banquet, to 
which he was invited. In due time, the lofty, 
black-apparelled figure, appeared, knitting his dark 
brows; a gesture peculiar to him, which made him 
look tenfold more fierce— 


Ma chére mere, who was en yrande toilette, and 
really looked very well, approached him majestically, 
and made an oration to him in French, which was equally 
polite and stately; but which, however, the stranger 
seemed to understand no more than if it had been Lap- 
landish. He stood immoveable, with downcast eyes ; 
and when Ma chére mere had ended, returned, in a low 
voice, a few words which were inaudible to me, bowed 
very low, and left her. 
little edified by the foreign politeness which she had 
praised so much before ; and, as if she had been infected 
by Mr. de Romilly’s mood, she too contracted her eye- 
brows, and returned to her seat. 

The next moment an extraordinary commotion took 
place at the end of the room. The gentlemen rushed 
together; and as the group opened itself again, De Ro- 
milly was seen pale as death and almost insensible, 
supported by two persons, and about to leave the room. 
Lars Anders attended him out, and Ma chere mére or- 


dered whatever the house contained to be at his service, | : 
steps towards the place from whence the noise proceeded. 


and after a few minutes, taking me with her, she went 
out to him herself. 
Mr. de Romilly, who sate in a corner of the sofa, 


seemed then to have recovered himself, but his face was | . ; ; 
' once before wandering together in such Idyllian peace, 


concealed by his pocket-handkerchief. Ma chere mere 
questioned him most kindly of his health. He replied, 
in a hollow voice, that he found himself compelled to 
leave the house, since the violent headache from which 
he was suffering would render him unfit for company. 

The sagacious reader need not be told who this 
was, nor yet, perhaps, Lars Anders. 
meeting, at all events, left him in no doubt. Ma- 
dame Werner thus begins the narration of it :— 

Oh, the violent, hideous, cruel, detestable !—you shall 
hear whom. 

Cousin Stellan was gone yesterday afternoon into the 
city to pay a visit to the Dahls, and Lars Anders and I 
rejoiced to be alone. He had brought out his work- 
bench ; I had drawn my little work-table to the sofa, 
and just opened the third part of the “ Watch Tower in 
Koatven,” which I was reading aloud. That book is to 
me horrible: the only good lesson which it seems to me 
people can derive from it is—-1 have skimmed it through 
to the end—to feel what a moral extravagance the life 
of many people and many things in this world would 


present, if we did not cast one glance to the solving of 


the great riddle, to the sequel of the history on the other 
side of the grave. For my part, I would gladly throw 
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He had a wish to 20 aud look about in the park at 
Ramm. We procured a rower 3 and very cool and plen- 
sant was the sail across that peaceful lake. Besar puffed 
the long volumes of smoke from his pipe, i sang little 
barcaroles ; and never noticing wheye we went, about a 
quarter of a mile on our backward way struck upon the 
land by the shadowy shore of Ramm. We landed to- 


| lerably far from the house, and then arm and arm went 


into the beautiful, gloomy park. 
happy to be wandering on Bear’s arm in the still wood ; 


I fancy Ma chére mere was but | 


| together. 


' tiful creature trembled and backed. 


to feel how the fresh delicious air played on my cheek ; 
to know my husband to be so good, and the Neaven 
above us so clear. Also he was happy, to be wandering 
with his wife amid the remembrances of his childhood, 
He looked around him, breathed deeply, and said in a 
low voice, while he pressed my arm to him, “ How glori- 
ous!” And know, my Maria, if he says one word, it has 
more weight than a hundred out of the mouth of another. 

So wandered we deeper and deeper into the wood. 
The high thick-leaved trees; the shade, the silence, the 
recollections which seemed to abide under these shades, 


the loneliness, and the image of the gloomy hermit of 


Ramm; and Ramm itself, which stood there like the 
Genius of the place,—all combined to produce in usa 
solemnity of mood. But 2s we slowly wandered onward 
we heard, at first dull, then more distinctly, a treading 
and stamping as of a wild horse which some one was 
endeavouring, but in vain, to master. I[ for my part 
have no great fancy for unbroken horses ; but Lars An- 
ders, on the contrary, must have had, for he hastened his 


We advanced to an open space, and there making halt, 
were fascinated, as it were, by the wild but fine spectacle. 
The same man and the same horse which we had seen 


we here beheld again; but now in violent contest. The 
man sate commandingly on the back of the horse, which 
he would compel to leap over a broad ditch. The bean- 
It threw itself to 


the left and to the right; it pawed, it would not take 


The next | 


_whole beauty of his race. 


the leap; and the foam fell from its black and shining 
body. But like an intrepid, despotic will, the man sate 
firm, admonishing, punishing, compelling. 

The noble animal developed in this wild strife the 
His eyes sparkled, his wide 


_outspread nostrils seemed to dart forth fire, while lie 
‘struck the earth with his hoofs, and with a hundred 


leaps sought to escape that one leap which he was urged 
to. The rider sate with unexampled skill, moved him- 
self to the motions of the horse, and ever again was the 
refractory animal brought to the same spot. ‘The same 
demand was made, and ever again began the same con- 
test. Thus certainly fora whole hour did the two strive 
The horse then appeared weary, became still, 


bunt made no attempt to obey the will of his master. 


the book into the fire, but my husband insists on it that | 


we should finish it. 
book gave him pleasure. 

At the very moment, however, when I was about to 
begin reading, I glanced through the window. The 
leaves of the alder bushes whispered in the wind, the 


I fancy all the grislinesses of the | 


swans moved their white wings, clouds collected softly | 


towards the west, and it seemed to me asif all beckoned 
and whispered, “Come out! come out !” impelling me 
with an indescribable desire into the fresh air and green- 
ness, 


wishes. He grumbled a little, stretched himself, and 


then after a few moments, stood up and took his hat. | 


The good Bear ! 

I soon put on my bonnet and shawl, and was ready to 
take his arm, but the moment we were about to pass 
through the door, he looked around with a peculiar long 
glance as if he had forgotten something, and I, for i 


know now very well the meaning of his looks, sprang in | 
probability; though we should say the sternness 


immediately, took his pipe, filled it, struck fire and 
lighted it myself, to his great delight. 


I seized Bear by the ear, and whispered my | , 
cited. “Oh let us go, Lars Anders, far from this hor- 


the personages of this story. 


The blood ran down his spur-fretted sides; the man 
dismounted and threw the bridle loose ; the horse stood 
quiet and looked at him; he took something from his 
breast-pocket, held it to the forehead of the horse. “ It 
is the third time we have striven,” said he sullenly ; 
* farewell!” 

There was 2 flash before the horse, a shot was fired, 
and he fell at the feet of his master. We saw it stretch 
forth its head when dying, as if for a caress; we heard 
a dull groan, and then all was still. 

My husband pressed my arm to him with a violence 
which | had never seen before, struck his clenched fist 
to his brow, and drawing back, exclaimed to himself, 


|“ It is Bruno! Lord, my God! yes, it is he!” 


“It is Satan, Satan himself!” cried I, greatly ex- 


rible man; I will not see him again!” 


By this time the interest of the reader is toler- 
ably deep, we should imagine, in the fortunes of 
We dare only tell, 
that after many exciting scenes, and fiery trials, 
all ends well, and without any great violation of 


and rigour of the Baroness, in her maternal char- 


I felt myself happy, 
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Mirabeau and his father, and the high-strained 
notions of paternal authority which belonged to 
feudal usages. Leaving the romance of the work, 
we regret that we cannot follow, to the close, the 
union of the Bear and his Bearess. Dr Werner 





loses, by a bankruptcy, all the bachelor savings | 


which had placed his mind above care for after- 
life, and entitled him prudently to marry. But 
this season of adversity and impending ruin only 
tends to give deeper tenderness to mutual wedded 

. . rm . . 
affection. These scenes, with equal beauty with 
those which ushered in the married life of Dr. and 
Mrs. Werner, have a more delicious tenderness. 
The Baron Stellan genus, if possessed of any remain- 
ing heart or candeui, need but witness them to 
renounce their cold creed. 

Wecan give but a part of one of these seencs.— 
Dy, Werner and his wife, when they had paid all 
‘heir debts, had very little left; and they had aban- 
‘ioned their beloved Rosenvik for a dull, small house 
inthetown; but the best was made of everything, 
and all met by a kind and strong spirit in the hus- 
hand, and with cheerfulness and activity by the wife. 
She resolved to begin to give music lessons without 
telling her Bear; but she first set her house in 
order— 

Our three rooms are neat and comfortable, but do not 
lie on the sunny side, which I regret. Farewell, my 
flowers! Well, we can live without them. Ihave dur- 
ing three days rummaged about greatly. Yesterday | 
yut up curtains myself in our chamber. Serena was 
iiere, and helped me. How interesting the conversation 
over this was you can imagine. “My angel, give me 
that piece of muslin?”°—‘ Have you the scissors?’ 
* Where are the needles 2°’ —“ Here !’—* The hammer ?” 

—* There !°—“ This nail is blunted.”—* Here, here is 
another ;” andso on. And there was some joke, some 
laughter. With Serena work becomes pleasure; she 
does all easily and well. Towards noon we had al! in 
order, and when Bear came home I led him with some 
pride into my room, which he had never before seen so 
adorned. “ Ah! the d——1!” he exclaimed, gaping and 
srimacing With all his might. 

Serena dined with us. She was merry, and joked with 
Bear. The dinner was good; it was a pleasant little 
imeal. When Serena, after dinner, had left us, Bear fel! 
into a sort of ecstasy over her, and exclaimed, “She is 
an actual angel !” 


“Yes, Bear; and on that account she would be not in | 


the least suitable as a wife for thee.” 

“ Not in the least; even as little as I am fit for a hus- 
band for her. For me there is only one that is suitable, 
and that is my wife.” 

* Ah! she suits you admirably.” 

All is now in order in my little house; had I only a 
little sun. But, thank God, I have the best sunshine of 
the house. I have peace! 

Franziska was about to become a mother. In 
their half-bantering conversations, the Baron 
Stellan had, in picturing the discomforts and pains 
of matrimony, spoken of the chance of ten daugh- 
ters !—one lame, another with a spine complaint; 
and the ludicrous idea had taken serious hold of 
her imegination. Besides, she dreaded that her 





ear would be more than averse to her girls, and 
‘eared to communicate her condition :— 

Bear is no longer young; he loves undisturbed quiet 
at home ; and it is not to be wondered at that he should 
dislike the crying and noise of childreu, and all the 
trouble which they occasion. 


And then—after the loss 


| Without, and sounded disagreeably to me. 


_ Miss Rohl. 
‘tenance; I saw the divine, all-illuminating glance of the 


pe: . . 
0; . ‘Aba , ‘ - if ™w , ‘ Ne , 


nerty, § ppressies to him to have new 
expenses, new cares to suppott., which, insiead of de- 
creasing, continually increase. Andif l should have two 
girls at once, and then, according to Stellan’s prophecy, 
eight in addition, what will he think! How will he be 
satisfied with it? You cannot tell, Maria, how these 
thoughts weighed me down! 

My poor little maiden! It is not enough that many a 
suffering, many a bitter experience must be thy lot in 
the world, but probably thy father will not once welcome 
thee into life with a smile; perhaps he will press thee 
with 2 secret sigh to his bosom. And if thou shouldest 
lose thy mother early, perhaps even at thy birth—for 
how many women die in viving life to their children, 
and Iam not strong—who then, my little maiden, will 
sit fondly by thy cradle! Who will soothe thy disquiet 
into peace? Whowill, later, comfort thee in diffienlties ? 
Who will love thee, and teach thee to conduct thyself? 
Where wilt thon find ever-open arms? My tears flow, 


/ and I must conelude. 


5th.—But now I dry up my tears,and proceed. Last 
evening I sate alone, and worked at a little child’s cap. 
My heart was heavy, and my unshed tears choked me. 
Bear was not come home. The wind blew strongly 
It also ocea- 
sioned that I did not hear Bear’s arrival before lic opened, 
as usual, abruptly the door of the room where I sate. | 
hastily threw my work under a shawl, blushed, and had 
searcely time to bid him good evening. Bear looked 
unwontedly cheerful, and exclaimed, Joudly: “ Good 
evening, my little wife, how is it with thee?” 

“* Very well,” answered I; and, in order to ward off 


| ferther questions, asked myself—* What hast thou in 
| thy hand there?” 


“(nly an ugly pasteboard box. An old woman bo- 
thered me to buy it. We will see if thou eanst make it 
of any use to hold thy combs, hair-pins, and so on. He 
set the great pretended box on the table, loosened the 
cloth in which it was wrapped with a horrible grimace, 
and before my eyes lay a picture in a costly gold frame. 
Two figures, as it were, stood living before me in it. 


~The most beautiful Mother-of-God hovered on the clouds, 


with the Child-God on her arm. It was a copy of 
Raphael’s Madonna Sistina,in black chalk, by the clever 
I saw the heavenly peace in Maria’s coun- 


child, and I became so comfortable, so heavenly corn- 
fortable in my mind, I conld not speak, and, without 
being aware of it, ran sweet happy tears on the glass of 
the picture. I had forgotten all around me; 1 knew 


/not whether I was on earth or in heaven, when | found 


myself encircled by Bear’s arms, and heard him say with 
atender, but affectionately upbraiding voice—* Fanny, 
why should I not know that I am a father!” 


In this moment I became violently affected. Phid my 


| head on his shoulder, and could scarcely stammer forth 


-“O Bear! Iwas afraid that you would uot be pleased |” 

My Maria! how did I feel as I saw Bear drop on his 
knees before me, as he kissed my hands, my dress, while 
with great tears in his eyes, and with a faltering voice, 
he exclaimed—“1 not pleased! I not happy! I am 
delighted! My Fanny, my wife, my child!’ In such 
emotion I had never seen him, and my heart dissolved 
itself in inexpressible love and joy. 

This hour was beautiful, was divine! But one such 
in this earthly life, and one may be contented ; one has 
understood what heaven is, 

After our first extreme agitation had subsided, Bear 
seated himself by me, and lectured me, half in a tender 
and sportive, and half in a serious tone, on my strange 
secresy. My heart was open; I let him read it; [ let 
him see all which of late had been working there. At 
first he smiled, then he became more serions, and at last 
he said, somewhat out of humonr-—“* But that is very 
silly, Fanny! Where has been thy reliance on the 
Most High? Does this miserable fear become those who 
believe in Him and his Goodness?” 

“ Ah!” I said, sighing, “I believe firmly on Him, and 


| yet children fall down stairs, or ont of the window, and 


become cripples or idiots for life.” 
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“Well, and what then?” said Bear, and looked me 
in the face with a glance which at once was firm and 
clear; I did not imagine he could have made his eyes so 
large. I cast my eyes down, and answered, softly— 
“ And children may also become unfortunate.” 

“Well, and what then?” exclaimed Bear, and looked 
at me as before. 

“And what then! and what then!’ I cried, impa- 
tiently, and was very near getting angry; but Bear's 
look again struck me, and penetrated into my inmost 
soul. I understood him now--understood his manly 
strength, his love, and piety. “ Bear,” said I, with con- 


trition, “ I will trust, with thee ; come what will, I will | 
not murmur, nor despair; but hold fast my faith in the | 


everlasting (soodness.” 
Bear clasped me to his heart. 


I was somewhat anxious to avoid going furiher into | 


the fears which I had entertained ; but he had laid him- 
self out to question me, and he wonld not desist till he 
had drawn all forth. When I alluded to my doubt re- 
garding himself, he became angry and said—* Hiow 
couldst thou think so ill of me, Fanny’? How couldst 
thou imagine me to be so pitiful, so unnatural a wretch ? 
This only can excuse thee, that thou wert unwell.” 

“ But, Bear now that we are become poor, it will, 
indeed, be a matter of great anxiety to bring up and edu- 
cate children, especially if we have many—if we actu- 
ally have ten girls!” I laughed as I said this, but it 
was with tearful eyes. 

“That will be done even. Weshall find means, never 
fear. Children that are received in love, bring a blessing 
with them. ‘The more children,the more paternosters.” 

“* But the education—the education ! sighed I ; “what 
burdens this brings with it, when we consider the de- 
mands of the present day.” 
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*T ask the d——-] ofter the demand. of the time, in 
many respects,’ muttered Bear; and added, with serions 
and cordial kindness—* We will love our children, 
Fanny! We will bring them up in a clear and steady 
fear of God. We will teach them order and diligence. 
What relates to talent and a finer accomplishment, they 
shall reecive that too if we have the means; if we have 
them not, then do not let us trouble ourselves about 
them. The chief thing is, that they become good and 
useful men; they will then find their way both here and 
hereafter. Thou, my Fanny, wilt early teach thei 
what is in the hymn which thou art so fond of siaging-- 

We who can read his paternoster right, 
Fears neither witch nor devil, 

Bear’s words and mild and manly expressien, too 
hold on and elevated my heart. “No!” I exelaime:), 
“JT will no longer be anxious and fearful. I cannot be 
so with thee, my Bear. And thou little exiled prophet” 

] took up the little eap—*come forth to the light, 
and speak opeuly of the mystery!” 

How delighted was Bear with the littlecap! Te had 
never yet seen anything so neat and pretty. I now 
sewed on the small lace round it. Bear held it on hi, 
great fist, and smiled at it, as if he already saw it adori 
the head of his child. The whole evening was a succes- 
sion of the most joyful feelings and scenes. 

And now we tear ourselves away from a work 
which it is really a delight to tell the world about ; 
congratulating Mrs Howitt upon her useful la- 
hours, and firmly believing that there is taste, ant 


nature, and goodness enough left among us to ap- 
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preciate The Neighbours. 


EVELYN HOWARD.* 


Tins is a novel of considerable merit, though 
its movement is too slow for the dash and glitter 
of these latter times of light literature. The 
principal hero, the immaculate Revil Sydney, 
flies above common syinpathies; and the reader 
is fairly worn out with mistakes, misunderstand- 
ings, and cross-purposes. There is an episode—a 
subordinate story, of Douglas Howard, the bro- 
ther of the heroine, a mean and selfish, but very 
handsome and fascinating young soldicr, who gains 
the light heart of a wild and wilful heiress, and 
breaks it—which is more effective than the main 
story, because much more true to nature. Dou- 
glas Howard is disappointed of his wife’s fortune, 
which, by a condition in the will of the relative 
who bequeathed it, was forfeited by her marrying, 
without the approbation of her guardian, the all- 
perfect Revil Svdney. From this part of the novel 
We extract a scene or two which are not unfavour- 
able specimens of its exeeution— 


Searcely a fortnight had elapsed, since Catherine cast | 


behind her friends and kindred to unite her fortunes with 


him she loved ; but that fortnight had strangely sobered | 


the high spirit of the wild and thoughtless girl. The 


bridal chaplet yet bound her brows, but the roses were | 


tuded. 


even dreamt of before, she sat in one of the smallest | 
rooms of the Ship Hotel at Dover, listening for her hus- | 
band’s step; and when it came, far from going to wel- | 


come him with the timid yet beaming tenderness, which 
marks the demeanour of the young wife, she remained 


# 6 Evelyn Howard ; or, Mistaken Polier.*? A Domestic 


Tale. 


In “4 vo!) . Sannde: ~& Otler. 


With more sorrow in her heart than she had | 


where she was, her tearful eyes fixed on the letter that 
lay before her. 

And why was this?) Because she was afraid of him 
who had vowed “to love and cherish her’—vowed to 
share her sorrow, as well as her gladness, at that altar 
where the promise of the lip alone is a mockery that 
will be registered against the otfender. She feared un- 
kindness, whose chilling touch will wither life and sou! 

-the branch and root, as well as the leaf and bud, and 
was soon to learn the feeble influence of the oath which 
is lightly spoken; that, like characters traced in sand, it 
is easily obliterated. 

With her hand she had given her heart, with all its 
sacred affections, and an undoubting confidence. In 
launching her bark of happiness upon the shores of 
matrimony, she had made Douglas her pilot and her 
vuiding star; nor ever thought it could be wrecked 
by him, who ought to steer her through the troubled 
waves as well as through the peaceful waters. But 
clouds soon gathered over the life of joy she had expected 
to lead. ‘The jirst intimation to Douglas, that her for- 
tune might be withheld, by destroying the delusion that 
she had been loved for herself alone, gave her the first 

knowledge of the meaning of “ bitterness of heart.” 

| With vindictive malice, Alexander Bruce, having first 
_ perilled his life to gratify his intemperate anger, made 
| the certain loss of Catherine’s property a subject of open 
| triumph; and Catherine, sure of her brother's opposi- 
tion, had begun to feel her confidence that Mr. Sydney = 
_ regard for her would withhold him from testifying disap- 
probation of her marriage, considerably shaken. 

She wrote to him, and put forth her case with all the 
eloyuence of which she was mistress ; but in vain: the 
/ answer had just arrived, and though far from unkind, it 

crushed entirely her ill-founded hopes, Wishing to break 
_ her disappointment gradually to Douglas, as soon as she 
heard his step, she hastily dried ler eyes, and had jurt 
time to fold up the letter, aud thrauw her handkerchiei 
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ever it, Wien Pouglas entered the room. It was even- 
ing, and more for cheerfulness than warmth, a fire 
imumt in the grate. Douglas sat down by the fire, and 
Catherine knelt on the foutstool by his side. 

“T have not seen you all day,” murmured Catherine. 
with an accent of sorrow rather than reproach. 

“M‘Naughten and I have been engaged elsewhere,” 
replied Douglas, coolly. 

* I detest M* Naughten,” said Catherine, pettishly. 

“Very possibly,” 
which the pronunciation of those two words interrupted, 
ond then proceeded to arrange his hair and cravat by the 
ulass over the mantel-piece. ‘That Pepys knows no 
more of cutting hair than an ass ; he has shorn my locks 
“s completely as ever Samson’s were, though I expressly 
told him not to cut the curls. He has so transformed 
mae, that Ino longer think I am my mother’s son, but 
changed at my birth, as was a transatlantic neighbour, 
who was so persuaded he was a changling that he spent 
2 whole life seeking his original self. By the he: I 
jurgot to say that M'Naughten dines with us to-day.” 

“Ts he always to be at our fireside ? Can you never 
dispense with his society !” asked Catherine 

* Not easily ; for I find him both useful and agree able, 
] suppose you have not yet heard from Mr. Sydney. 

“Speak kindly to me, Douglas; remember what I 
have forsaken for your sake—-fricnds, wealth ——” 

“hope not, or I shall find it difficult to testify my 
vratitude. 
~ on the contrary ; but where is the letter? 
have received one.” 

“Do not break my heart with unkindness, Douglas; 
it is cruel to blame, for had : the wealth of India | 
would gladly resign it to you. 

Without replying, Douglas snatched the letter from 
her hand, and began to read; but had searcely perused 
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yourseif, or of me, Ly keeping me here fer every one 
that passes by to see.’ . 

A slow, reiuctant step crossed the room. Catheriue 
unturned the lock, and, without speaking, walked back 
tu the seat she had quitted. Douglas entered—he said 
nothing, but passed his arm round her shoulders and 


kissed her cheek. 


Selfishness had not, then, so completely encrusted his 


| heart as to render it impenetrable to compunction—he 


said Douglas, resuming the whistling | 


was capable of remorse, but neither noble nor generous 
enough to make much concession. <A sullen look ora 
reproachful word would have changed his superficial 
pehiteuce into anger and enmity. But Catherine was 
too justly and heavily aggrieved, aud her heart was too 
erushed for upbraiding. Douglas had been enthusiasti- 
cally loved, and according to her views, esteemed; he 
had just evineed disregard, if not contempt, of her affec- 
tion, and centring all his anxiety in the possession of her 
wealth, had added insult to disrespect, as the expecta- 
tion of obtaiming it vanished. With all her wildness 
and thoughtlessness, she was not devoid of that sort of 

asibility which renders its possessor peculiarly vulner- 
shafts of unkindness ; but Donglas’s con- 
duct deserved a harsher name, and was well calculated 
to arouse her resentment. 

Reflection was not one of the powers of her mind ; 


} 
able to the 


‘habitually guided by feeling and impulse, she knew no- 


I never asked you to forsake wealth for me | 


thing of the principle which, in obedience to the Divine 
command, and to the dethronement of human passion, 
* suffereth long, and is kind.” Constantly following the 


_ promptings of her natural disposition, Catherine’s actions 
had no certain regulator, and being cousequently the 


half-a-dozen lines when, throwing it down with an ex- | 


ciamation that made her shudder, he paced the room like 
one distracted. 

Atfection, as well as a sense of duty, prompted Cathe- 
rine to soothe and lull the violence she witnessed ; and, 


sport of every feeling which swept by, it was fortunate 
for her that those feelings were generally kind and 
amiable. 

At first she turned away her head; but when Dou- 
glas repeated the caress, her reply, thongh an indirect, 
was a more certain proof of his pardon than anything 


| she conld have said, and plainly evidenced that her 


jeving her hand gently on his arm, she said, in as cheer- | 
_ placed his arm in the sling, observing, with affectionate 


ful a tone as she ‘could assume 

* Let us not be cast down; darkest clouds will some- 
times pass over without breaking. 
less happy for being less rich. 
poor, if that is ny fate; and you will never hear me 
mourn departed luxuries.” 

“Away!” said Douglas, roughly shaking her off; 
“vou deceived me, and have consequently ruined your- 
self, and me also. Had you dealt with me fairly and 
eandidly, as you ought, and revealed the particulars of 
your uncle’s will, neither you nor I would have been 
placed in the situation in which we now stand.” 

“ It appears that Ihave deceived myself,” said Cathe- 
rine, bitterly. “Lf neither suspected you of interested 
motives, nor believed my guardian could be inexorable. 
You said then that you loved me—say sv again, Dou- 
«lass do not let me think you so base ‘ad cruel as to 
ave Inred me from a home where | w ‘s happy, from 
no other motive than topossess my gold. Say that you 
had other feelings—that vou did not deceive me—and 
that T have not been the victim of eupidity.” 

“ My gold!” repeated Douglas, with a laugh that con- 
gealed the blood in her heart—* my gold! Where is 
it? There seems little chance of handling that; but 
preduee it, and I will tell you again that I love you.” 

“Heaven forgive you, Douglas!” said the heart- 
stricken wife, and rushed out of the room. 

The young bride saw and felt her position in all its 
misery 3 and the blast of desolation, sweeping over her 
heart, roughly laid low all the flowery hopes which in 
fancy she had seen blooming on her oe 

Half an hour after Catherine had left him, with the 
ery of an anguished heart upon her lips, Douglas knock- 
ed ut her door, and receiving no answer, he called her 
several times by name. Instead of any reply, he heard 
at intervals the convulsive sob of one who had no power 
to vent or to suppress her sorrow. 

* Catherine, open the door, and do not make a foul of 


People are not the | 
I shall soon learn to be | 


ought to be controlled,” 


just and cruel as to deprive me of it, when bya 


tenderness might be bleeding from the blow it had just 
received, but was not weakened. Without mentioning 
his unkindness, or alluding to the past, she gently re 


solicitude, that it could not get well without care. 
Douglas was touched, for unexpected forbearance often 
unlocks the heart, and draws thence a torrent of gene- 
rous feelings which would otherwise have remained con- 
gealed. Pride, which would have led him to resent re- 
proach, and have rendered him callous to the suffering 
he had inflicted, now gave way; throwing himself on 
his knees, he execrated the hastiness of his temper, and, 
elasping her hands within his own, entreated for for- 
giveness 

You must not mind these gusts of rage; 1 cannot 
prevent them they are natural to me,” said Douglas ; 
as if their being natural was sufficient excuse for their 
indulgence. 

* But when they lacerate the feelings of others, they 
replied Catherine, for the first 
time betrayed into declamation upon a moral duty. 

* And for the future 1 will make the attempt,” said 
Douglas; * but come into the next room—see what you 
ean devise to meet my present exigencies, for if Mr. 
Sydney is resolved upon withholding your fortune, I am 
ruined,’ 

* Perhaps he will relent ; I cannot believe him so un- 
word 
he can secure it me.” 

* Look there!” said Douglas, pointing to a large pile 
of papers, some folded in the suspicious shape of bills, 
others lying open, bearing similar symptoms in the 
ledger lines and various figures, ranged in columna, on 
one side of the paper; “ look there, Catherine - and 
when I tell you that these are not half of what will 
come in When my affairs are known, and that, far from 
pier able to support you, I have not a shilling which 

hot owing twenty times over can you wonder at the 
intemperate expressions de spair has forced from me. 
Oppressed with debts which Lhave now no means of 
li-charving, blasted in name, with the disgrace of ar- 
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198 NEW 
rest before me, I have uo refuge but an ounce of 
lead.” c 

“ Oh! Douglas, Douglas, do not talk so recklessly ! 
said Catherine, shuddering with horror at what he had 
said. “ I at least, need not be an encumbrance to yon ; 
I can go back to Alexander. He will not easily forgive 
me ; but he will not leave his sister in starvation.” 

The last word almost choked Catherine. She, who 
from childhood had known only wealth, and squandered 
it in idle profusion, was now obliged to cast in her mind 
how she should get her daily bread. 

To send her away did not suit Douglas. 

Catherine's friends provided for her, and for the 
reasonable wants of her husband; but her fate is 
sealed. The story is wound up—the heroine, 
Evelyn Howard, efter her endless trials and 
tiresome agonies, is the happy wife of Revil Syd- 
ney—now Lord Ravenshaw, Catherine had gone 
abroad with her husband, and gradually declined in 
health. Wer character is moralized over 3 but we 
leave the moral for the tale:— 

For some time after her return to England, the en- 
dearments of her little girl, and the caresses universally 
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bestowed upon her, infused fresh energy into her mind; | 
but that did not last long, and the spirit which might | 
have enabled her to struggle against sorrow and isola- | 


tion was wanting. Silently, and almost imperceptibly, 
she was fading away like a neglected flower. 
Douglas’ indifference had alienated her affection ; he 


was no longer loved as when she was content to share | 
cheerfully his poverty and disgrace ; but the secrecy of | 


wedded sorrow she was not now willing to violate. She 
had found complaint useless, and sympathy unavailing ; 
and no longer made the one nor sought the other. Eve- 
lyn’s character she had learned to admire, and to wish 
ithad been her own, yet was tuo feeble-minded to make 
the exertions necessary in the imitation of it. 

“It is too late, I cannot alter now,’ would Catherine 
often say, When comparing herself with Evelyn... . 


It was autumn, and Lord and Lady Ravenshaw were | 
about to start on a tour through the western counties, 


intending afterwards to pay the long-promised visit to 
Corvyn. Catherine had latterly evinced a restiess de- 
sire for change; but Douglas, a keen sportsman, was 
little inclined to forego his favourite pastime, and will- 
ingly consented to her accompauying his sister in her tour. 

The carriage was at the door, but Catherine still lin- 
gered, regarding again and again every object eloquent 
of happier days, and endeared by former associations. 

* Ready at last!” said Douglas, as she entered the 
room, slightly turning his head from the glass, where he 
was arranging his handsome curls; and, glaneing at his 
watch, added, * I shall be late for my engagement as it is.” 


* When shall you join us!” asked Catherine, as he led | 


her from the room, after a farewell, solemn enough to 
have startled auy less determinedly thoughtless than he. 

* Oh! when I have nothing else todo. Travelling is 
not much to my tasie.” 

* Will you come if I send vor you ¢’ asked Catherine. 

“ [ cannot promise,” was the careless reply. 

Catherine was then seated in the carriage; she said 
no more; and as Douglas then immediately walked 
uway, she followed him for one half instant with her 
eye, and then raised her attenuated hand to wipe away 
w solitary tear. The carriage drove off,and,as it whirled 
along, she turned her head, and fixed an earnest gaze on 
the windows of the home she was leaving, and then 
pressed her arm round the little prattler at her side. 

Catherine remained at a cottage in Devonshire, 
while her friends pursued their tour. 

Having left Catherine to all appearance improving, 
Evelyn was surprised at the change she found in her on 
her return; but Catherine owned to no increase of indis- 
position, and the next day they were again «n route to 
Nfracombe, where Douglas was expected to join them. 
On arriving there, they found not Douclas, but a letter 
describing his engagements, aud excusing himself irom 
keeping the appvintiuent, 
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Catherine took the letter, and, fatigued with her jour- 
ney, retired to rest. Some time afterwards, Evelyn 
found her kneeling by her infant’s crib, pale and calm as 
the sleeping child before her. At her entrance, Cathe- 
rine looked up, and beckoning her to approach, tor some 
time rested her head in silence upon her shoulder. He-~ 
breathing soon became gradually thicker, aud she broke 
forth into rapid convulsive sobs. 

* Evelyn, [ have not much longer tv remain here. | 
have felt it for some time past; but not till now did j 
think my end was so near. I owe you for years of kind- 
ness—add more to the many. When Iam gone, become 
the mother of my child—watch over her, rear her a; 
your own—and neither in destiny nor character may she 
resemble me,” said Catherine, pressing her hand tightly 
upon her heart, as if to control by force the emotion 
which almost choked her. 

Evelyn, for the first time aware of Catherine's opinion 
ot herself, was shocked and distressed ; but considering 
her illness more in spirit than in body, she strove tu 
argue her into a more cheerful train of thinking. 

* | shall never be better, nor ever see my home again,’ 
said Catherine. “ Do not grieve for me, Evelyn; J am 
not now sorry to die. ‘Time was wlien I feared death ; 
but it is not so now. Iwas not cut downin my thougiit- 
less days, but spared tosorrow and repent. | am youny 
in years, but old here,’ said Catherine, again pressing 
her heart, and, leaning down, covered lier tace with her 
hands. When she removed them, her countenance ap- 
peared calm and serene. 

“(ood night, Evelyn; I 
this evening.” 

EXvelyn lett her without participating Catherine’s in 
pression to its fullest extent, and communicated all that 
had passed to Lord Ravenshaw, who immediately des- 
patched an express for Douglas, whose whereabouts, 
however, Was not accurately known. 

*T hope nothing was kept back—-he does not require 
it,” said Catherine, bitterly, when informed the follow- 
ing morning of what had been done; then added, in 2 
gentler tone, “ If he comes at all, he will come too late ; 
i feel that I shall not see him again. ‘Tell him—but 
no, he will not care to hear it; say only that if, in 
memory of all he once promised, he would grant m) 
last request—it is tou leave Julia to be educated and 
brought up by you. Vromise—promise to undertake 
the chatae; « « «+ + # + « 

“1 could not perfurim the duty as well as you will. 
Untaught myself, how am I fit to instruct others ! The 
wisdom I have nuw hived, tastes too much of the bitter- 
ness of regret for me to wish to impart that to Julie. 
No, you will be a better teacher for her than her mo- 
ther could have been! All is well, but there is anguish 
in parting past all revealing.” . 

At that moment, Julia made her appearance, cares-i1g 
and fondling her doll. Catherine called her, and !n 
answer to the long fervent kiss the mother imprinted on 
her darling’s cheek, Julia wreathed her soft round arms 
about her neck, lisping out some childish tale, little 
dreaming that the ears then eagerly drinking in every 
word would shortly hear no more— that not the voice ol 
any charmer could invade the stillness of that dwelling to 
which every passing hour brought her nearer and nearer. 

* | have not done as many do,” said Catherine, when 
talking to Evelyn, a few days afterwards,—‘ I seldom 
upbraided Douglas; 1 never voluntarily vexed him. 
My faults have been committed against myself. Seems 
that my remonstrances angered without altering him, | 
was silent, and thought 1 did my whole duty; it never 
occurred to me to seek a submissive spirit, or strengtli 
to bear my trials. With a heart formed for affection, I 
could neither receive nor bestow it. My marriage allen- 
ated my brother, and I would have clung the more to 
Douglas if he would have let me—but—it matters not 
now, all is forgiven and will soon be forgotten, for such 
sorrows go not beyond the grave.’ : 

Catheriue’s iliness soon assumed an alarming appeat- 
ance: she suuk rapidly, and grew weaker almost every 
honr. lier disorder batiled every eifort of human skill, 
and it soon became evident that the last pulses of lite 
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were beating. Douglas had not arrived, and though 
Catherine appeared calin, and said but little, every 
sound of carriage wheels brought a faint flush upon her 
wasted cheek, 


One afternoon, her sofa at her desire having been | 
placed near the window, she had rested as if asleep for , 
several hours, when she suddenly started from her ap- | 


parent slumber at the noise of a post-chaise galloping up 
to the door. 


“Is it Douglas, Evelyn !—quick, tell me!” said Ca-. 


therine eagerly; but ere Evelyn could speak, the last 
efiort of Catherine’s expiring strength was exerted to 


— ee 


mVELYN HOWARD. 






raise herself to the window. The attempt failed, and 
she fell back senseless on her pillow. 

It was Douglas. —But his wife was dead. 

His grief and remorse were frantic for the 
moment; but he was not one long to harbour 
thoughts that disturbed his own repose. We think 


_ this episode no unfavourable specimen of the powers 


of the authoress of Evelyn Howard ; a romance 
which will delight those who relish delicate embar- 
rassments and innocent manceuvring. 


A REVOLUTIONARY ODE.* 


** J und overturn, overturn, overturn 1." ~E2eKi RL 


I pip dream a bodeful dreaming; 
Thunders rolled, red fires were gleaming ; 
Earth did quake. 
And | saw God’s angel winging 
Earthward, earnest message bringing ; 
J‘earful in my ears *tis wringing : 
Thus he spake : 


* Rouse thee, Wrath, and be a giant ! 

People’s will that has been pliant 
Long, too long, 

Up! and snap thy rusty chaining, 

Brittle bond for thy restraining ; 

Know the hour; the weak are reigning; 
Thou art strong. 


“ Rise, and right the wrongs of ages, 
Balance Time’s unequal pages 
Vith the sword ! 
Velvet-cushioned tools have slumbered, 
Wanton weeds my garden cumbered, 
Now their barren days are numbered, 
saith the Lord. 


* Tear, ye loveless narrow-hearted, 
Few for whom the many smarted, 
Hear my word ! 
1 have heard the people’s moaning, 
I have known the poor man’s groaning, 
| have vowed a sad atoning, 
Saith the Lord ! 


“ Who have lived in pillowed pleasure, 

Ye shall now, in righteous measure, 
Eat the dust. 

Who beheld the bondman sallow 

Pine, that ye in lust might wallow, 

Ye shall fat young Freedom's fallow; 
So “tis just. 


* People’s heroes, mountain-breasted, 

Looking lightnings, tempest-crested, 
Seize the sword ! 

Bellow with a vengeful thunder, 

Turn each topmast over under, 

Let Pride’s purple minions wonder, 
Saith the Lord! 


“ For their hopes a strong delusion, 
For their plans a dark confusion, 

I have stored. 
Pride with folly shall be mated, 
Wisdom still shall come belated, 
Mercy shall not find the fated, 

Saith the Lord ! 


$e ——— -_-~ —_ — 


’ 
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* It has been attempted, in the following verses, to epito- 
mize the principal phases of the Freneli Revolution ; only, 
however, in so iar as these appeared to be the necessary phases 





of every great national convulsion under the present coustitu- | 


tion of society. 
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“Tron men and unrelenting, 

Who shall do, without repenting, 
Deeds abhorred, 

For my vengeance | have chosen; 

Them no wheedling words shall cozen, 

They are hard, their tears are frozen, 
Saith the Lord | 


“* Sudden fear shall seize the palace; 
Every wile of witless malice 
Shall be tried. 
Things despised, the weak, the nameless, 
I will fire with fury tameless, 
They shall smite, themselves not blameless, 
Blameful pride. 


* Kings shall meet and band together, 
Despot spread for despot brother 
Solemn beard. 
What they vow they shall pursue it, 
1 will spur and goad them to it; 
‘hey shall do; 1 will undo it,+ 
Saith the Lord ! 


* March, mine elect iron warriors! 
Strike! and old Pride's jealous barriers 
Stand no more. 
Ye shall judge the kings with rigour, 
Ope the lists to strength and vigour ; 
Earth her increase to the digger 
Shall restore. 


“ Tear the patch-work, rend the rotten, 
Let the useless be forgotten, 

Earth the dead! 
Time ‘tis none for square and bevel, 
Those I send shall rage and level; 
Terror through the courtly revel 

They shall spread. 
“ Wit I sent—the fools did scoff it; 
Love they knew not; now my prophet 

Is the Sworn. 
With stern hate IT have begun it; 
When strong Love hath bravely won it, 
They shall know that | have done it, 

Saith the Lorn !” 


Spake the God-seut, thunder-knelling 

Feeble hearts of men compelling, 
And up soared. 

1 with salved sight awaking, 

In swift ruin’s overtaking, 

In the fust Earth’s fearful quaking, 
Kuew the Lord. 


J.S. B. 


— _ 


+ Compare 1088 in England, aud 1050 ip France. A Re 
BTORATION never can succeed, What the body politic throws 
off as foreign to its healthy hature, may be stuck Ou again for 
|] never vrow, 
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CRACKNELS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


BY BON GAULTIER, 


A CLEAR fire, a clean hearth, anda merry party 
of friends! Mrs, Battle, undying Mrs. Battle, 
gave “ the rigour of the game” the preference to 
the third of the agrémens we have just named ; 
and, undoubtedly, a well-fought game of whist to 
a person of a calmly ferocious disposition, who, 
like her, loves the conflicts which give “ time to 
form rooted friendships, and to cultivate steady 
enmities,” is a great luxury. But commend us to 
the merry party, especially when, like that now 
beside us, nobody monopolises the conversation— 
nobody talks out of place. 
mutely eloquent,—paper-stainers, valiant wielders 
of the quill,—poets who have ‘ penned their in- 
spiration,” and romancers who have given an inky 
cloak to the phantoms of their brain. There they 
are—ranzed round our table. Miss Letitia Jones, 
authoress of “ The Love Spell, and other Poems,” 
presents herself in yonder ream of post-wove ; 
Mr. Vernon Smawker pleads in the most moving 
lambics from yonder page of banker’s post. Others 
in the same way,—all silent till we give them 
leave, and speaking no longer than we allow. 
Our soirées are admirably contrived. In place of 
inviting our literary acquaintances to visit us in 
the body, we ask them to throw off a proof impres- 
sion of their souls upon paper; and thus we have the 
full enjoyment of “ an westhetical tea,” as the Ger- 
mans call their conglomerations of bohea and blue- 
ism, without being deafened by the Babylonish 
jabber of small litterateurs, or ruined by their insa- 
tiable demands upon our sherry and sandwiches. 

The results of our Jast circular are before us, 
and we shall have half an hour's recreation among 
them. Mr. Frederick Chumley, a pale Werther- 
faced young gentleman, at the end of the table, 
has been labouring with the throes of composition 
for the last hour. We shall give him relief, for he 
seems as if his thoughts, Minerva-like, were ready 
to leap forth from his pericranium,— 


LINES, 


Can I e’er cease to love thee? 
Forget thee? Ah, no! 

I think of thy beauties, 
Wherever I go. 

The sky’s dewy azure 
Shall speak of thine eyes ; 

The evening’s soft zephyr 
Shall murmur thy sighs. 


When the calm of the twilight 
Shall lap me in bliss, | 

1 will think of thy voice, love, 
I'll think of thy kiss, 


I may roam ’mong the daughters 

_ Of beautiful Spain ; 

Or the darkly-eyed maids of 
The gay State of Maine. 


But in ha}! or in greenwood, 
Afar from my home, 

My footsteps may stray, but 
My heart caunot roam. 





lor our friends are all | 


Worthy of Mr. Frederick Chumley,—or Lord 
Anybody, author of “ Thoughts on Michaelmas— 
Gseese, and any other Poems.”” One remark, for Mr. 
Chumley’s behoof. Ifthe lady, to whom his verses 
are addressed, did not take the very first offer she got 
from another (eligible) party, the more’s the pity. 
Depend upon it, the man who writes in this way 
is never constant for less than a week—or more. 

Oh! this love, this love! It has given rise to 
more rhymes than any other reason in the world. 
Here is a lay of common life, for which everybody 
can find a parallel in his own experience, though 


it is not evervbody who can paint with such skill 
the sorrows of 


ea 





Sarah Briggs. 


THE BITER BIT. 
BY MISS JULIA PELTIROGUS. 


The sun is in the sky, mother, the fowers are springing 
fair, 

Aud the melody of woodland birds is stirring in the air; 

The river, smiling to the sky, glides onward to the sea, 

And happiness is everywhere, oh mother, but with me! 


They are going to the church, mother,—I hear the mar- 
riage bell,— 

It rises o’er the upland,—it haunts me like a knell; 

He leads her on his arm, mother, he cheers her faltering 
step, 

And she clings closer to his side, she does, the demirep ! 

They are crossing by the stile, mother, where we so oft 
have stood,— 

The stile beside the thorn at the corner of the wood ; 

The boughs that oft have echoed the words that won my 
ear, 

Now bend their blossoms o’er him, as he leads his bridal 
fere. 

He will pass beside the stream, mother, where first my 
hand he pressed ; 

By the meadow where, with quivering lip, his passion he 
confessed ; 

And down the hedgerows, where we’ve strayed again 
and yet again; 

Yet he will not think of me, mother, his broken-hearted 
Jane ! 

He said that I was proud, mother, he said I looked for 
gold ; 

He said I did not love him, that my words were few and 
cold; 

Iie said I kept him off and on, in hopes of higher game, 

And it may be that I did, mother,—but who hasn’t done 
the same? 

I did not know my heart, mother, I know it now too late; 

{ thought that I without a pang could wed some nobler 
mate 5 

But no nobler suitor sought me, and he has gone else- 
where, 

And my heart is gone,and I am left to wither in despair. 

You may lay me in my bed, mother, my head is throb- 
ing sore; 

And, mother, prithee, let the sheets be duly aired before ; 

And, if you would do pleasure to your poor desponding 
child, 

Draw me a pot of beer, mother, and, mother, draw it 
mild! 


This reminds us of a valued friend of ours, 
Sarah had many amiable qualities, 
among others a partiality for porter, which she 
prized hevond nectar. A pint a-day was her al- 
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fowance. Sarah fellin love. Appetite, as usual in 
these cases, forsook her,—even Guinness was for- 
sworn. But the object of her affections did not | 
propose. The res anguste domi, it was under- 
stood, prevented him,—and, one day, after the 
lovers had had a long walk together, Sarah’s agi- | 
tation was visible. Explanations had passed, and 
her hopes had vanished. With an air of serene’ 
despair, she took forth a pint of Guinness’s best | 
from her long-neglected stores, and drank it with | 
a lingering satisfaction. We rallied her upon this | 
symptom of returning reason, and she,—she was a 
merry soul,—calinly observed, that she was forced 
to fall back upon her écer, as her beloved could 
not sup-port ’er. 

At lovers’ perjuries, they say, Jove laughs ; and 
if we are to believe poets and romancers, “ the 
beautiful sex,” as Mr. Benjamin D’Israeli calls 
them, are daily contributing not a little to the 
merriment of the facetious Thunderer. Accord- 
ing to his own showing, your true verse-spinner is- 
the most luckless of swains that ever split his un- 
mentionables in prostrating himself at the feet of 
beauty; and the number of refusals he receives 
would be enough to break the heart of the most 
stoical tax-gatherer tliat ever handled bell-pull. 
lanthe, Medora, Claribel, Madeline, Adeline, and 
Marguerite, (the latter, by the bye, we believe, on 
our soul, to keep a cigar-shop in Oxford Street, ) 
are all equally fair and false. This is in the 
course of nature, and the legitimate exercise of fe- 
minine caprice. We have suffered in this way our- | 
selves, at least half-a-dozen times, till our heart 
has attained the callosity of a rhinoceros’ hide, 
and we, therefore, pity no man, who allows him- 
self to be similarly befooled. But there is a pe- 
culiar atrocity in the circumstances which gave 
rise to the following poem, that stirs even the | 
Dead Sea of our sensibilities. The lady, in this 
instance, appears to have carried on a furious flir- 
tation with the bard,—a cousin of her own,—which 
she, naturally, perhaps, but, certainly, cruelly ter- | 
minated, by marrying an old East Indian naboh, 
with a complexion like currie powder, innuime- 
rable lacs of rupees, and a woful lack of liver, A 
refusal by one’s cousin is a domestic treason of the 
most ruthless kind; and, assuming the author's 
statement to be substantially correct, we must say, 
that the lady’s conduct was disgraceful. What 
her sensations may be, on reading the following 
passionate appeal, we cannot of course divine : but, | 
if one spark of feeling lingers in her bosom, she | 
must, for four-and-twenty hours at least, have | 
little appetite for mulligatawny. 

THE JILTED GENT. 
BY THEODORE SMIFZER. 
Comrades, you may pass the rosy. With permission of | 
the ehair, 
I shall Jeave you for a little, for I'd like to take the air. | 
Whether ’twas the sauce at dinner, or that glass of gin- 
ger beer, 
Or these strong cheroots, | know not, but I feel a little 
queer, 
Let me go. Now, Chuckster, blow me, ‘pon my soul, this 
is too bad ! 





When you want me, ask the waiter, he knows where Iu 
to be had. 


Whew! This is a great relief now! Let me but undo 
my stock, 

Resting, here beneath the porch, my nerves will steady 
like a rock. 

In my ears I hear the singing of a lot of favourite tanes— 


Bless my heart, how very odd! Why, surely, there’s a 


brace of moons! 

See, the stars, how bright they twinkle, winking with a 
frosty glare, 

Like my faithless cousin Amy, when she drove me to 
despair. 

Oh, my consin, spider-hearted ! Oh, my Amy! No, con- 
found it ! 

I must wear the mournfal willow,-all round my hat 
I’ve bound it. 

Falser than the Bank of Faney,- frailer than a shilling 
glove, ; 

Puppet to a father’s anger, -minion to a nabob’s love ! 

Is it well to wish thee happy! Haying known me, could 
you Sever 

Stoop to marry half a heart, and little more than half a 
liver ! 

Happy! D———! Thou shalt lower, day by day, to suit 
thy lot,- 

Thy china clay all tarning to the common kind of galli- 
pot. 


As the husband is, the wife is,—he is stomach-plagued 
and old; 

And his curry soups will make thy cheek the colour of 
his gold. 


When his feeble love is sated, he will hold thee surely, 
then, 

Something lower than his hookah,— something less than 
his cayenne. 


| What is this! Hiis eyes are pinky. Was’t the claret’ 


Uh, no, 10,-- 


| Bless your soul it was the salmon,—salmon always makes 


him So, 


Better thou wert dead before me,—better, better that I 
stood 


| Looking on thy murdered body, like the injured Daniel 


Good ! 


Better, thou and I were lying, cold and timber-stiff and 
dead, 

With a pan of burning charcoal uaderneath the nuptial 
bed { 


Cursed be the Pank of England’s notes, that tempt the 
soul to sin! 

Cnrsed be the want of acres,—doubly cursed the want 
of tin! 

Cursed be the marriage contract, that enslaved thy soul 
to greed! 

Cursed be the sallow lawyer, that prepared and drew the 
deed ! 


Cursed be his foul apprentice, who the loathsome fees 
did earn ! 


| Cursed be the clerk and parson,—cursed be the whole 


concern ! 


And so on through a general conunination, which 


extends to halfa dozen stanzas more. This sweep- 
ing system of anathema may be consonant to 


what the philosophers call a high and imaginative 
mood of passion, but it is surely as unjust as any 
fulminations that ever emanated from the Papal 
chair. No doubt cousin Aimy behaved shockingly; 
but why, on that account, should the Bank of 
England, incorporated by royal charter, or the 
most respectable practitioner who prepared the 
settlements, along with his innocent clerk, be 
handed over to the uncovenanted mercies of the 
foul fiend? No, no, Smifzer, this will never do! 
In a more inanly strain is what follows :— 
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Oh, ’tis well, that I should bluster,—much 1’m like to 
make of that ; 

Better comfort have I found in singing, “ All around 
My Hat.” 


But that song, s0 wildly plaintive, palls upon my British | 


ears. | 

’T will not do to pine for ever,—l am getting up in | 
years. 

Can’t I turn the honest penny, scribbling for the weekly | 
sagan le 

And in writing Sunday libels drown my private wretch 
edness ¢ 

Oh, to feel the wild pulsation, that in manhood’s dawn. 
I knew, 

When my days were all before me, and my years were 
twenty-two. 


When I smoked my independent pipe along the Quad- | 


rant wide, 


With the many larks of London flaring up on every side. | 


When I| went the pace so wildly, caring little what might 
come, 

Coffee-milling care and sorrow, with a nose-adapted 
thumb. 


Felt the exquisite enjoyment, tossing nightly off, oh | 
_ Ito wed with Coromantees! I, who managed—very 


heavens ! 

Brandy at the Cider Cellars, kidneys smoking hot at 
Evans’ ! 

Or in the Adelphi sitting, half in rapture, half in tears, 


Saw the glorious melo-drama, conjure up the shades of | 


years ! 


* > S ~ 4 $ r ¢ . is sh) ) S i . . vy? ve 9 
Saw Jack Sheppard, noble stripling, act his wondrous | Morning Post (The Ties won't trust me) help me, as | 


feats again, 
Snapping Newgate’s bars of iron, like an infant’s daisy- 
chain. 


world in awe, 
Were despised, and prigging prospered, spite of Lawrie, 
spite of law. 


J. 


In such scenes as these 1 triumphed, ere iny passion’: 
edge was rusted, 

And my cousin’s cold refusal left me very much dis- 
gusted ! 

Since my heart is sere and withered, and I do not care 
a pin, 
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“hey shall rear my yours mulatioes, as no Bond Street 
brats are reare 

They shall dive for alligators, caich the wild-goats by 
the beard— 1 

Whistle to the eockatoos, and mock the hairy-faced 
baboon, 


oe mighty Mumbo-Jumbo in the Mountains of the 
100. 


I myself, in far Timbuetoo, leopard’s blood will daily 
quatt, 

lude a-tiger-hunting, mounted on a thorough-bred 
giraffe. 

liercely shall i shout the war-whoop, as some sullen 
stream he crosses, 

Startling from their noon-day slumbers iron-bound 
rhinoceroses, 


lool ! again the dream, the fancy! But I know my 
words are mad, 

For 1 hold the grey barbarian lower than the Christian 
cad, 

1 the swell—the city dandy! 1 to seek such horrid 
places,— 

1 to seg with squalid negroes, blubber-lips and mun- 
‘ey faces! 


near 

‘To secure the heart and fortune of the widow Shillibeer. 

stuff and nonsense ! let me never fling a single chance 
away : 

Maids ere now, I know, have loved me, and another 
ividei may. 


know you can 3 
I will pen an advertisement,—that’s a never-failing plan. 


; : — | * Waxrep. By a bard, in wedlock, some young interest- 
Might was right, and all the terrors which had held the | 


ing woman : 


Looks are not so much an object, if the shiners be forth- 


coming. 


_“ Iiymen’s chains the advertiser vows shall be but silken 


Whether worse shall be the better, who shall loze or | 


who shall win. 


Itark, my merry comrades call me, bawling for another 
jorum, 

They would mock me in derision, should I thus appear 
before ’em ; 

Womaukind no more shall vex me, such at least as go 
arrayed 

lin the most expensive satins and the newest silk brocade. 

[ll to Afric, lion-haunted, where the viant forest yields, 

Rarer robes and finer tissue than are sold at Spitalfields. 

Or to burst all chains of habit, flinging habit’s self aside, 

I shall walk the tangled jungle in mankind's primaval 
pride ; 


fetiers. 

Please address to T. Ss, Chelsea. N. DB. You must pay 
the letters.” 

That’s the sort of thing to do it. Now I'll go, and taste 
the balmy,— 

Rest thee with thy yellow nabob, spider-hearted cousii 


sy ' 


Amy ! 
Bravo, Smifzer! ‘That is the sort of thing—no 
Wishy-washy snivelling about a wounded heart 
and all that kind of stuff—but savage sarcasm, the 


lava of a volcanic spirit. In a fine prophetic strain 


is that vision of Amy’s feelings, as the inebriated 
nawaub stumbles boskily into the drawing-room, 
steaming fulsomely of chilma! And that picture 


_ofthe African jungle, with Smifzer in puris mount- 


Feeding on the luscious berries and the rieh cassava | 


root, 

Lots of dates and lots of guavas, clusters of forbidden 
fruit. 

Never comes the trader thither, never o’er the purple 
main 


Sounds the oath of British commerce, or the accents of 


Cockaigne. 


ed on a high trotting giraffe, with his twelve 
dusky brides around him! Cruikshank alone 
could do it justice. But the triumph of the poem 
is in the high-toned sentiment of civilisation and 
inoral duty, which, esteeming “ the grey barba- 


rian’ lower than “the Christian cad’’—and that 


There, methinks, would be enjoyment where no envious | 


rule prevents, 

Sink the steam-boats | cuss the railways ! ret, O rot, the 
three per cents ! 

‘There the passions, cramped no longer, shall have space 
to breathe, my cousin ! 

T will take some savege women — yyy. VI tote at leret 


’ 
a Cod Shs 


is low enough in all conscience—tears the capti- 
vating delusions of freedom and polygamy from 
the poet’s eyes, even while his pulse is throbbing 
at the wildest, and sends him from the shades of 
the palm and the orange tree to the advertising 
columns of The Morning Post. This is indeed a 
great poem, and we need only add, that the reader 


“will find something like it in Mr. Alfred Tenny- 


son’s Locksley Hall. There hasbeen pilfering soine~ 
where: but Messicurs Smifvzer and Tennyson must 


sottle it between then, 
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Apropos of this latter gentleman, we think we | 
can recognise some of his playful peculiarities in 


the fellowing lines :— 


TO ISAAC TOMKINS’ CHILD. 


Lovely, airy, fairy creature, 
Life is in thy every feature, 
To and tro for ever flitting, 
Never standing, never sitting 
Three whole minutes in a place, 
Keeping up an idle chase, 
Jumping, stumping, thumping, squalling, 
Over chairs and sofas sprawling, 
Making such a din and pother, 
Lobbies, rooms, and garrets through,— 
Sweetest, fleetest, has your mother, 
Tell me, any more of you! 
All thy artifices simple, 
That thy cheeks so chubby dimple, 
All thy sly cequetting airs, 
Wheedling from me nuts and pears, 
‘lo prophetic eyes discover 
ilow thou lt rule thy future lover, 
Make him madly near thee linger, 
Turn him round thy little finger ; 
And thy lips, my little lamb, 
Sweetly pout in mirthful flashes, 
Especially when bread and jam 
Have fringed them with superb moustaches. 
Sunny, funny Caroline, 
What a merry life is thine! 
Ever eating, day and night, 
With prodizious appetite ; 
Life, to most so drear and sandy, 
Is to thee all sugar candy : 
No perplexing thoughts hast thou, 
Seaming furrows on thy brow. 
Friendships riven, and loves untrue, 
Pride and griping lust of Mammon, 
By Philosophy and you 
Are considered merest gammon. 
Wisdom’s type, my little dove, 
Come, live with me, and be iy Jove! 
Come, close my lips up with thy kisses! 
See, What 2 pretty orange this is— 
And you shall have it, if to me 
You come, and sit upon my knee. 
There! that ’sadear! but where, my sweet, 
l{ave you been dirtying your feet! 
Vou little filthy monkey, look, 
The mess that you have made my breeches, 
If you were mine, I’d make the cook 
Whip you to death, like pigs, with switches! 


803 


After all this verse, a dash of prose would not 
be amiss, like the soupeor of brandy which people 
have been known to mingle with their soda-water. 
What to choose is the dithculty. Richard Rasp, 


or the Sentimental Ruffian, by Mr. Whitehead, 
-is enlivened with a liberal sprinkling of exple- 


| done!” 
_ fingers; her voice, trembling into silence like the faint 
leaves of the aspen, was hushed; her eyes glistened with 


tives and demoniae laughter, and pervaded by 
an airy ferocity, that are all very pleasant and 
stimulating to the admirers of the British-brandy- 
school of literature. But as we are not of that 
number, we must look for entertainment else- 
where. A Rough Ride through Russia, by the 
Marquis di Cockagna, is very lively and amusing. 
As it says nothing of the country, however, and a 
great deal about the personal miseries of the au- 
thor, which are very heart-rending, we can aftord 
to pass it over, more especially as we have our 
eye upon a delicious noved/a. Here it is :— 


LA MARCHESA Di BELLADENTE, 


BY Miss LETITIA JON. 
* os e ss + ” 


* Thou wilt go, and wilt forget me,as others have 
The gitarrho dropped from her long sylph-like 


| moisture ; and dropping her head upon her hands, she 


| by day, my dream by night. 


burst into a passion of tears, 

> Juliana, ah mei Juliane f Che ne ete? Do not 
weep, mit bella. 1 will not forget thee. No, deare-t, 
no! Thou art the fairest portion of my life—my vision 
Thou, thou only,” and hie 
folded her gently to his bosom, * fillest all my thoughts. 


' | move among beauty,—it passes like a shadow before 


me. To all the world beside ] am dead as yonder cold 
marble ; but to thee my bosom kindles into life, like the 
sculptured Venus beneath the glowing touch of Pyg 
malion.” 

* Teodoro!” she faintly exclaimed, and buried her 
face upon his bosom. 


* Yes, my own Juliana, yes. Eyes, senses, heart 


| all, all are gone, and you alone fill up my sum of being. 


Rob me of thee, strip me of the glowing fancies that 
throng around thy image in my brain, and the hollow 
kull, jerked from the grave by the rude shovel of the 


| sexton, Is not more void of soul, of feeling, than am I.” 


Decidedly that child is, what Cornelia remarked | 


of the elder of the Gracchi, “fa young varmint.” 
But as decidedly the poet made a mistake in ex- 


pressing himself so warmly as he has done. Off 


yoes Missey to her mamma, whimpering and howl-_ 


ing, tells what the cross old gentleman said of 
“ the mother’s pride ;” and the cross old gentleman 


| my existence ! 


is never again flattered with the hope that Mr, 
and Mrs. Tomkins may have the pleasure of his | 


company to Cinner. We reverence the memory 
of King Herod; but we have refrained, on many 
an occasion, from a fresh ‘“* Murder of the In- 


nocents,” when an incursion of young Vandals | 
let loose upon us after dinner, along with the , 


grapes and walnuts, has suggested horrible prompt- 
ings of infanticide, because the experience of a 


high-principled world has taught us never to allow | 


our feelings to interfere with ourinterest. Of this 


first principle of civilized life it is pitiable to see 
: ‘ al lo al } 
=9 accomplished a4 writer as the author of these 


lines lvnorant, 


* But you are going to your own bright land—wil! 
see others fairer, wealthier than I /” 

* Fairer, wealthier—~Anch [o son sospetto’ Ah, eri 
da,’ and,as he spoke, he pressed back her long dark 
ringlets from her snowy forehead—“ Ah, ernda,to wrong 
me by these doubts. Fairer cheek than thine, the sun 
of my own glorious land never gazed on. Wealthier'! 
Think’st thou that all the dross that e’er was gathered 
by the hands of grovelling man, could dim or weaken 
that love for thee which is the cherished vestal fire ot 
Kiss me, kiss me, dear girl, that I may 
take the heresy from thy lips!” 

ag 


* + * - 7 


And so they sat locked in each other’s arms—mute in 
the ecstasy of transcendent joy—and a sense of beauty, 
and purity, and holy calm, fanned their gentle spirits, 
like the beating of seraphs’ wings. The sun had sunk 
beneath the horizon, but left upon the sky, like the 
crimson track of a mighty conqueror, soft streaks of 
ruddy gold. And they were so happy! Beneath them, 
under the foliage of the Boulevards, rose the hum of the 


| joyous multitude, abandoned to all the gaieties which 


are congenial to the sunny clime and spirits of la Belle 
France. The stirring notes of the Apollonicon and He- 
brew lyre, or Jew’s harp, rose here and there from many 
a dancing group, and, save the excitement occasioned 
by the passage every few minutes of @ corpse, borne 
from the waters of the Seine by the officers of the 
“# a1 


ee rans, ef eee aoe eer me 
lorgve, all, all was harmony, and all wa 
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“ Addio!” exclaimed Teodoro Visconti, waking out 
of a reverie of two hours’ duration. 

“ Ah, mon chér!”’ exclaimed the Marchesa, clinging 
agonizedly to his neck. 7 

“ Andiam, andian, mio bene! I must go; la Dili- 
genza starts at three to-morrow morning, and I shall 
have little enough sleep as it is.” 

“ Et rous, cous pourez done dormir!” 

“ Per che non, bel idol mio! when it is to dream of 
thee! i must see M. le Notaire about the settlements, 
tlt when I return in a month there may be no obstruc- 
tion to our happiness! Till then, once more addio!” 

The agony of that parting! Crushing his chapeau 
upon his fevered brows, he rushed from the Hotel 
Beauxdents, to a neighbouring cafe, to nerve himself for 
the conflict by maddening draughts of eau suere. The 
Marchesa for hours defied the efforts of sad rolatile and 
burnt feathers. 


a * am * * * 


“ Julie, ma chere, you don’t take your coffee this 
morning? Ah, je cois, Vamour, Vamour! Crest une 
grand folie, craiment! What stupid things it makes 
virls do! Svupor, soupir, tous les jours, and neither 
dinner nor souper will they touch! Ha, ha! Bah, bah, 
*tis a great nonsense !” 

These fathers are suv heartless! Poor Juliana, too 
much cause had she for sighs and indigestion. Each 
-ucceeding letter of her lover had grown colder than its 
predecessor, and they came only like angel's visits. 
{sut When was man sincere? Faithless, unideal man— 
the heart of woman lavishes its deep devotion upon 
thee, turning evermore its soul-fraught glances to thy 
hullow smiles, like, Ac. Ac.- 


We can’t afford room for this apostrophe. 
“ It came—it fell, that fatal thunderbolt!” 


The reader must not be alarmed. 
means simply to announce the morning delivery 
of letters by the postman. 


A glance served to reveal the contents of the letter. 
“ (Cura Juliana,” it bore, “ we have both been mistaken 
—at least Ihave. I thought I loved you. Fancy, all 
fancy ! 
di Parmesano. She is beautiful as the day, and has, 
without exception, the finest estates in Lombardy, of 
which another fortnight will see me in possession. 


(ivod bye, charming Juliana; I hope to hear shortly | 


that you have followed my example. Thine, Troporo 
Visconti.” 

“ Tutto & sciolto 

(riu per me non Wha conforto, 

I] mio cor per sempre e morto 

Alla gioja ed all “amor?” 
exclaimed the Marchesa, in the notes of Elvino’s beau- 
tiful seena from La Sonnambula, and dropped like lead 
upon the floor, dying like a swan in music. 

* + aa * me _ 

“ Mon pauere enfant! Saere! centre blen! Que 
diable! diantre! Ventre St. Gris! Coquin, faquin, belitre! 
Il juut que aie rengeance! terrible cengeance!” ex- 
claimed the old Marquis, lounging, with desperate fero- 
city, at an imaginary Visconti, whom, in his frenzy, he 
thougtt he saw before him. “ Ha,ha, ha! blood, blood, 
blood! The honour of Belladente is avenged !” and the 
poor old man sank upon the floor, firmly satisfied that a 


| 
| 








Miss Jones | 


_ back—here they are! 
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struck in the other ruffian, who had hitherto Leen silent, 
playfully stabbing, as he spoke, at a variety of mental 
victims. 

“Well, ten zecchini be it ; and remember to strike 
home.” 

** Leave us alone for that. We didn’t learn cur craft 
yesterday, or the day before, either. Did we, Trueu- 
lento?” 

“1 should rayther say not,’ said the other, with a 
strong American snivel. 

*] shall be with him—on his left-hand side, 
will not forget?” 

“Oh, never fear!” and they separated ; the Marquis 
toa casino at the Contessa di Parmesano’s— the bravoes 
to a carousal at a neighbouring rissoio, or gin-palace. 

It is within a few minutes of midnight, and Omicidio 
and Truculento are upon the Piazza del Popolo. 

“Which side did the old fellow say our man was to 
be on?” 

* The left, I think.” 

*V'll be hanged, if I think so! 
the right.” 

“* But I’m positive it was the left.” 

* Take your own way of it; but, look you, I take 
mine. I know it was the right, and I shall strike ac- 
cordingly.” 

* Just as you please ; but I shall do exactly the re- 


You 


I’m certain it was 


verse. I’m not going to lose my zecchini for your 
stupidity.” 
“Corpo di Venere, we shall see who’s right. Back, 


99? 


At this moment, two figures were secu approaching, 
in earnest conversation. 

* And so, my dear Marquis, Juliana was not angry. 
Really, do you know, I was afraid that 1 was not alto- 
gether right about that business?” 

* (Quelle sottise! young folks never know their own 
minds. I was in love half-a-dozen times myself; but it 


| was all nonsense.” 


* You'll tell her I was asking for her. La Contessa 
and myself shall always be glad to see her.” 

* Beaucoup oblige,’ said the Marquis, stepping back, 
and making a low conge; at which moment a blow from 


' the poniard of Truculento laid him senseless on the 


I found this out when I met the fair Contessa | 





bottle of claret which he had upset was the life-blood of | 


his daughter’s betrayer. 
* * a od * ~ 


“ Midnight, at the Piazza del Popolo !” 


fians ; “never fear, but we shall give you full value for 
your teu zecchini.” 

“Ten zecchini, said you! 
eight !” 

* Ten-——not a sevdo less, upon the honour of a gentle- 
man. Would you have us sin our souls for nothing ?” 
* Ay, would you have us sin our souls for nothing?” 


] thought your price was 


’ 
. 


pavement. Visconti fell bleeding at his side, struck to 
the heart by the stiletto of Omicidio. 

“Cente dieroli!” exclaimed Omicidio and Truculento, 
ina breath. “ Here’s a nice business! This all comes 
of your infernal obstinacy, Truculento.” 

“ Santi Vergine! what does it matter?” replied Tru- 
culento, savagely. 

* Matter—Santo Sebastiano del Piombo ! Matter, you 
low ruffian ! Who is to pay us the zecchini?” responded 
Omicidio,as he concluded an unsuccessful foray into the 
Marquis’s pockets. The Marquis had lost all his money 
at the casino. 

“Corpo di Caravaggio, is it so? Then there’s no more 
than will pay for one of us in that brooch,” said Trucu- 
lento, making a dash at the pearl brooch which bound 
the Marquis’s feather to his hat. 

“Ts that your game? Why, then, take that !” And, 
as he spoke, Omicidio buried his still reeking stiletto 
in his companion’s neck. 

Wounded as he was, Truculento sprang upon his 
throat, like a tiger on his prey. The struggle was but 
for 2 moment, and they both fell lifeless across the bo- 
dies of their murdered victims. 

% * * * ¥ % 


There is atomb in Padua—and on it the simple words, 


Troporo Visconti Improra Pace. 


| Beside it, on the long summer nights, may be seen : 
“ y ” : ‘ ee | oo ? ' 2 9 | y » seen 2 
Ay, ay, your honour,” said the sturdier of the ruf- | jiehborn female, beautiful as the skies above her. 


Flowers, freshly gathered, are breathing fragranee from 
the tomb, and the last prayer of the brave youth that 


sleeps below is seconded by the vestal supplications of 
the Contessa di Parmesano.” 


* Bless our old eves!” as the boatswains say in 
the nautical dramas, that last paragraph has set 
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them running Iile the conduits at the Versaille’s. 


Lovely Letitia Jones, for lovely you must be, don’t 
write any more in that moving style! It must 
Wear out your sensibilities—it must, indeed. Leave 
it to the .2".'6, who contribute tales of love and 
murder to The Aeepsake and The Book of Beauty. 


Turn we now to a tale of The Middle Ages,—a . 


tale of love, and high emprize and chivalry. We 
have read Minnesingers and Troubadours by the 
bushel ; but none of them, in our apprehension, 
have blended domestic interest with glowin 


mance more happily than has been done in 
THE KNIGHT AND THE TAYLZEOUR'S 
DAUGHTER. 


KY MR. ALFRED SNEIDER, 


Did you ever hear the story— 
Old the legend is and true— 
How a knight of fame and glory 

All aside his armour threw ; 
Spouted spear and pawned habergeon, 

Pledged his sword and surcoat gay, 
Sate down cross-legg’d on the shop-board, 

Sate and stitched the live long day ? 


“ Taylzeour ! Not one single shilling 
Does my breeches pocket hold. 

T to pay am really willing, 
If I truly had the gold. 

Farmers none can I encounter, 
Graziers there are none to kill; 
Therefore, prithee, gentle taylzeour, 

Bother not about thy bill !”’ 


* (,ood Sir knyglite, just once too often 
Have you tried that slippery trick ; 
Iiearts like mine you cannot soften, 
Vainly do you ask for tick. 
Christmas and its bills are coming, 
Soon will they be showering in, 
Therefore, once for all, my rum ‘un, 
I expect you'll post the tin ! 


“Mark, Sir knyghte, that gloomy bayliffe, 
In the palmer’s amice brown; 
He shall lead you unto jail, if 
You don’t instantly stump down ?” 
Deeply swore the young crusader, 
But the taylzeour would not hear, 
And the gloomy, bearded baylitte 
Evermore kept sneaking near. 


* Neither groat, nor maravedi, 
Have I got my soul to bless ; 
And I'd feel extremely seedy 
Languishing in vile duresse. 
Therefore, listen, ruthless taylzeour, 
Take my steed and armour free, 
Pawn them at thy Hebrew uncle’s, 
And I'll work the rest for thee !” 


Lightly leaped he on the shop-board, 
Lightly crooked his manly limb, 
Lightly drove the glancing needle 
Through the growing doublet’s rim. 
Gaberdines in countless number, 
Did the taylzeour knyghte repair; 
And entirely on cucumber, 
And on cabbage lived he there. 


Once his weary task beguiling, 
With a melancholy song, 
That good knight o’er miles of broadeloth 
Drove the hissing goose along. 
From her lofty lattice window, 
Looked the taylzeour’s danghter down, 
And she instantly discovered, 
That her heart was not her own. 


——— 
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*Canst thou love me, gentle stranger?” 
Blushing like a rose she stood~- 

And the knyghte at once admitted, 
That he rather thought he could. 

“ He who weds me shall have riches, 
Gold, and lands, and houses free.” 

* For a single pair of—smnad/-clothes, 
I would roam the world with thee.” 


Then she flung him down the tickets— 
Well the knyghte their import knew— 
“Take this gold, and win thy armour 
From the unbelieving Jew. 
Though in garments mean and lowly, 
Thou wouldst roam the world with me, 
Only as a belted warrior, 
Stranger, will I wed with thee !” 


At the feast of good Saint Alban, 
In the middle of the Spring, 
There was some superior jousting 
by the order of the king. 
“* Valiant knights !” exclaimed the menarch, 
* You will please to understand, 
He who bears himself most bravely, 
Shall obtain my daughter's hand.” 


Well and bravely did they bear them, 
Bravely battled, one and all; 
But the bravest in the tourney 
Was a warrior stout and tall. 
None could tell his name or lineage, 
None could meet him in the field, 
And a goose regardant proper 
Hissed upon his azure shield. 


* Warrior, thou hast won my daughter!” 
But the champion bowed his knee, 

* Princely blood may not be wasted 
On a simple kuyghte like me, 

She I love is meek and lowly; 
But her heart is frank and free: 

And there must be tin fortheoming, 
Though she is of low degree.” 


Slowly rose that nameless warrior, 
Slowly turned his steps aside, 
Passed the lattice where the princess 
Sate in beauty and in pride; 
Passed the row of noble ladies, 
Hied him to an humbler seat, 
And in silence laid the chaplet 
At the taylzeour’s daughter’s feet. 


If Mr. S. C. Hall does not include this in his 


| Book of British Ballads, he does his subseribers 


an injustice. What a theme for the graphic pen- 


cil of Franklin or Scott ! That scene of the bank - 
|rupt crusader trying to soften—vain task—thie 
‘flint of his Stultz’s heart, with ‘‘the gloomy, 
bearded bavliffe ” sneaking in the back-ground, 
would do for plate first. “ The Hebrew Uncle” 
“is suggestive of a charming sketch. The knight, 


carecring with needle and cotton twist through the 


Field of the Cloth of Taffeta—the Taylzeour’s 





Daughter watering her cab we mean jonquils, 
at the lattice—the joust—the offering of the chap- 


let ; why, there never was such a set of subjects ! 


Mr. Sneider—we presume you are connecte:! 
with the respectable artist in wearing apparc!, 


whose advertisements, with the genteel pick pocket 


with a glass in his eye in one corner, and the lady 
in the riding-habit in the other, assail us in every 
periodical, If so, we are much obliged to you. 


| You have won our hearts, and we shall allow you 


to make a coat for Us, and charge the price to 


| your profit and loss account. Can we do more 7 
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Vo descend from the pure empyrean ot Romanee, 
which breathes in the poem just quoted, to that 
which we are about to quote, is to quit a balloon 
for acanal boat. But as some might prefer the 
safe, though tedious drawl of the latter to the ex- 
hilarating sweep of the former, so there may be 
readers to whom not even the loves of the Wnight 
and the Tailor’s Daughter are so interesting as the 
following record of a pic-nic excursion to— 


CORA LINN, ON THE FALLS OF THE CLYDE. 


The time I saw thee, Cora, last, 
"Twas with congenial friends, 
And calmer hours of pleasure past 
My memory seldom lends. 

It was as sweet a summer day 
As ever shone on Clyde, 

And some of us were in a shay, 
And some of us did ride. 


Five miles an hour along the road, 
Full blythely we did scamper ; 

For well we knew a pleasant load 
Was lurking in our hamper. 


We reach the linn, its waters see 
Sweep down with roar incessant, 

And thonght a tumble in would be 
Execeedingly unpleasant. 


Awhile our wondering eyes, we stood, 
The lovely scene to glut on ; 

Then, having walked into the wood, 
We walked into the mutton. 


And, lying on the grassy slopes, 
We took our bread and salt ; 

While he, that Pleasures sang of Hopes, 
Presided o’er the malt. 


And Moore in eestasy declared, 
That bards might rave in vain, 

Of champaign countries ;—he preferred 
The country and champagne. 


He sang of love and beauty bright, 
And woman’s vows so brittle ; 

And, though his voice had tones of might, 
His words were only Little. 


We heeded not ; and soon, uncheer’d, 
All vocal ardour sickens: 

So Tommy quickly disappear’d 
Into a pie of chickens. 


And when, upon our dainty fare, 
We'd plied our knives and forks, 
Some took to drawing sketches there, 

But most to drawing corks. 


The wine flew round ; and when our cranks 
And merriment went fleetest, 

All own’d that draughts on country banks, 
Of all draughts were the sweetest. 


Some took to singing, some to prayers, 
And some grew blind as bats ; 

Some wander’d off to shoot for hares, 
A few were shooting cats. 


Some call’d for brandy, some for gin, 
And some for toddy bowls ; 

Some spoke of jumping o’er the linn, 
And all were drunk as owls. 


And, for the hour, life’s dreary lot 
Lost all its rankling sting ; 
For everybody was forgot, 
And also everything. 
Delightful hours of jollity, 
And mirth-inspiring din ! 
They've made thee ever dear to me, 
Romantic Cora Linn. 
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_resisted the appeal. 


Now, this is what may truly be called civine a 
human interest toalandseape. The bard indulges 
in no nonsense about waving birches, and roaring 
cataracts, and the usual et ceteras of poetic land- 
scape painting, but confesses, candidly and at 
once, that it was the fun and the good things that 
made the memory of Cora Linn so pleasant. The 
poet is quite right. But for the flirting, the veal 
pasties, and the champagne, pic-nics would be in- 
tolerable. Here there is no flirting, indeed. The 
party was one of gentlemen, rather on the shady 
side of forty; and at that age gentlemen find 
smiles and kisses rather thin and unsubstantial as 
a regular diet. But for the high authority of the 
writer, however, we could hardly have supposed 
that the “congenial friends’ would have become 
so very jolly as he describes them, seeing what 
great names they numbered among them. Being 
under the seal of secrecy, we cannot mention the 
writer’s name ; but we are satisfied that we violate 
no confidence, when we say it is not Mr Campbell. 

A good deal of interest was recently excited by 
the desolation that spoke in a simple advertise- 
ment in The Times, to this effect :—‘ Why does 
Frederick come no more to Saint John’s Wood?” 
There was a plaintiveness in these words that went 
to the heart of every banker's clerk and stock- 
broker in the city. A new relay of omnibuses was 
started between the Mansion-House and St. John’s 
Wood, and these were filled with the lite of Lon- 
don’s youth, eager to catch a glimpse of the de- 
serted fair one. What the result was,—whether 
Frederick came back, or the lady sought comfoit 
in the arms of another, we don’t know; but our 
friend, Mr. Vincent Stubbins, has sent us the 
following graceful lines upon the subject, which 
we gladly insert :— 


THE MOURNER OF SAINT JOHN’S WOOD. 


He said that he would meet me there— 
The old familiar place— 

1 went, I waited—oh, despair! 
Of him was ne’er a trace. 

The autumn leaves fall fast and thick, 
The dusk is come and gone ; 

Oh, why comes not my Frederick 
To the wood of good Saint John ? 


Again, again I sought the spot, 
I lingered by the tree, 
And still I sang, he cometh not, 
He cometh not, ah me! 
At every sound my heart beats quick, 
And still I linger on, 
Oh, why comes not my Frederick 
To the wood of good Saint John ? 


Oh, cruel, thus to wring my breast ! 
Loves he another maid, 

Jlas death on him her fell arrest, 
Or else his tailor, laid ! 

Qh, leave me not to wander, sick 
At heart, and make my moan, 
But come, oh come, my Frederick, 

To the wood of good Saint John ! 


Sweetly plaintive, indeed—and Frederick’s heart 


must have been as hard as a money-lender’s if he 
With the melancholy ca- 


| dence of this poemett ringing in our ears, let us 
turn to a sketch, for which it will form no bad 


svinphony, 
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THE SUICIDE, * Oh, Julia!” he exclaimed, “ without thee what is 
uy iLpERMAyY cROKenLEIoN, lite ’ J had tasted its sweets, I had eaten my fill of 1 
ee : joy , and now what is it but a gloomy banquet, a wreck i 
am engaged to wed another ! of broken victuals! Better,” he continued, “ striking | 
Such were the words that withered the soul of Edward | his fork into a chicken —“ better that I were, like this 
Vrogsley. Not the red levin-holt of the thunder in its poor silly fowl, beneath the monumental erust, with the 
overwhelining career could have paralyzed his frame wild parsley waving above my unconscious head !” 
and electrified his being more than that simple phrase He finished it—-that pie—jelly and all. Not a frag- 
—Wedded to another. There was mi: ery in the idea— ment of the crust remained. But there was yet work it 
destruction in the though t—death, in short, in the pot! | to do. 
He wes regularly dished. irom a corner of his study he drew out a strange 
Edward Progsley went home— so calmly, that an un- implement known to sportsmen by the necromantic 
observant beholder might have deemed hima careless name ‘of Conjuror, and poured into it some portion of 
man. But into his bosom—into his m: irrow, deep, deep dark liquid from a phial. The naime that phial bore 
beyond the power of human surgery to probe, had sped | was Harvey! Horrible delusion! He had no knife, 
the fatal shaft. There was a fire in his brain,a eraving but with a razor, keener than the paugs of conscience, 
in his vitals, which no rare condiments could assuage. he eut the cold h wa mutton to the bome, and, piling i 
He returned home, and sat down silently to the wont- slice upon slice, till the utensil could contain no more, 
ed social meal. His mother did not mark his disturbed he placed it on the glowing fire. Then with desperate 
air. Possibly——because age is hungry—the necessity of calmness he lay down upon his bed, and crunched 
ministering to her own wants micht have dulled her apples, until the savoury smell of the stew pervaded the 
ordinary acuteness ; but the eye of a sister is sharper. apartment with something of Elysian freshness. 
Jemima Progsley remarked,not without alarm, that her Three times during that night was the Conjuror re- 
brother had absorbed four platesfulof peas-soup without filled! Three times he rose, and there, like a ghastly 
uttering one monosyllable ; but when the tureen was Ghool, he!d his lone repast in the midst of dust and 
removed, and the fish substituted in its place, she could) darkness and desolation. At length the bone had yield : 
keep silence no longer. ed up its flesh. Not one morsel of all the mutton re- i 
* Edward!” she said—* Dear Edward! Gracious, mained. 
that is your third haddock !” Terrible then was it to behold the countenance of the | 
“ Peace, girl!” was the moody reply. © Tamsickat exhausted Progsley. His eyes started from their P 
heart.” sockets, lis face was flushed to a deep purple hue, a 
There was a roast pig that day for dinner—a yean- sound like the ringing of a thousand bells was in his 
ling of the sty. Edward devonred it all—all save a ears, the weight as of a leaden statue hung beneath his 
minute portion of the crackling, and that wonld have heart, and tureatened to pull him down. <A thick sob i 
gone too, but his mother wished it, and he yielded. issued from his lips. i 
Casting the cheese-parings from him, he left his seat, ~ Now, Julia, thou art avenged, and I am food 
rushed to his own still apartment, secured the door, and = for——”’ 
brooded over his ruined hopes in sullen silence till the lic dropped lifeless on the floor. 
hour of midnight pealed. Then a strange feeling of Next morning the servants found him dead, cold, and 
utter desolation came over the mind of the unfortunate extended on the carpet, with a bare bone clenched firm- 
young man. Early hopes blighted—the smile of love ly in his right hand. They laid him with his fathers. 
iurued to the scowl of haie- the hone *v of love overrun After a sketch so origin: al and so powerful AS 
with its bitterest gall! Cautiously he opened the door this. it niall he folly to go further. Therefore, 
and listened. There was no sound except the heavy | sendin. sac Se aii ites selene 1 
breathing of his respected parent. All the inmates of >" dre: om we ee ee ees cee 
the house were locked in dec p repose. Furtively and the words of our revered master in fun, Dr. Fran- | 
noiselessly he stole down stairs, opened the door of the cis Rabelais, “ all ease of your body, and comfort | 
pantry, threw a hurried glance around, and selecting of your reins!’ 
from the nourishi ing stores a leg of cold mutton and the | * 
torso of a chicken pie, he conveyed them tohisown | = Jv Feast of Turkeys. , 
smactanted, : pinpurent, lode, ' 
MOSS-TROOPER WIUL 
A LEGEND OF AVONDALE, 
[ The Castle of Strathaven, or Avondale, stands upon a recky eniinence 6 the banks of the Porncaling or Pomillion. It wa 
formerly surrounded by a strong wall, with turrets at certai n distances, and the entrance secured by a drawbridge. 
During the period of the Commonwealth, this castle was a favourite reside ce of Duchess Anne ot Iiamilton, who held 
Cromwell in utter detestation for the rigour with whic he acted towards her. While the Duchess was residing at the castle, 
one of Cromwell’s generals, with a body of troops, pass don his way to Ayrshire; but no sooner had he come near the castle 
than the Dnehess ordered the guns on the ramparts to be « pet f on him. Surprised, and enraged at so unexpected a salute, 
the General demanded —‘* Who holds that castle “"—** Duchess Anne of Hamilton,” was the answer.——“ She must be a bold 
and fearless woman indeed !” exclaimed the General, as ieitieas volley of shot whistled about bis ears, and compelled him to 
lead his troops another way. ; . _ 
This castle was unroofed in 1740 in a violent storm, and has gradually gone to decay ever since. It is one of the most pic | 
turesque ruins in Scotland, and beautifully situated. Part = one of the remaining turrets was formerly ured as a prison, | : 
hut was shut up in consequence of a drunken prisoner tumbling through an old window, which he mistook fora door, The 
Pomealing or Pomillion is celebrated for a delicious ides of trout. | 
Tn folks about Straven oft tell a strange tale \round the Pomealing, 
Of Will the Moss-trooper of old Avondale, He carried on stealing | ig 
Who, merry and free, The cattle from farmers and graziers—whose 
With 2 hundred and three feeling 
Bold men at his back, Was strongly opposed to this system of deal- j 
Armed with spear and with jack, ing ! . . | 
Rode dauntlessly through all the iow countrie : On the banks of Pomealing, commanding the vale, 
A rattling, rollicking Reiver was he. | Stood the dark frowning castle of old Avondale; 
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And there an old Baron lived quite at his ease, 
Building dry dykes and planting young trees. 


It seems this old Baron had sworn by Saint Paul, 
That he would hang Will and his followers all, 
If they did not allow 
Every sheep, horse, and cow 
They had carried away— 
Forgetting to pay— 
To be sent back instanter to old Avonhall, 
And that Will and his troopers should come at his call. 


Now, Will thought the Baron’s request most unfair, 
And swore that no cow, horse, nor sheep, he would spare : 
So that very night— 
It was fine clear moonlight — 
Bold Will and his band 
Rode over the land, 
And stole all the cattle that they could find there, 
Cut down the crops, and laid the land bare. 


Oh ! how the old Baron cursed and he swore; 
He danced in his rage, and his beard he tore; 
And he vowed a hundred times v’er and o’er, 
That Will and his band should that night’s work deplore ! 
So he called up each vassal 
Who lived near the cas'le, 
And all sallied out, 
To hunt round about 
For the rascally reivers who'd harried the not! 
Now Will and his men 
Lay concealed in a glen, 
Watching the Baron’s maneeuvring then : 
So quietly they lay 
Till he rode far away 
Along with the whole of his vassals so true; 
Then what does the rascally Moss-trooper do ? 


He boldly walked up to the old castle walls, 

And loudly upon the stanch Warder he calls 

To come quickly down and open the gate: 

He had word from the Baron, and no time to wait. 


The old Warder growled, and wasn’t quite sure 
Whether or not he should open the door ; 

For the vassals and all, 

At the old Baron’s call, 
Vfad all sallied out, thus leaving the hall 
Without any protection from any bold foemen, 
Except the old Warder and certain old women. 


But while the old Warder was blinking and thinking, 
The gallant Moss-trooper as quickly as winking, 
Sprang light as a goat 
Right over the moat, 
And catching the poor Warder firm by the 
throat, 
Threw him down on his knees, 
And quickly did seize, 
F rom the old fellow’s pocket, a large bunch of keys. 


Then his good sword he drew, and his bugle he blew, 

And swift to his aid the Moss-troopers flew ; 

And they rummaged the old castle al! through and 
through, 

While the women kicked up such a hulla-baloo, 

The like of it old Straven’s towers never knew. 

And thus was the Castle of Avondale ta’en, 

And it’s pleasing to think there was nobody slain. 


After taking the castle, the impudent sinner 
Caused the women to cook up a capital dinner, 
And, inviting his troopers to sit down and dine, 
Made free with the old Baron’s viands and wine. 


While W ill and his troopers sat feasting with glee, 
And the old hall rang loud with their wild revelrie, 
The honest old Baron—oh ! where was he ?— 

Riding about with his companie. 











MOss-TROOPER WILL. 


They hunted far, aud they hunted about, 

They searched the whole country all in and out; 
And the vassals oft wished, in a mauner uncivil, 
That Will and his followers were all at the d 
For hungry and tired they rode onward, but still 
They could never get tidings of Moss-trooper Will. 


i; 





Tired at length of such work, 
While he swore like a Turk, 
The old Baron cried to his followers “* Come— 
I think it is time we were turning for home; 
For it now must appear 
To you all very clear, 


| That Will and his raseals have taken leg bail, 





Aud made their escape out of old Avondale.” 


So homewards they rode, and the turrets they saw : 
But the vassals were struck with amazement and awe; 


| For while the old castle they eagerly scanned, 


They saw that the walls were completely manned. 
The old Baron gazed, and he rubbed his eyes, 
He gaped, and he stared with the utmost surprise, 
Vor he certainly thought, amid his confusion, 


| The men on the wall seemed an optic delusion : 


‘ Far away from the eastle- 


But no! there stood they, 
Allin battle array. 
And a shout of defiance rung lovd on his ear— 
* Ho—ho ! can you catch the bold mogs-troopers here ?” 


Well! here was a yo! 

And the Baron thought so; 
Wisile the vassals all swore twas an infamous sin, 
That they should march out, to let the rogues in; 
And the Baron, with rueful visage, confest, 
“ Well now—if I am not diddled I’m blest !” 


Now, thinking the matter would painfully end, 
The Baron saluted bold Will as a friend— 
And said he might keep 
Every cow, horse, and sheep, 
As well as the grain he happened to reap, 
And ne’er be molested by any again, 
If he’d only come out of the Keep with his men. 


But Will the Moss-trooper was rather too sly- 

He firmly declared “ it was all in his eye ;” 

And that the old Baron © might trundle to pot,” 

For he --Will—-was resolved to keep all he had got. 


So the Baron, as nothing was made of this parley, 
Bivouacked near the castle on some ricks of barley ; 
Resolving that he next morning, sans doubt, 

Would drive Moss-trooper Will and his followers out. 


Now, under the ground, 

The Moss-troopers found 
A long subterranean passage, that wound 
“tis said good miles three, 
And led to the country so open and free. 
So they plundered the castle, and through this long den, 
Vled back to their old faw’rite haunt in the glen, 


' And carried away all the good Baron’: cattle, 





While he was preparing to give them tough battle. 


Karly next morning, *twas just about dawn, 

The vassals in order of battle were drawn, 

And boldly advanced the old castle to take, 

Before the Moss-troopers should all be awake. 

They scrambled o’er walls, and they scrambled through 
uitches, 

With scratching of hands, and tearing of breeches, 

They entered the court with a thrilling “ hurrah !” 

But, to their amazement, no focmen they sar. 

They searched from the tower-tops down to the ground, 

But Will and his troopers they never yet found. 

And thus the old castle was quickly reta’en, 

W hile—just as before—there was nobody slain. 
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MACAULAY’S LAYS 


Tue Northern is degenerate who does not, to his 
heart’s core, relish National Ballad poetry. In- 
deed, we should augur unfavourably of the poeti- 
cal sensibilities of any one who did not enjoy those 
inspiring if rude strains which rouse the soul “ like 
ia battle-trumpet.” In every language in which 
these spontaneous bardic effusions are found— 
und they have a place in the earliest literature, 
the literature “ before the letters,” of every warlike 
people that are at all advanced from the savage 
state—they breathe the tire of passion ; while, by 


small incidental natural touches, they often em- | 
body the most thrilling tenderness, and the deepest | 


pathos. Neither the genius of its early population, 
nor the credible annals of Ancient Rome, were 
peculiarly adapted to ballad poetry, whose cradle 
and elements were found in the East and in the 
North ; and which, after the Homeric period, so 
far as is authentically known, first flourished 
in the chivalrous and romantic times of the 
Middle Ages. Yet, in the unpromising field of the 


Roman annals, Mr. Macaulay has found rich ma-_ 


terials, apt for his purpose, which he has fashion- 
ed and moulded with a skill and felicity which al- 
most borders upon creative genius. ‘These mate- 


rials are found in the early Books of Livy, which | 
narrate, if not as literal facts, yet without dull | 


imagination-freezing scepticism, the wild tales and 
legends of the origin of the Republic ; the Rape 
of the Sabine women ; the nightly meetings of 
Numa and the Nymph; and those other fanciful 
or heroic traditions familiar to every schoolboy, 
which, in the opinion of Mr. Macaulay, are far 
more poetical than anything else in Roman litera- 
ture. And, indeed, it nay he generally affirmed, 


that the early age of every nation is its most poetical | 
age. Among those heroic tales which, whether | 


authentic or not, imagination longs to adopt with 
entire faith, are the gallant adventures of Horatius 
Cocles, the defender of the Bridge ; the Battle of 
the Lake Regillus, when, to succour the Romans, 
Castor and Pollux, mixed persona//y in the melee, 
and turned the fate of the day. These two brave 


legends Mr. Macaulay has adopted, as of sufficient | 


verity for his purpose of imitating or personating 
the earliest poets of Rome. The story of Virginia 
inay have been recommended to him by its ex- 
quisite pathos, as well as the political importance 


of its consequences; and in the Fourth Lay, The | 


Prophecy of Capys, which is supposed to be “ sung 
at the banquet in the capitol, on the day when 
Manius Curius Dentatus, a second time Consul, tri- 
umphed over King Pyrrhus and the Tarentines, in 
the year of the City CCCCLXXIX,” he has chosen 
no legend or tradition, but invented a medium suited 


to his design, The above, and many other wild | 


and exalting tales, which find a place in the 
fabulous history of ancient Rome, have, by 
modern critics, been ascribed to an earlier Ro- 
inan literature, of which every trace had perish- 
ed long before the classic writers were born. 


— 


* Longman« & Co, 


VOL. IX. NO, CVIEL, 


OF ANCIENT ROME, * 


Upon this idea, countenanced, if not absolutely 
confirmed, by the learned and acute Niebuhr, Mr. 
Macaulay has acted in the magnanimous attempt 
to make the dry bones live—to render back into 
animated ballad poetry those stirring and heroic 
incidents recorded in chronicles presumed to he 
| wholly derived trom poetical sources. In necom- 
plishing this task—and personating not one an- 
cient Roman poet but four, living at different  pe- 
riods—he throws himself back into the times when 
| the deeds sung by the bards were freshly remem- 
hered by their countrymen ; and with, as we think, 
if not absolute verisimilitude—which would not, 
to modern readers, be desirable although it were 
possible—yet with very marked effect. For the 
secondary, the merely learned or classical part of 
his undertaking, Mr. Macaulay must be, if not 
eminently yet sufficiently qualified, by ample 
knowledge of the history, usages, manners, super- 
stitions and religion of the Roman people ; of their 
national genius, and all that may be included under 
that sweeping word costume. He has, in brief, 
' assumed the part of the Macpherson of the R»- 
'mans; though, in those fragments of poetry, and 
floating traditions of bards, which were certainly 
' to be found in the Highlands of Scotland, the trans- 
lator of Ossian possessed more materials ready pre- 
pared. 

It must be left to some future Niebuhr to settle 
when Mr. Macaulay actually wrote these Lays. 
They are, however, closely allied in genius, mode, 
and metre to those kindling early ballads of his, 
| which gave so fair a promise of poetic power ; but 
whether they have slumbered in his desk for twenty 
years, to be polished and produced during his tem- 
porary [?] retreat from public life, or are the pro- 
dnetion of that brief period of leisure, we receive 
no hint. Nor is the question of any great impor- 
tance. If the Lays are not of the solid or utili- 
_tarian kind of literature expected from a modern 
Statesman and Jurist, they are in nothing incom- 
patible with the higher part of the nature of such 
grave characters. At all events there they are, a 
free- will offering to refined literature, and as such, 
as well as from their intrinsic worth, deserving 
admiration. The Lays of Ancient Rome differ 
from the Spanish ballads of Mr. Lockhart in this, 
that Mr. Macaulay is himself the poet, the creator ; 
and Lockhart merely the translator, though an 
admirable one. 

The first lay, Z/oratius, is our favourite, probably 
from having been the first read. The ballad opens 
with great animation,—with Lars Porsena, in the 
attempt to restore the House of Tarquin, summon- 
ing his array to march upon Rome, his messen- 
gers speeding through Tuscany in every direction. 
|The final muster reminds one of the Scottish 

army, as seen by Marmion, in the Borough Moor 
| of Edinburgh, before the battle of Flodden, though 

in the one case the wild levy is brought vividly 

before us, and in the other the representation ts 
| Jess dramatic. 
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810 MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, 


The preparations made in Rome to resist this ' 
formidable array, the panic of the citizens, the | 
alarm and hasty consultations of the senators, and 
the anxious watch of the burghers, have grace, 
truth, and life. Yet the description of the prepar- 
ations for the defence, though distinguished by 
the literal minuteness of the old historic ballad, is 
more artificial in structure and ornate in style ; 
and perhaps it is too long-drawn out ; though the 
final struggle and triumph are truly animating in 
their homely sublimity, and the close of the Lay 
is exceedingly beautiful. We must be content to 
choose merely a stanza here and there. 

The citizens are dispirited, and filled with the 
utmost dismay at the approach of the formidable 
army ; but when the chief wrong-doer, the hated 
Sextus, is seen among the besiegers, indignation 
rouses their spirit, and recalls their courage. 


But when the face of Sextus 
Was seen among the foes, 

A yell that rent the firmament 
From all the town arose. 

On the house-tops was no woman 
But spate toward him and hissed; 

No child but screamed out curses, 
And shook its little fist. 

When the bridge, upon the demolition of which 
the safety of the city depended, had been fairly 
beaten down, and was sinking ; and when of the de- 
voted Three who had defended it against the assail- 
ing force, two had darted back to the side of Rome 
and of safety, we again take up the ballad. 


Back darted Spurius Lartius; 
Herminius darted back: 

And, as they passed, beneath their feet 
They felt the timbers crack. 

But when they turned their faces, 
And on the farther shore 

Saw brave Horatius stand alone, 
They would have crossed once more. 


But with a crash like thunder 
Fell every loosened beam, 
And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 
Lay right athwart the stream : 
And a long shout of triumph 
Rose from the walls of Rome, 
As to the highest turret-tops 
Was splashed the yellow foam. 


And, like a horse unbroken 
When first he feels the rein, 

The furious river struggled hard, 
And tossed his tawny mane ; 

And burst the curb, and bounded, 
Rejoicing to be free ; 

And whirling down, in fierce career, 

Battlement, and plank, and pier, 
Rushed headlong to the sea, 


Alone stood brave Horatius, 
But constant still in mind ; 

Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind. 

“ Down with him !” cried false Sextus, 
With a smile on his pale face. 


————— 


ee 


“Oh, Tiber! father Tiber! 
To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman’s life, a Roman’s arms. 
Take thou in charge this day !” 
So he spake, and speaking sheathed 

The good sword by his side, 
And, with his harness on his back, 
Plunged headlong in the tide. 


No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard from either bank ; 
But friends and foes, in dumb surprise, 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 
Stood gazing where he sank ; 
And when above the surges 
They saw his crest appear, 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry ; 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 
* * * * 


Never, I ween, did swimmer, 
In such an evil case, 

Struggle through such a raging flood 
Safe to the landing-place : 

But his limbs were borne up bravely 
By the brave heart within, 

And our good father Tiber 
Bare bravely up his chin.’ 


* Curse on him!” quoth false Sextus ; 
“ Will not the villain drown ? 
But for this stay, ere close of day, 
We should have sacked the town !” 
“ Heaven help him!” quoth Lars Porsena, 
“ And bring him safe to shore ; 
For such a gallant feat of arms 
Was never seen before.” 


And now he feels the bottom; 
Now on dry earth he stands ; 

Now round him throng the Fathers 
To press his gory hands ; 

And now with shouts and clapping, 
And noise of weeping loud, 

He enters through the River-gate, 
Borne by the joyous crowd. 


They gave him of the corn-land, 
That was of public right, 
As much as two strong oxen 
Could plough from morn till night : 
And they made a molten image, 
And set it up on high, 
And there it stands unto this day 
To witness if I lie. 


It stands in the Comitium, 
Plain for all folk to see ; 
Horatius in his harness, 
Halting upon one knee: 
And underneath is written, 
In letters al! of gold, 
How valiantly he kept the bridge, 
In the brave days of old. 


And still his name sounds stirring 
Unto the men of Rome, 

As the trumpet-blast that cries to them 
To charge the Volscian home ; 

And wives still pray to Juno 
For boys with hearts as bold 

As his who kept the bridge so well 
In the brave days of old. 


Now yield thee!” cried Lars Porsena, 
“ Now yield thee to our grace.” 


Round turned he, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see ; 
Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 
To Sextus nought spake he ; 
But he saw on Palatinus 
The white porch of his home: 
And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Roe. 


There is nothing in the Lays finer than the con- 
clusion of this ballad, though the poetry may be 
| of a more refined character than is to be expected 
| in the ballad strains of a rude age, however stir- 
ring or pathetic these may sometimes be, The 
end is this :—~ 





And in the nights of winter, 
When the cold north-winds blow, 
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MACAULAY'S LAYS OF ANCTENT ROME. §11 


And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow ; 
When round the lonely cottage 
Roars loud the tempest’s din, 
And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within; 


When the oldest cask is opened, 
And the largest lamp is lit, 

When the chestnuts glow in the embers, 
And the kid turns on the spit ; 

When young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close; 

When the girls are weaving baskets, 
And the lads are shaping bows ; 


When the goodman mends his armour 
And trims his helmet’s plume ; 

When the goodwife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom; 

W ith weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told, 

How well Horatius kept the bridge 





In the brave days of old. 


The next Lay, of which we shall give a brief | 
specimen, is in a different style. The interest of 
the tragic story of Virginia is essentially domes- 
tic. It affects the deep and universal affections 
of our common nature; and Roman patriotism 
here finds its animating principle in the purity of 
private life, the sacredness of female honour. — 

The first appearance of the young Virginia, in 
the light-hearted buoyancy of girlish innocence, is 
in exquisite contrast with the boding apparition of 
Appius Claudius, attended by his guard of axes, 
his pimps, parasites, and jesters, scowling along 
the Forum— 

Like King Tarquin in his pride. 
Just then, as through one cloudless chink in a black 
| stormy sky 
Shines out the dewy morning-star, a fair young girl 
came by. 





With her small tablets in her hand, and her satchel on 
her arm, 


Home she went bounding from the school, nor dreamed | 
of shame or harm ; 

And past those dreaded Axes she innocently ran, 

With bright, frank, brow that had not learned to blush 
at gaze of man; 

And “P the Sacred Street she turned, and, as she danced 
along, 

She warbled gaily to herself lines of the good old song, 

How for a sport the princes came spurring from the 
camp, 

And found Lucrece, combing the fleece, under the mid- 
night lamp. 

The yar aty sang, as sings the lark, when up he darts his 

ight, 

From his nest in the green April corn, to meet the morn- | 
ing light ; 

And Appius heard her sweet young voice, and saw her 
sweet young face, 

And loved her with the accursed love of his accursed race, | 

And all along the Forum, and up the Sacred Street, 

His vulture eye pursued the trip of those small glancing | 


feet. 


* * * - - a * 


Over the Alban mountains the light of morning broke: | 

From all the roofs of the Seven Hills curled the thin | 
wreaths of smoke : 

The city-gates were opened ; the Forum, all alive, 

With buyers and with sellers was humming like a hive: | 

Blithely on brass and timber the craftsman’s stroke was | 
ringing, 

And blithely o’er her panniers the market-girl was | 
singing, 

And blithely young Virginia came smiling from her home: | 

Ah! woe for young Virginia, the sweetest maid in Rome! | 


! With her small tablets in her hand, and her satchel on 


her arm, 


| Forth she went bounding to the school, nor dreamed of 


shame or harm. 
She crossed the Forum shining with stalls in alleys 


And pH had reached the very spot whereon I stand 
this day. 

* - * ~*~ — = = o > 
The seizure of Virginia, by Marius, the minion 
of Appius Claudius; the hot rage of the people ; 
the sturdy resistance of the flesher, and of the 
“strong smith, Murena,” are narrated with great 


spirit. But vain was their courage : this was in 


the evil and degenerate times of Rome— 


There was no brave Liginius, no honest Sextius then; 
But all the city, in great fear, obeyed the wicked Ten. 

Yet before “the varlet Marius’ had completed his 
odius task, and seized Virginia as his alleged slave- 
cirl—while she “sobbed and shrieked for aid,” 
the young Icilius started forth, -tamped his foot, 
rent his gown, smote upon his breast, and spring- 
ing upon the oft-sung column in the Forum, 
he— 


Beckoned to the people, and in bold voice and clear 

Poured thick and fast the burning words which tyrants 
quake to hear. 

“ Now, by your children’s cradles, now, by your fathers’ 
graves, 

Be men to-day, Quirites, or be for ever slaves ! 

For this did Servius give us laws! For this did Lucrece 
bleed ! 

For this was the great vengeance done on Tarquin’s evil 
seed ! 

For this did those false sons make red the axes of their 
sire! 

For this did Sewvola’s right hand hiss in the Tuscan 
fire ? 


The poet passes over the immediate effect of this 


| rousing democratic harangue upon the populace, 


which sinks into their hearts, and is only revealed 
in the subsequent insurrection. He hurries on to 
the catastrophe, to the most pathetic of Roman 
sacrifices, which is touched with singular delicacy 
and tenderness. The fate of his child is foreseen 


by the heroic father—and 


Straightway Virginius led the maid a little space aside, 

To where the reeking shambles stood, piled up with 
horn and hide, 

Close to yon low dark archway, where, in @ crimson 
flood, 

Leaps down to the great sewer the gurgling stream of 
blood. 

Hard by, a flesher on a block had laid his whittle down : 


| Virginius caught the whittle up, and hid it in his gown. 
And then his eyes grew very dim, and his throat began 


to swell, 

And in a hoarse, changed voice he spake: “ Farewell, 
sweet child! farewell ! 

Oh ! how I loved my darling! though stern | some- 
times be, 

To thee, thou know’st, I was not so—who could be so to 
thee ? 

And how my darling loved me! how glad she was to 
hear 

My footstep on the threshold, when I came back last 
year ! 

And how she danced with pleasure, to see my civic 
crown, 

And took my sword, and hung it up, and brought me 
forth my gown ! 

Now, all those things are over—yes, all thy pretty ways, 

Thy needlework, thy prattle, thy snatches of old la¥s : 
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And none will grieve when I go forth, or smile when I | 
return, 

Or watch beside the old man’s bed, or weep upon his urn. | 

The house that was the happiest within the Roman | 
walls, 

The house that envied not the wealth of Capua’s marble 
halls, 

Now, for the brightness of thy smile, must have eternal 
gloom, 

And for the music of thy voice, the silence of the tomb. 

The time is come. See how he points his eager hand 
this way ! 

See how his eyes gloat on thy grief, like a kite’s upon 
the prey! 


With all his wit, he little deems, that, spurned, betrayed, 


bereft, 

Thy father hath in his despair one fearful refuge left. 

He little deems that in this hand, I clutch what still can 
save 

Thy gentle youth from taunts and blows, the portion of 
the slave ; 

Yea, and from nameless evil, 
biow— 

Foul outrage, which thou knowest not, which thou shalt 
never know. 

Then clasp me round the neck once more, and give me 
one more kiss ; 

And now, mine own dear little girl, there is no way but 
this.” 

With that he lifted high the steel, and smote her in the 
side, 

And in her blood she sank to earth, and with one sob she 
died. 

The horror and tumult in the market-place are 

dramatically displaved,— 

Some felt her lips and little wrist, if life might there be 
found ; 

And some tore up their garments fast, and strove to 


stanch the wound. 
In vain they ran, and felt and stanched ; 


that passeth taunt and 


for never truer 


blow 
That good right arm had dealt in fight against a Volscian 
foe. 


When Appius Claudius saw that deed, he shuddered and 
sank down, 
And hid his face some little space with the corner of his 


' these Lays. 


| borrowed from the battle-pieces of Homer. 





gown, 

Till, with white lips and blood-shot eyes, 
tered nigh, 

And stood before the judgment-seat, and held the knife 
on high. 

“QO! dwellers in the nether gloom, avengers of the slain, 

By this dear blood I ery to you, do right between us 
twain ; 

And even as Appius Claudius hath dealt by me and | 
mine, 

Deal you by Appius Claudius and all the Clandian line!” 


Virginius tot- | 





So spake the slayer of his child, and turned and went 
his way ; 

But _— he cast one haggard glance to where the body ' 
ay, 

And writhed, and groaned a fearful groan, and then, with 
steadfast feet, 

Strode right across the market-place unto the Sacred | 
Street. | 


The popular ¢mente, and the resistance of the | 
lictors and the followers, “ the clients” of Claudius, 
are portrayed with equal spirit ; and the ballad | 
closes in this good and homely Chevy-Chase fa- , 
shion,— 

And when his stout retainers had brought him to his 


door, | 
His face and neck were all one cake of filth and clotted | 


gore. 
‘As Appins Clandius was that day, so may his grand-on be, 
God send Rome one such other sight, and send me there 
to cee! 





MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, 


Many of Mr. Macaulay's readers, and most of 
‘his more learned critics, will probably single out 
the Battle of the Lake Regillus as the finest of 
The main distinction which he makes 
between this poem and J/oratius is, that the latter 
is meant to be purely Roman, while the Battle of 
Regillus, though national in its general spirit, has 
** a slight tincture of Greek learning, and of Greek 
superstition.” As the Battle of Regillus is, in 
all respects, a Homeric battle, so does the poem in 
which it is chronicled, or dramatically described, 
aspire to be a Homeric ballad, and therefore, 
*‘ upon principle,” incidents and images are freely 
It 
certainly has fire and action enough. The Lay is 
supposed to be chanted at the celebration of a so. 
lemn annual banquet given, about two centuries 
after the battle was gained, in honour of Castor 
and Pollux, the potent auxiliaries of Rome. As we 
have already given specimens of the descriptive 
style of the Lays, we may now plunge, for a stanza 
or two, into the tug of war, the combat hand to hand 
the very heart and current of the heady fight. 


Now on each side the leaders 
Gave signal fur the charge ; 
And on each side the footmen 
Strode on with lance and targe ; 
And on each side the horsemen 
Struck their spurs deep in gore, 
And front to front the armies 
Met with a mighty roar: 
And under that great battle 
The earth with blood was red ; 
And, like the Pomptine fog at morn, 
The dust hung overhead; 
And Jouder still and louder, 
Rose from the darkened field 
The braying of the war-horns, 
The clang of sword and shield— 
The rush of squadrons sweeping 
Like whirlwinds o’er the plain, 
The shouting of the slayers, 
And screeching of the slain. 





False Sextus rode out foremost : 
His look was high and bold; 
His corslet was a bison’s hide, 
Plated with steel and gold. 
As glares the famished eagle 
From the Digentian rock, 
On a choice lamb that bounds alone 
Before Baudusia’s flock, 
Herminius glared on Sextus, 
And came with eagle speed; 
Herminius on black Auster— 
Brave champion on brave steed; 
In his right hand the broadsword 
That kept the Bridge so well, 
And on his helm the crown he won 
When proud Fidene fell. 
Woe to the maid whose lover 
Shall cross his path to-day! 
False Sextus saw, and trembled, 
Aud turned, and fled away. 
* * + 


Then far to North bnutius, 
The Master of the Knights, 
Gave Tubero of Norba 
To feed the Porcian kites. 
Next under those red horse-hoofs 
Flaccus of Setia lay; 
Better had he been pruning 
Among his elms that day. 
Mamilins saw the slaughter, 
And torsed his golden crest, 
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And towards the Master of the Knights, 
Through the thick battle pressed. 
/Ebutias smote Mamilius 
So fiercely on the shield, 
That the great lord of Tusculum 
Well nigh rolled on the field. 
Mamilius smote .£butius, 
Witha good aim and true, 
Just where the neck and shoulder join, 
And pierced him through aud through ; 
And brave s£butius Elva 
Fell swooning to the ground : 
But a thick wall of bucklers 
Encompassed hii around. 
His clients from the battle 
Bare him some little space; 
And filled a helm from the dark lake, 
And bathed his brow and face; 
And when at last he opened 
His swimming eyes to light, 
Men say, the earliest word he spake 
Was, “ Friends, how goes the fight!” 
But meanwhile in the centre 
Great deeds of arms were wrought; 
There Aulus the Dictator, 
And there Valerius fought. 
Aulus, with his good broadsword, 
A bloody passage cleared 
To where, amidst the thickest foes, 
He saw the long white beard. 
Flat lighted that good broadsword 
Upon proud Tarquin’s head. 
He dropped the lance: he dropped the reins: 
He fell as fall the dead. 
Down Aulus springs to slay him, 
With eyes like coals of fire ; 
But faster Titus hath sprung down, 
And hath bestrode his sire. 
Latian captains, Roman knights, 
Fast down to earth they spring ; 
And hand to hand they fight on toot 
Around the ancient King. 
First Titus gave tall Caeso 
A death wound in the face; 
Tall Caeso was the bravest man 
Of the brave Fabian race : 
Aulus slew Rex of Gabii, 
The priest of Juno’s shrine : 
Valerius smote down Julius, 
Of Rome’s great Julian line; 
Julius, who left his mansion 
High on the Velian hill, 
And through all turns of weal and woe 
Followed proud Tarquin still. 
Now right across proud Tarquin 
A corpse was Julius laid : 
And Titus groaned with rage and grief, 
And at Valerius made. 
Valerius struck at Titus, 
And lopped off half his crest ; 
But Titus stabbed Valerius 
A span deep in the breast. 
Like a mast snapped by the tempest, 
Valerius reeled and fell. 
Ah! woe is me for the good house 
That loves the People well ! 


The struggle is now to recover the bodies of the 


fallen warriors ; Aulus animating the Romans to | 


recover the body of their champion Valerius—bid- 
ding the patriot warriors remember that— 
“ For your wives and babies 
In the front rank he fell : 
Now play the men for the good house 
That loves the People well °” 
Then tenfold round the bedy 
The roar of battle rose, 
Like the roar of a burning forest, 
When a strong North wind blows. 
Other desperate encounters of knights and lead. 
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‘ers take place, but auxiliaries are seen approach- 
ing the Latian array. Herminius is siain, and for- 
tune is turning against the Romans; when, at the 
critical moment, while the Dictator is preparing 
for a last desperate effort, Castor and Pollux, the 

| ‘Twin-gods, appear, and— 

He was aware of a princely pair 

That rode at his right hand. 

So like they were, no mortal 
| Might one from other know : 
White as snow their armour was: 
Their steeds were white as snow. 
Never on earthly anvil 
| Did such rare armour gleam; 
And never did such gallant steeds 
Drink of an earthly stream. 

Every warrior is struck with awe when these 
unknown knights take the van of the Roman ranks. 
They confess that they are called by many names, 
and known in many lands; that their home is by 
the proud Eurotas, and that they have come to 

battle for the right on the side of Rome. The 
tight is now renewed with fresh vigour. Victory 
is with Rome, the citizens of which, with the 
High Pontit¥, the Fathers, the higher dignitaries, 
and a great promiscuous crowd, are represented as 

waiting, with anxious hearts, for tidings of the 
battle. Eve was closing, when the same princely 
pair who, in the hour of need, stood by Aulus, 
were seen “ pricking towards the town.” 
So like they were, man never 
Saw twins so like before; 
Red with gore their armour was, 
Their steeds were red with gore. 
“ Hail to the great Asylum ! 
Hail to the hill-tops seven ! 
Hail to the fire that burns for aye, 
Aud the shield that fell from Heaven ! 
This day, by Lake Regillus, 
Under the Porcian height, 
All in the lands of Tusculum 
Was fought a glorious fight. 
To-morrow, your Dictator 
Shall bring in triumph home 
The spoils of thirty cities 
To deck the shrines of Rome !” 
Then burst from that great concourse 
A shout that shook the towers, 
And some ran north, and some ran south, 
Crying, “ The day is ours !” 
But on rode these strange horsemen, 
With slow and lordly pace; 
And none who saw their bearing 
Durst ask their name or race. 

On rode they to the Forum, 

| While laurel-boughs and flowers, 

From house-tops and from windows, 

Fell on their crest in showers. 

When they drew nigh to Vesta, 

They vaulted down amain, 

And washed their horses in the well 
That springs by Vesta’s fane. 

Aud straight again they mounted, 

Aud rode to Vesta’s door; 
Then, like a blast, away they passed, 
And no man saw them more. 





We imust stop here. The generous attempt of 
| Mr. Macaulay will, we hope, give an impulse to 
our younger poets. When the capabilities of the 
| popular Ballad, for great and regenerating moral 
and political, as well as poetical purposes, begin 
' to be understood, a change for the better mast be 

visible in the character of popular verse, 
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ANNUALS AND GIFT-BOOKS. 


THESE flowers of the season are just beginning to peer 
forth. The most remarkable that we have yet seen is 
FisHer’s DrawINnG-RooM Scrap-Book ; Which has again 
changed its Editress—Mrs. Ellis having taken the place 
of Mary Howitt, whose residence abroad, it is stated in 
the preface, precludes the publishers from availing them- 
selves of her talents. The loss is theirs; and, in our 
opinion, a very decided one to the work. There is, as in 
former years, a copy of verses attached to each plate : 
though, no disparagement to Mrs. Ellis, a heavy mono- 
tony is felt even in their metres. A book of this sort 
demands lighter—more sparkling, or if the grave will it 
so, more frivolous talent ; and, above all, greater diver- 
sity and brilliancy. The attractions of the Drawinc- 
ROOM Scrap-BoOK must therefore, in the present season, 
rest mainly upon the engravings, and the handsome bind- 





ing. There are, among the plates, some good Oriental | 
groups, some fine architectural and scenic pictures of | 
the East; and a few portraits of distinguished indivi- | 
duals. Among these are the late Duke and the Duchess | 
of Orleans, the late Earl of Munster, Lord Lyndhurst, | 
Wordsworth, and Mrs. Fry. As we cannot exactly | 
please ourselves in an extract, and take for granted that | 
ExvizaserH Fry must stand very high in the esteem and | 
and regard of Mrs. Ellis, we shall copy out a few of the | 
verses addressed to her; which must be written under 
the inspiration of love and adiiration. 

Friend of the friendless ! when we think of thee, 
Strange feelings rise of human vanity. 

Strange— for thy smile of meekness well might chide 
Our lowlier claims to glory, and to pride. 

Yet ‘tis a thought the heart will linger o’er, 

To tread with thee our own beloved shore, 

To call thy peaceful sect--thy nation—ours, 

To share with thee life’s sunshine, and its showers. 


Friend of the friendless ! ever be thy brow 
In its mild majesty, serene as now; | 
Thy voice untiring, with melodious thrill, | 
To bid all grovelling thoughts of self be still; 
Wakening sublimest hopes of bliss divine, 

With noble aims and purposes like thine ; 

Sending the spirit, on the wings of faith, 

Through darkest scenes of infamy and death. 

Yet soft and gentle as an angel’s wings, 

The soothing calm of thy sweet visitings. 

Not to the court of kings, though such might well 

Befit thy noble bearing there to dwell ; 

Not to the couch of rest, though soft and kind 

The tender yearnings of thy woman’s mind ; 

Not to the walks of intellectual pride, 

Though knowledge there its humbled head might hide ;— 
But to the prison-hold, the dreary cell, 

Thy footsteps turn, where guilt and misery dwell ; 

To the lone wretch on restless pillow toss’d, 

The early doomed, the desolate, the lost. 


* + * * * * * 


Then pass thou on, along life’s troubled ways, 
Unharmed, unsullied, with thy Maker’s praise 
In strains of music ever on thy tongue. 
Happiest of womankind ! to whom belong 
Ascripticn meet of gratitude and love, 

That one among our sisterhood should prove 
Before admiring nations, far and near, 

How many Christian charity may cheer! 

How much, with humble faith and purpose true, 





The loveliest daughters of our land may do ! 
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The verses addressed to Wordsworth may also be 
presumed to be written with effort and care. They are 
these ;— 

TO THE POET WORDSWORTH. 


Oh hang not on the silent bough 
Thy lyre of sweetness yet ; 

Sing once again an evening song 
Before thy sun shall set, 

Sing once again—the listening hills 
Wait for thy melody ; 

And mournful Echo asks once more 
Her favourite strain from thee. 


Strike once again with charmed touch 
Thy harp, whose magic tone 

Could wake from Feeling’s deepest fount 
A music all thine own. 


Shines not the sun on Rydall Mount 
As brightly as of yore ? 

Flows not the stream with silvery swell 
Upon as green a shore ? 


Roll not the clouds of purple morn 
As softly o’er the scene ? 

Rise not the mountain-peaks as high 
Those misty waves between ? 


Sing not the birds their summer song 
As blithely from the brake ! 
Glides not the bark at eventide 
As smoothly o’er the lake ? 


Wave not the woods as glad and green? £ 
Blooms not the rose as fair ¢ 
Glows not the golden West as bright 
When sunset gilds the air! 
Yes, Nature woos thee to her bowers ; 
While, all unchanged to thee, 
She spreads again her choicest flowers, 
And asks thy melody. 
She asks of thee, her “ great high-priest,” 
To whom her rites belong, 
To wake once more, throughout her realm, 
The omnipotence of song. 


Then hang not on the silent bough 
Thy lyre of sweetness yet ; \ 
Sing once again—an evening song 
Before thy sun shall set. 
It was not to be expected that the Drawing-room 


Scrap-book, under the auspices of 
“ The gay and gifted thing ” 


sleeping at Cape-Coast Castle, and of Mrs. Ellis, was to 
be, in any respect, the same work,—and we are probably 
not yet reconciled to the inevitable change. 

FISHER’S JUVENILE ScraP-Book is also edited by Mrs. : 

Ellis ; and here we like her much better. She is not i 
tasked to the tread-mill; bound down to grind forth N 
verses on every subject that offers. Most of the little 
stories, illustrative of the plates, are written in prose ; 
and they all inculcate a pure moral, and breathe those 
sentiments of tenderness and affection which, while they 
refine the youthful imagination, ameliorate the heart. 
The plates, also, are of a much better kind than those 
which usually appear in juvenile books ; and the whole 
forms as pretty a work of the kind as one could wish to 
endow a young friend withal. 

Friegnpsarp’s OrreRING AND WINTER'S WREATH. 
We cannot tell how many of these Offerings have now 
been presented to the public; but certainly not fewer 
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than fifteen or more. Yet the volume for 1843 shows 
no symptom whatever of falling off, either in strength or | 
grace. The contributors are even more numerous than | 
usual; and there are many attractive names among 
them. The Editor, Mr. Leitch Ritchie, has, as beseems 
him, written one of the longest and best Tales or Sketches; 
but there are many good stories besides his of the quaint 
title. Among them we would point out the Adrentures 
of a Cashmere; Norah; and Passayes—melancholy ones 
—in the Life of a Gorerness. The plates are, in general, 
very good ; and the frontispiece, the domestic life of 
Queen Victoria—or of young Mr. and Mrs. Albert, and 
their “sweet babies ” will, we are certain, be quite a 





pet thing. This neat and nice volume labours under no 
disadvantage that we can guess, save two very great 


ones ; it is too cheap, and its names are not graced with | 
titles. 


We give one brief specimen of the Frienpsuip’s 
OFFERING, the only contribution of the Editor in this | 
style. 


THE BEETLE-WORSHIPPER. 


“How cam’st thou on that gentle hand, where love should 
kisses bring 

For Beauty’s tribute ? answer me, thou foul and fright- 
ful thing ! 

Why dwell upon thy hideous form those reverent eyes, 
that seem 

Themselves the worshipped stars that light some youth- 
ful poet’s dream?” 


“ Why bends the thick and golden grain, that ripes at 
my command : 

From the cracked earth I creep to bless with food the 
fainting land ; 

And thus no foulness in my form the grateful people see, | 

But as sweet and bright as this are priestesses to me. 





—— in the slime of ancient Nile ! bid the earth to | 

ear, 

And blades and blossoms at my voice, and corn and 
fruits appear. 

And thus upon my loathly form are showers of beauty 


shed, 

And peace and plenty join to fling a halo round my 
head.” 

“Dark teacher! tell me yet again, what hidden lore 
doth lie 


Beneath the exoteric type of thy philosophy ?” 


“The Useful is the Beautiful ; the good, and kind, and 
true 


9 
To feature and to form impart their own celestial hue.” 
* al * - ce a * * 





The Forcet Me Not, the mother of the goodly family | 
of the Annuals, which has now, if we remember aright, 
nearly attained the years of majority, exhibits no symp- | 
tom of falling off. The contributors have changed again 
and again during its existence, but its character retains 
the original impression. The Tales are numerous, and 
of fair average Annual merit ; the Poems are few and _ 
good. Among the plates are several female portraits of 
probably real persons with ideal names, and all of them 
striking. In the list of contributors we find James | 
Montgomery, Charles Swain, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Abdy, | 
Miss M. A. Browne, the author of The Lion; and various 
other popular names. 


Among the Gift-books of the Season, we may point 
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&c., &c. ; and accounts of the original paintings are given 
in English, French, and German. The work forms an 
elegant, and, from its contents, a standard table-book. 
Iraty ILtustratep.—This is another of the numerous 
handsomely embellished books which the Messrs. Fisher 
put forth for the delectation of all Europe and America. 
The plates are from views on the Rhine,and in Italy 
and Greece ; the drawings byBartlett, Leitch, and Wol- 
fenberg, and sundry amateurs. The letter-press descrip- 
tions, historical, traditional, and legendary, are written by 
the Rev.G.N. Wright,an experienced littérateur, familiar, 
from his previous labours, with such subjects. The book 
has a more abiding value than any Annwal, as annuals 


are now to be obtained ; and, from its rich binding and 


other appointments, it ig, equally ornamental as a draw- 
ing-room table-book. 


--_-— --- 


Lectures on Female Prostitution: its Nature, Extent, 
Effects, Guilt, Causes, and Remedy. By Ralph 
Wardlaw, D.D. One volume, cloth. Glasgow: 
James Maclehose. 

This delicate and difficult subject was almost forced 
upon Dr. Wardlaw, by a great number of respect- 
able laymen, and thirty-eight ministers of all denomina- 
tions ; who, in a memorial addressed to him, state, that 
they view with alarm and regret the constant increase 
of gross immorality in their own city and neighbourhood. 
An application, made on such solemn grounds, Dr. 
Wardlaw could not resist; and the Lectures which he 
delivered are here published. He has accomplished his 
difficult task with equal judgment and tact ; without 
veiling the deep horrors of the widely ramified evils he 


laments, or falling into an error—not always avoided 
| by those treating this subject —of ministering to a pruri- 


ent curiosity, by too great minuteness of detail. On the 
statistics of Female Prostitution there has, it strikes us, 
always been error and gross exaggeration, which is the 


more to be regretted, as the truth is lamentable enough 


without magnifying the number of victims. Dr. Ward- 
law appears sensible of this tendency, and his statistical 
statements are founded on information as accurate as 
is likely to be obtained on so dark and complicated a 
subject. Excellent as these Lectures are, they do not 
offer many passages for popular extract. They are for 
the silent, thoughtful, and conscientious reflection of 


women as well as of men. We may, however, cite a 


passage or two to show in what style the awful question 


is treated. Dr. Wardlaw, after quoting, from a medical 


writer on the same subject, a shocking description of the 
filth, drunkenness, nakedness, and utter and shameless 
misery, in which, upon a December Saturday night, he 
had found the wretched inmates of an over-crowded low 
brothel, in which there was neither a particle of food nor 
an article of furniture, continues thus— 

And now, some of you may naturally ask me—is this 
fair? Why dwell on scenes of such low and disgusting 
loathsomeness? Is this a just average specimen of the 
whole system? Isthere nothing superior !~-nothing more 
refined !—nothing less revolting! And if there be, why 
take an ad-captandum advantage, by giving such pro- 


| minence to the very lowest and worst grade of the evil? 


, My answer to such questions forms my promised reason 
| for having introduced at all these disgusting details. 
| The answer and the reason are one. It isthe affecting 








and fearful cousideration,—that to this lowest grade, im 


out Fisher’s His > ILLUSTRATIONS OP : Biste . 
Historic ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ’ | ll its horrors, the entire system tends. Yes:—I repeat 


PRINCIPALLY AFTER THE OLD PaiNTERS, OR THE GREAT it, and press it on your serious attention,—the tendency 
Monverns. Thirty plates are taken from the masier-pieces | jp gil downwards. The case is, in this respect, unique. 
of Guido, Raffaele, Rubens, Poussin, Vandyke, Guercin®, | Even in thievery there may be an advance. The boy, of 
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tle lowest grade, who, by his iuferior practice, comes to 
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be a dexterous pickpocket, or a clever abstracter of the | 


contents of a till, may in time rise to the envied, though 
unenviable, celebrity of a Barrington. He who first 
pilfers a penny from a shop, if he gets forward in the 
arts of villany, may find his way to the thousands of a 
bank.—But in the present case, rising is a thing unknown. 
it cannot be. It is all descent. The young woman, who 
begins her shameless career in a low brothel, and amongst 
the refuse of the other sex, does not rise from the lower 
to the higher, and push her way upward, till she become 
the mistress of a peer. Mark me:—let me not be mis- 
understood : let me not be supposed to say this, as if I 
conceived the guilt would, in that case, be the less. Far 


be the thought! It would be the very same in the rising | 


us it is in the sinking scale. I am speaking at present, 
not of the morality, but of the misery of the case. And 
again I say—-the tendency is a/l downward. Gentlemen 
in high life may think lightly of their gallantries. They 
do things geuteelly. They seduce in style; and they 
keep in style. They conceive themselves to lay under a 
kind of obligation the females whom they honour with 
their preference. And, alas! the poor females, in the 
vanity of their hearts, often think so too. But the honour 
is infamy ; the flattery is ruin. Not only is the sin the 
same in the highest as in the lowest,—-but soon the poor 
victim, who has yielded to the temptation, comes to know 
what I mean by the tendency downward. Whether 
seduced in private, or beguiled into one of the superior 
receptacles of infamy, it is seldom long ere satiety and 
the passion for change throw her off. She is turned 
mercilessly adrift. Her seducer has gained his end, and 
thinks no more of her. 


We have a friend, not Ebenezer Elliott of Sheffield, 





{ 





| 
' 
{ 
| 


who, without scruple, imputes the frightful extent of | 
Female Prostitution, and its attendant evils, to the Corn | 
Laws—to the restrictions on Trade ; which, by lessening | 


employment and crippling industry, prevent early mar- 
riages. In treating of the causes which contribute to 
the prevalence of Prostitution, Dr. Wardlaw comes for- 
ward as the eloquent advocate of early marriages, in the 
apparent belief that false ideas of prudence, or rather 
vanity and paltry ambition, may often urge the “ pre- 
centire check” beyond the bounds of that virtue which 
is the highest prudence. 


Karly marriages, wherever they can be contracted 
with any ordinary regard to prudence, are among its 
best preventives ;—and whatecer contributes to hinder 
the formation of these, may be regarded as standing 
chargeable with their share of it,—as ranking among the 
causes of prostitution. I deny not that prudence is a 
virtue, and that the question of marriage is a proper 
sphere for its exercise, Lut there cannot be a doubt, 
that the high notions which, by the refinement and ex- 
travagance of our times, have been introduced, of the 
style in which young men entering on life must set up 
their domestic establishment, have, in many instances, 





should “ say ‘of the former days they were better than 
these.” I would say to the rising youth—the hopes 
of coming generations—* Moderate your, views :, defy 
custom; marry ; fear God ; be virtuous ; and be happy.” 
Could my voice and my counsel prevail, what a salutary 
check would be given to the prevalence of the vice which 
is our present subject! Virtuous love operates with a 
most beneficial influence on the vicious principles of our 
fallen nature ;—nor are there many sights on earth more 
delightful for the eye to rest on, than that of youth joined 
with youth in honourable and hallowed union,—union of 
heart as well as hand,—and living together in all the 
faithfulness and tenderness of a first love. Eveu should 
their outset in conjugal life be somewhat stinted, how 
much better a little mutual self-denial, than that cold, 
caleulating celibacy, which is ever looking forward to 
some distant, stylish, starting-point,—and which, iu the 
meanwhile, is so frequent an occasion of young men’s 
“falling into temptation and a snare,” and into “ foolish 
and hurtful lusts, which drown them in destruction and 
perdition !” 

Another prominent cause of the prevalence of prosti- 
tution, is to be found, in the low and light conceptions, 
existing throughout society generally, of the evil of the 
sin itse/f;—and in the ignorant and inconsiderate esti- 
mates of the train uf miseries which, in this world and the 
next, attend and follow it. Whatever tends to maintain 
upon the public mind light impressions of the turpitude 
of the vice, and of the fearfulness of its effects, contri- 
butes proportionally, of course, to its extension and 
perpetuation. 


But we stop here, earnestly recommending the Lectures 
to the public attention ; but especially to that of chris- 
tian women ; to matrons, and single women of mature 
age. It is most painful to learn how very little, com- 
paratively, has yet been done by all the Magdalen Insti- 
tutions in the kingdoms to mitigate the frightful conse- 
quences of prostitution. 


Von Rolleck's General IHistory of the World; from 
the earliest Times to 1831. ‘Translated from the 
German, and continued to 1840, 4 vols. 8vo, 
eloth. Longmans & Co. 


It is only in Germany, learned, patient, plodding Ger- 


_many, that in this age of the world a work like this by 





Jaid restraints on the early cultivation of virtuous love, | 


and prevented the happy union of hearts in youthful | 


_ philosophic spirit of the author. 
Many are | 


wedlock. 1 cannot look upon this as at all an improve- 
mient on the homely habits of our fathers. 


the young men who are thus tempted to remain single | 
by their felt inability to sturt in what is regarded a | : 
somewhat creditable style. Would to God I had the | adventurer; possessed of splendid talents, devoted to 
ear of all the youth in our city, and in our country, that | purposes which, if not wholly selfish—-an impossibility— 


I might tell them of the sweets of early virtuous union ; 
that I might earnestly and affectionately urge them to 
consult their own best interests, and to set an example 
pregnant with the most beneficial results to the commu- 
nity, by bidding defiance to the tyranny of fashion ; by 
returning to the good old way; by finding a partner 
who will marry from leve, and who will be willing, 
and more than willing, to begin upon little, and by 
the blessing of Providence to rise gradually to more. 
That was the way in the olden time ;~—and, althongh 
no croaker for the superiority of all that pertained to 
ancestry, this, most assuredly, is a point in which I 





Dr. Charles Von Rolleck could be produced. It is, in 
our opinion, a gift to the whole world; furnishing a com- 
pendious and yet complete view of all that the human 
family, in its numerous divisions, has done or suffered. 
Immense labour and industry must have been employed 
in gathering the materials for so vast an undertaking ; 
but the ability which has enabled the author to reject, 
to generalize, to condense such materials when collected, 
is a much rarer quality, and one which stamps a corre- 
sponding value upon his work. In addition to this, the 
whole is moulded by the large and liberal views and 
We may briefly illus- 
trate our opinion by stating, that he sees a true hero in 
Washington,and in Buonaparte an ambitious and reckless 


yet all centred in self. But Von Rolleck is as strietly 
just to the Legitimatists, to the “ Holy Alliance ;” as 
to Louis Philippe, or to Buonaparte. 

By a clear arrangement, the History of the Modern 
World moves on beneath the eye of the reader, as it 
were simultaneously, or like a piece of well-constructed 
mechanism. ‘This is felt to be of especial value in the 
momentous period extending from the French Revolu- 
tion until the present hour. The work appears to 


‘be trauslated with the verbal accuracy which yet 
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does not always give, or properly sustain, the ideas of | 


the,;atthor. Scholars will most admire the Ancient 


History; ‘politicians, moralists, and philanthropists the | 


Modern History. 

>» The attempt to convey an adequate notion of so com- 
prehensive a work by a few detached passages would be 
idle; but as a faint indication of its free spirit we shall 
copy outa paragraph from the Introduction, when, after 
viewing the canses and progress of the Reformation, the 


i 


The Parent's Hand- Book, or Guide to the Choice of 


author comes to the grand “ World-History of the pre- | 


sent time,’—to the French Revolution. This stupen- 


ous movement he divides into four sections—I. The | 
period of the French Monarchy ; 11, That of the Re- | 


public; ITI. The period of the Empire ; and, 1V. The 
times that have succeeded Napoleon. Of these, and of 
all they comprehend, he remarks :—- 


Que character—-the struggle of philosophical law 
against histurica/ institutions— of the eternal idea against 


As affording a complete bird's-eye, or panoramic, view 
of the History of the World, this work, which sup- 
plies the place of hundreds of volumes, will be found 
invaluable to the student of General and of Elementary 
History; but its especial merit is, that its reflections are 
in general precious commentaries upon its facts. 


Professions, Employments, and Situations. By 
J.C. Hudson, Esq., Author of “ Plain Direc- 
tions for Making Wills,” &c. 18mo, cloth. Pp. 
245. Longman & Co. 


To how many fond and anxious parents do the sub- 
jects which are discussed in this informing and judi- 


| cious book form the daily theme of inquiry and fire-side 


' 


accidental relations, dictated by arbitrary authority and | 


perversity, or of the force of public opinion against pub- 
hie power——reigns through the whole period ; and gives 
it before all anterior periods a quite peculiar and impos- 
img aspect ; but the success, the extent, the chances of this 
struggle change multifariously ; and an immensity of con- 
sequences result from every great blow. In general it is 
no more the resolves of cabinets, diplomatic iutrigues, 
ond the regular tactics of mercenary troops that direct 
the stream of events, and the destiny of nations; the 
life of these nations is itself awakened, and enters ainidst 
violent opposition, yet formidably, into the history of 
the world;—they begin to be the terror of ministers and 
of the privileged, to be accounted something. ‘he au- 
thorities deign. to observe public opinion ; and where 
they are indisposed to fall in with it, wage more violent 
war against it than before against the most formidable 
aad odious enemy. War is no longer carried on merely 
for the acquisition or preservation of a province, or the 
inaintenance of the worn-out system of the European 
balance of power. Continuance or destruction, the form 
of states and independence, triumph or suppression of 
political doctrines, liberty or slavery of large parts of 
the world, the highest destinations of mankind—these 
are now the springs of action. New tactics, new sys- 
tems of administration, arise; all the relations of civil 
life are essentially changed. The conquests of science 
are immense in depth and extent ; participation in them 


| 
' 
i 
! 





is diffused through all changes of society. The rays of | 


enlightenment penetrate into the hitherto darkest re- 
cesses; self-judgment takes a bold stand against autho- 
rity. But the aberrations of this yet unpurified self-judg- 
ment, and more still, the excesses of passion, and the num- 
berless crimes of selfishness committed under the profan- 
ed banner of liberty give authority, and the classes re- 
posing in its shade have specious reasons there ; welcome 
pretexts for combating and persecuting the at all events 


inconvenient light. But the reaction produced new ex- | 


cesses and new crimes on the opposite side too ; tyranny 
arises from the bosom of the revolution itself, and de- 


stroys its noblest traits ; the counter-revolution under- | 


takes the part of liberation. But the war of principles 
speedily returns ; natural and historical law, allied 
against the tyrants of the world, renew their fatal con- 
test. Who shall adjust it? Truth cannot yield; self- 
ishness submits to no sacrifice; passion gives everything 


talk ; of hopes and fears ; of earnest and deep consulta- 
tiun! The difficulty among the middle classes, of find- 
ing profitable, or even promising employment for sons, is 
yearly increasing, and is generally complained of. With 
daughters, the difficulty, if as great, is seoner sur- 
mounted, as the utmost that can be done with them is 
known at once. If they have uo furtune, and do not 
marry, there remains but the two usual resources, of 
either becoming governesses or burtheus on their friends, 
But, with boys something must be done, or at all events 
tried; and it is the question,—How for the best! This 
Treatise gives much useful information, and clears away 
some difficulties, by, among other things, destroying many 
fallacious notions and hopes. It is, for imstance, a general 
opinion, that if a man be so lucky as to get a son into 
one of the government offices, the youth’s fortune is 
made, if he is only attentive and tolerably well-behaved. 
What is the fact! We cannot travel through the Army, 
the Navy, and Ordnance Offices, but, take the best among 
them, the Treasury. 

There are (besides several special appointments) four 
classes of clerks, whose salaries are as follow :--Juniors, 
about twelve in number, commencing at £90, increasing 
after a certain period up to £200 per anuum. 

Assistants, between twelve and fifteen, commencing at 
£300, and increasing gradually but slowly to about 
£500 per annum, 

Seniors, not more than six, commencing at £600, and 
increasing gradually to £800. 

Five chief clerks at £1000, per annum each. 

That no one may be misled by these figures, the 
highest of which have a tempting appearance, it is 
strongly recommended to every person who seriously 
entertains the idea of soliciting an appointment in either 
of the above-mentioned Offices, to take pen in hand, and 
supposing certain probable ages for the persons at pre- 
sent filling the several clerkships, to calculate how long 
a newly-appointed clerk will be in arriving at a salary 
of £200 a-year, how much more time it will take to get 
£300, and what is the probability, regard being paid to 
his health, and the chances of survivorship, that he will 
ever sueceed at all to either of the higher grades. It is 


| certain that there are Gficers among the assistants in the 
Treasury, who have served 25 years, and are not yet 


a false appearance. Spirits are more and more estranged ; | 
the course of truth and justice, as clear ae it is traced | 


by unbiassed reason, is abandoned; more and more ‘ue 
demands of /iberality and legitimacy appear absolutely 
incompatible ; it is resolved “ the peace of the world 
vanndét be bought too dear ”—to attempt desperately to 


suppress all ideas that were the principle of the revolu- | 


tion ; to make a discousolate retrogression towards a 
time long since buried. 


half way through that class ; although they are men of 
acknowledged ability, and have never been passed over. 
And in the Colonial office, there are clerks of more than 
fifteen years’ standing, who have never been put aside 
when promotions took place, but who, nevertheless, have 


‘not yet arrived ata salary of £200 per annum. 


Then the Genius of Liberty | 


soars over the Sea of the New World in order to return | 
one day, shedding its blessings upon Europe, or to cast 
looks uf compassion and eoutempt upon this degenerate 
part of the world, 


Of Custom-nouse appointments it is said,- 

A salary of £80 or £90 per annum, for a young man 
of sixteen or cightecn years of age at his very outset 
in life, aud for which no capital is necessary to be laid 


out or sunk in previous education, (as in the legal and 


medieal professions.) is a temptation to which many a 
pareut yiekds, who thinks, uevertheless, that he is cou- 
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sulting the welfare and happiness of his son. But if the skill and talent of all kinds seems far to exceed the 
future could at all times be pope Es amt 4 view ° | demand, hope is held out. 
vivid in colour and as distinct in outline as the present: | = « senh Y wes és , . ’ 
if he could be brought to contemplate the situation of | gia . ‘en Gisstvces gh A gy. Page igi . 
his son at the age of twenty-eight, with a salary of only | mankind, and of the means to gratify it. : 
yas a hy of cen Ae od het Agar go | To what insignificant trifles do some men owe their 
200, prospects, in ws Pp oa ys . - | success! Since the invention of soda water and ginger 
— he _ — a ot the Pee one oe | beer, people have found out that they cannot live with- 
oo = ce on of i Sa dalesiens aeih ‘Sap | out these things, although sixty years ago they had 
put his son into a line of life where 1 ry “" | never been heard of. The manufacture of blacking for 
lent may eventually lead to higher rewards. | polishing shoes is comparatively recent, and has raised 
The Parent’s Hand-Book accurately and minutely | many men to affluence. In every branch of trade and 


describes the amount of emoluments, and the rational ex- | manufacture the introduction of a new article appears 
to be the most effective plan for getting money. Tea 


i Z y y 4 j i ( t I on s " . . + . 
pectations of'a young man entering upon the differen - | was unknown in England in the beginning of the reign 
ployments specified, and the method of proceeding in “0- | of Elizabeth: at the present day so vast is the consump- 
liciting or obtaining for him an appointment in the | tion of this article, that the duty upon it amounts to 
Church, the Army, the Navy, the Merchant-service, the | three millions per annum. 


} P 

East India Company’s service, and Bank of England, } ot. el gil tg of per. re the 
: : in Sh 1 s solved it is not proposed here to discuss; 

é -houses, Insurance-offices, &c., Xc. It , , 3 

and all Banking-houses, Sn ten ia but so long as it remains unsolved, so long as the race 


explains the nature and usages of all the different Pro- | of competition must be run for a subsistence, the best 
fessions, and the expense of properly training young | advice which a young man in trade can follow is to en- 
men to exercise them. Nor are the Arts, and the gen- | deavour to strike into a new path; and if by such means 


teeler trades neglected. In short, we consider Mr. the area for the exertion of human industry can be 
clei « eabeniiy deigubamemalies tx maeeuin widely extended, the successful inventor will derive 
_ © . ’ ! the three-fold gratification of enriching himself, confer- 


and guardians, who are turning the destinies of their | ring a benefit on those who adopt his invention, and pro- 
young friends anxiously in their minds. As a curious | viding a means of subsistence for a certain number of his 


specimen of the work, we shall introduce to our readers fellow-creatures. 

an order of men in the metropolis, who are, probably, less So concludes Mr. Hudson; but, alas! the paths are ill 
known to most of them than the Newspaper Reporters, | to find, and the inventors many. 

or short-hand writers, who are described here. These 
are called Hackney writers, though hackney clerks might 
be as accurate a designation, and their employers are not 





Polynesia: or an LHistorical Account of the Prin- 
cipal Islands in the South Sea, including New 





the publishers. Zealand ; the Introduction of Christianity, &c., 

HACKNEY WRITERS. &c. By the Right Rev. Michael Russell, LL.D. 

These useful persons are ever waiting for any rushof| & D.C.L. Cloth. Pp. 440; with map and frontis- 
business which may happen in the offices of law station- | piece. Oliver & Boyd. 


ers. They may be compared to the sailors, who during 
calm weather are to be seen loitering about the beach at This well-filled volume forms the thirty-third of the 


Deal, Ramsgate, and such places, with their hands in ‘ 

. ; . | series of LDINBURGH CABINE rs y 

their pockets, and telescopes under their arms, hoping | wie the Ept eee Capinet LipraRi ; nor has any 
more interesting portion of that sterling work yet ap- 


for a squall or a fog, or some mischance or other to 
bring a vessel into trouble and put their services in re- peared, whether we regard the subject or the execution. 


quisition. In something like the same manner, the ; The field was vast, but by care and skill in condensa- 
hackney writers wait at the public-houses in and about | tion Dr. Russell has managed to give a comprehensive 
Chancery Lane until a law stationer is taken aback to | Ig ne penta F Nj - a ‘ey 
get some copying done which defies all the strength of | “" "* as ‘uminous view of all its more interesting 
his regular establishment. Then the hackney writers | features. We own we opened the volume with some 
are called in, and the work is done be it what it may. | apprehension as to how a High Churchman and a Right 
No mass of parchment and paper was ever yet seen Reverend was to describe the doings of the rough 
which the law stationer, by means of the hackney wri- | breakers-up of the fallow ground in the South Seas ; 
ters, did not get copied by the appointed time, however | but we are more than pleased to find that Dr. Russell 


small, and in whatever portion of the twenty-four ; : 
hours that time might happen to be. | has not in anything undervalued the labours of the mis- 


After many commands and countermands, consulta- , sionaries, by whomsoever sent forth—at least not in the 
tions, disputations, obliterations, alterations, and emen- | past time. Whether “ the missionary is in due time to be 
° ™ 2. . Se Lt pw ; j > 
dations, the draft is at length finished, after midnight, | ¢y]Jowed by the churchman,”—whether the churchman 


Ore sana a ht yg cade _ is to systematize the materials, the elements the dissent- 
draftsman, grateful that his task is accomplished, re- | ing pioneers have collected; and whether those whom 


tires to rest, and the huge bundle of scarcely legible | Dr. Russell understands by “ the lively stones of an 
manuscript is sent to the law stationer. The gloom of | apostolical priesthood, qualified to offer the oblation of 
sa por is in a moment dissipated Dy a ‘ou 1 rece _ a spiritual sacrifice,” shall be the only spiritual teachers 
the hackney writers are ee ? ag B kon “s ee and guides of Polynesia, remains to be seen ; and is 
tioned out ; the well-trained fingers, like “ machiners, ' an 

not, at this stage, worth cavilling about. 


gallop the distance allotted to them with certainty and 
precision; the task is done as if by magic, and the hack- | Of the work we may add, that by the narratives of 


ney writers return to their hiding-places and relapse | voyagers from the earliest times of discovery in the 
into their former state of inaction. But this employ- | South Seas until the present day, and the voluminous 
ment 1s a sort of pis aller for a young man. and interesting missionary records of the last forty 

The encouragement to parents held out in the Hand- | years, the richest materials are supplied ; and that on 
Book is, upon the whole, not great; yet the world is not | these are made to bear the various knowledge of a 
really standing still, though it seems at present in a | highly-cultivated and well-stored mind, whether for 
state of temporary stagnation; and though the supply of , illustration or apt reflection. 
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Newfoundland in 1842. By Sir Richard Henry 


Bonnycastle, Knight, Colonel in the Royal En- | 


gineers, &c. 2 vols. cloth ; with map, and illus- 
trative wood engravings. 


This is a minute and elaborate history and description 


of an important portion of the British colonies in North | 


America. 
and settlement of Newfoundland, and to its natural his- 
tory; the second describes its natural productions and re- 


sources, and what the author terms its Moral History, | 


Political Economy, and Statistics. The work will have 


an especial interest to those connected with Newfound- | 


land; and some of its chapters, as those on the manners 
and customs of the people and on the aborigines, form 
pleasing and instructive reading. Some of the quaint 
old-fashioned Christmas and other holiday customs about 
St. John’s, appear to have been preserved in their purity 
in exile, while at home they have been almost forgotten. 
The Mummers, the Morris-dance, and the revels of the 
Lord of Misrule, still flourish in this settlement; though, 


from the different character of the “ Pilgrim Fathers,” | 
nothing of the kind is to be found in New England. | 
Fishermen form an important class in Newfoundland, and | 
in condition it is far from being a comfortable one. The | 
following gives a pleasing picture of the more wealthy | 


and comfortable of the fishermen and small farmers, 


though the avocations of fisherman and agriculturist 


are often found united :— 


“ They reside in comfortable dwellings, generally | 


substantially built of Newfoundland wood,” which is 
of such diminutive girth that the walls must necessarily 
be thin. “The house, in the country villages or sta- 
tions, and in the farms, usually consists of one common 
room or kitchen ; at the end of which is a capacious 
stone-chimney, with a deep recess, like those of the old 
farm-houses in Buckinghamshire, where benches and 
chairs are placed, and where the old people sit; or 
females knit stockings, woollen shirts, and mittens, or 
fingerless gloves, for the men. There, during the sum- 
mer, you always see the good housewife busily employed 
in some culinary occupations ; whilst the maidens are 
either assisting her, knitting or sewing, rocking the 
cradle, spinning, or minding the infants learning to walk 
in that most ancient and most abominable invention, 
which consists of two circles of wood, over the upper of 
which the poor child’s arms lean, to the manifest danger 
of rendering it round-shouldered for life. The floor is 


boarded, and usually raised above the ground or cellar, | 


which has stone walls; and there are plenty of windows, 
but I do not observe that these are often opened ; partly 
because they are usually fixtures, and partly from the 
necessity of rendering them weatlhier-tight in winter. 
Almost every house has a deep porch, to cover the door 
from the snow, rain and wind; but you very seldom see 
the door shut. ‘The sleeping places are separated from 
the kitchen or common room by a bulk head, or wood 
partition ; and the roof or garret is also thus employed. 


The great difference between a small farmer's kitchen, | 


and at home, here consists in the absence of strings of 


onions, hams, and bacon, depending from the ceilings or | 


joists. There you see sealing-guns, fishing apparatus, a 
fresh herring, or some other fish just caught, supplying 
their place. But still the good things of this world are 
not wanting. I never walked into one of these kind- 
hearted people’s dwellings (and I often did so during 
my rambles last summer) without immediate and silent 
preparation for the stranger; for they do the same to 
all respectable persons, and in my instance frequently at 
first they did not know me. The goodwife puts some 
tea in the pot, spreads a clean cloth, if she has one at 
band or time admits, boils some eggs, produces a pot of 
fresh butter and a large jug of milk, with a loaf of home- 
made bread, or if that is wanting, white biscuit ; and 


The first volume relates to the discovery | 
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| without saying a word during the preparation, expects 
her visiter, whether he is hungry or not, to fall to ; being 
| perfectly satisfied if you drink three or four cups of tea 
| —luckily the cups are not large—-and eat a good deal 
of bread and butter, and two or three eggs, which she 
always takes care shall not hurt your digestion by their 
hardness. . . . . . + Fresh meat is seldom seen 
but on rare and festive occasions, when the fatted calf 
| or the household lamb graces the board. They have 
_ usually, however, a store of flour, and of salt beef and 
| pork, which, with their poultry, would afford at all 
| times a good table, were it not that the latter are too 
profitably employed in producing eggs for the market, 
and the former too dear to eat much of.” 

The common necessaries of life, and clothing of all 
kinds, are dear in Newfoundland, though the absence of 
' taxation makes wine, spirits, tea, and other luxuries, 
comparatively cheap; and also the untaxed manufac- 
tured commodities brought in abundance frem England. 
Newfoundland, from its severe climate, and the poverty 
of the soil, holds out few attractions to the agricultural 
emigrant, although the author of this account of the 
island holds a different opinion, and is a strong advocate 
for colonizing the unsettled parts of the coast, and mak- 
_ing Newfoundland something more than a fishing-station 


/—namely, a barrier of the British empire in North 
America. 


Leaves from Fusebius, Bishop of Cesarea in Pales- 
tine, a. D. 330. By the Rev. Henry Street, 
M.A.,, late of Baliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo, 
cloth. Pp. 288. Edward Bull. 


These Leares consist of passages selected from the 
celebrated work of Eusebius entitled the Erangelical 
Preparation, and translated from the original Greek by 
the selector. The Evangelical Preparation is considered 
by the translator the most powerful in argument, and 
the most varied and copious in laborious erudition of 
any treatise of the fourth century,—which abounded in 
the writings of the Fathers. The treatise would be 
valuable to the scholar and theologian were it only as 
a compendium of the creeds and superstitions of the 
Greeks and Egyptians, as a record of ancient Pagan- 
ism, by, we may almost say, a contemporary. By the 
way, this primitive bishop, whose authority on some 
points will not, we should imagine, be often quoted by 
the modern Oxford divines, holds the opinions of the 
Quakers on oaths, for which the Saviour, Eusebius avers, 
had substituted affirmation. 

The exposition of the leading doctrines of Christianity 
with which this treatise sets out, would do honour to 
the most enlightened age. 

“ Under the dispensations of Christ,” says Eusebius, 
“there is no longer any necessity for oaths in confirmation 
| of truth, (far from any evasion of perjury being offered,) 
| inasmuch as the Saviour hath taught us never to swear 

at all; and on no account to speak a falsehood, but to 
| give utterance to truth, and to be content with the 
terms, yea and nay, as men who show that the purpose 


of the mind is more binding than any oath. We learn 
also from Christ, that in the common intercourse of life 





| the should not speak unguardedly, but accurately, so 


that no untruth, no reviling, neither any base, nor un- 
| seemly words, should proceed from our lips; inasmuch as 
they are forbidden by Him in this declaration, * For 
every idle word ye shall give an account in the day of 
| judgment.’ Facts like these, do they not give the promise 
| of a life preéminently that of a wise man ¢——-I¢ must 
| be added also, that countless multitudes of men, women, 
, and children, slaves and free, learned and unlearned, 
| Greeks and Barbarians—throvghout every city, region, 

and country, and of all nations under the sm feck to 
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to the previous sum of public or political information ; 
nor yet to our knowledge of the Chinese people ; though 


teaches, that the whole race of mankind ought to receive i Fa Renner att apo - several of the negotrations 
a Godly and divine education, throagh which they may | 42 actions ; and the personal adventures possess inter- 
learn, with a noble and lofty mind, to endure the af- | &t. The author appears to share in the hostile feel- 
fronts of adversaries ; and not to make a like return to | ings and aggressive spirit too common among those off- 
evil men, but to master their anger and indignation, and | cers who have been engaged in the untoward affairs he 
every furious impulse; and lastly, tocommunicate their | describes. One would like to hear what Chinese chro- 


substance to the needy and distressed, and to have fel-|_. : : 
lowship with men in general, as being of one family, and niclers and gazette writers have to say on the other side. 


to esteem him who is reckoned a foreigner, as being by | The scientific reader will here find a minute description 
the law of nature very near of kin, and a brother. Can | of the small foot of a Chinawoman, which, by means of 


any one, with such a collection of facts before him,deny | a bribe, Mr. M‘Pherson was allowed to examine; and 


that the word of our faith hath bestowed upon mankind | gegnomists an account of that grand smuggling trade 


the most service, and the most extensive good, and that , . ; a a 
it hath conferred on human life the chiefest instrament , !°P!¥™, which, for the profit of a few magnificent Eng- 


of its welfare? What must be the character of that— lish smugglers, named India or China merchants, occa- 
system which hath put into the minds of the whole race | sioned the late unhappy disturbances. ‘The Chinese ap- 
of mankind—not only of Greeks, but also of the most pear to use opium in a less objectionable form than Eu- 
fierce barbarians, and of the most distant nations—not | ropeans ; but we must not say anything about it, lest 


only to abstain from their irrational brutality of man- | ; ' ' ; ; 

ae. but as men fond of wisdom, to embrace Gospel el opium-eaters, Mr. De Quincey included, break their 
doctrines ; such, for instance, as the immortality of the | phials, and take at once to the smoking apparatus. 
soul, and of that life in the presence of God, laid up in | Smoking the poison, or the bliss, seems not only the 
store for those who are dear to him, after their separa- | more elegant way of using the drug, but to be much less 
tion from the present state! Through this belief men | geleterious. Dr. M‘Pherson tells us that an old pro- 


have imbibed a contempt of this momentary life; yea i : . nn ee ; 
and they have made it clear, that they who of old were phecy, attributed to Confucius, is revived among the 


so loudly extolled for their wisdom, were children ; and | Chinese, that China is to be conquered by a woman— 
that death, the subject of so much philosophical decla- | and, of course, by Queen Victoria. ile concludes his ob- 
mation, was but a child’s game; for women, boys of a servations by saying— 

tender age, and foreigners and others of no great esteem, Though this war has dealt harshly with us, both in 
humanly speaking, have, by the communion and power purse aud person, yet must it be proceeded with until 
of the Sayiour, declared the veritableness of the doctrine | the proud Chinese nation be brought to succumb to us ; 
of the immortality of the soul, by acts rather than by and that can only be done under the walls of Pekin, 
arguments. Hence also, mankind everywhere through- [Like all our eastern wars, this one has been too much a 


out the world have, through the instruction of the Sa- war of negotiation, until we found the enemy were 
viour, been taught to hold solid and wholesome opinions laughing at us. 


concerning the providence of God, as superintending the ") en a 
universe oe -- each individual soul a ie dns ; Lo quote the words of the gmat ae iq ores sil 
trine of the Divine justice, and of the judgment-seat of “On Can never engage in a little war. Happily, at 
God, so doth it learn to live with discretion, and care- | present, John Bull feels, for the first time, that he cannot 
fully to guard itself against the solicitation of moral afford another great war, whether just or unjust; for as 
evil. The beneficial tendency also of the doctrines of to the justice, if a “ British object” were in view, he 
salvation, may be recognised as largely in action, if | might not, we fear, be very serupulous. We are some- 
turn our attention to the error of demon fear belonging A : : 

to ancient idolatry, through which the whole race of ; What amused by the following sly isis tania of a con- 
mankind was tormented by the vexations of demons, | fident expectation of prize-money, the division of the 
even from very olden times. From this, as from a ransom of Canton, which, it is alleged, ought to have 
gloomy darkness, Christ hath translated Greeks and heen greater :-— 

barbarians by his Divine power, into the light and in- 

tellectual day of the true and godly worship of the | 
King of the universe.’ 


be taught in these doctrines, which persuade them not 
only to curb intemperate acts, but the evil thoughts of 
the mind. . ‘ . The same institute also 





The authorities, in fact, were driven to that state, 
that they would have agreed to any terms we chose to 
dictate, and have granted a much larger ransom had it 

This is a fitting preparation for an exposure of the been demanded. How unfortunate that Captain Elliott’s 
manifold errors of paganism, and the “ vain philosophy” | cs germ ag ag pitt i, Pints he A 

, Saaaice slat fn danntati > a ™ Q wom a 
of the Greeke, which, - his disputation with Porphyry, | the toils and troubles they have endured. This ransom- 
and defence of the Christian system from the attacks of | money being quite unconnected with the original claims 


that able adversary, Eusebius undertook. The translator , on the Chinese, it would be rather hard that those who 
is evidently a high Churchman; but he has the good taste, | succeeded in procuring it, should not benefit therefrom. 
on this neutral ground, to avoid embarrassing topics; and Besides, we know of no case in the annals of history in 


te dis which this practice was deviated from. 
his selection is a valuable contribution to sound popular : ; , 
Wiswatles Now, this surely settles the point:—The following 


| 
| aneedote of two English cock-sparrows, will suggest re- 
| 


Two Years in China; and Narrative of the Chinese flections to some readers, which do not seem to have oc- 
curred to the narrator. 


Expedition. By D. M‘Pherson, M.D. 1 vol. : 
a Encounters, some of an amusing nature, were of 


8vo, cloth. Pp. 891. Saunders & Otley. | frequent occurrence about this time at Chusan. On one 


Dr. M‘Pherson belongs to the part of the Madras | occasion, two middies—one fifteen, the “— — 
‘ i“ F _ years old—-went out on a foraging excursion for the bene- 
Army, attached to the service of the Nizam. In 1840 he | fit of their mess. They had taken the precaution to carry 


accompanied his regiment to China, where he remained | with them—a double-barrelled gun, loaded with ball. 
during many of the late remarkable events. Of most | Proceeding inland, they soon met a Fakee in charge 
of them he was, indeed, an eye-witness; and, on the | of @ flock of goats. The younger of the boys now tried 
voyage back from Hong-Kong to Madras, he employed | strike a bargain ; and, sporting his dollars rather too 


. ! ‘x ‘ ; al h | freely, advanced towards the latter, wlio, however, in- 
wv s 4S > 4 : be . ae e . 
an interval of professional leisure in writing this nar “stead of receiving the dollars, caught the boy in his 


rative of the Expedition, It may not add very much arms, and was runuing away with hia, His progress, 
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howerer, was soon stepped; the elder ber having, on ' 


seeing his companion seized, advanced, and, placiug the 
muzne of his piece to the Chinaman’s ear, blew his 
brains out ; whereupon some men who were looking on 
proceeded to seize the boys. The boys stood still till 
the foremost was within shot. The younger boy, now 
snatching the gun out of his companion’s hand, said it 


was liis turn now to have a shet. He fired, and lodged — 


the contents of the second barrel iu the mau’s chest. 


The remainder of the Chinamen, not liking the aspect | 


of affairs, took to their heels. 


Sir Henry Cavendish’s Debates of the House af Com- 
mons during the Thirteenth Parliament of Great 
Britain, commonly called the Unreported Parlia- 
ment. Drawn up, from the Original Manuscripts, 
by John Wright, Editor of the Parliamentary 
History of England, &c. Volume I. Royal 
octavo, cloth. Longman & Co. 

At the commencement of this work, which is appearing 
in Parts, we gave an account of its character and objects. 
The Unreported Parliament—so named because reporters 
were jealously excluded from witnessing the proceedings 
—embraces an important periodin English History,—from 


the years 1768 to 1774 ; when Burke was in his glory, | 


and Fox made his first appearance in the House. ‘This 


was also the era of the Letters of Junius; of the Wilkes | 
affair ; and the breaking out, and gathering of the ele- | 


ments of revolt in the American colonies. Save for the 
persevering industry of Sir Henry Cavendish, many of 
the best speeches of Burke, and others scarcely less 


worthy of preservation, would have been for ever lost to | 
the English statesman and historian. The work, which | 


is diligently and carefully illustrated from published 
books, and the unpublished letters, private journals, 
and memoirs of the leading public characters of that age, 
to which the editor has obtained access, is oue which 
nothing else can ever supply ; an important portion of 
authentic parliamentary history. The present volume 


gives the reports for two sessions. Another of the same | 
size will, we presume, finish a book indispensable to an | 


English library. 


Statistical Chart of the British Empire. Engraved | 
by S. Williams, under the superintendence of | 


Mr. B. Wvyon, her Majesty’s Chief Engraver of 

Seals. London: George Beeson. 

Upon a very large sheet of drawing-paper, in columns 
and sections, diversely coloured, are given at one view 
the statistics of the Empire, in all its colonies, a séparate 
column being devoted to each of the following heads : 


—-[xtent, Population, Latitude, and Longitude, Face of | 


Country, Climate, Productions and Lxports, Trads, 
Hlistory, Gorernment, Language, Religion, Cities and 
their Population, Finance. This sheet is surrounded 


by the devices and mottoes of the seals of the different | 


colonies and settlements, which form a handsome border 


to the Chart. The utility of this Chart is obvious, It | 
will be found of great convenience if hung up in news- | 


rooms, coffee-houses, and all places of public resort, 

supplying, as it does in a moment, accurate statistical 

iuformation on any of the above heads. 

The Rioters: a Tale. By Harriet Martineau. 
Second Edition. Houlston and Stoneman. 


The appearance of this little story is peculiarly oppor- 
tune. It is well said that only experience teaches fools ; 


and what, micht have been ineffectnal as warning, may | 
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be found useful in directmg the thoughts of those now 

snffering the severe penalty of their rasimess, to a wiser 

line of conduct in future. 

Life and Times of Louis Philippe, King of the 
French. By the Rev. G. N. Wright, M.A., 
Author of the Life and Campaigns of the Duke 
of Wellington, &c. Xe. Bvo. Pp. 624. With 
a portrait of the King, and numerous other por- 
traits and illustrations. Fisher & Sons. 

There is much to interest in the strange vicissitudes 
and contrasts presented by the life of the French King ; 
and in his early romantic adventures and trials. Louis 
Philippe, as he advances in life, does not appear to sink 
in the affection of the world, in which he never stood very 
high; yet in sober truth, the Rev. Mr. Wright's Life of 
this sage prince does too strongly entitle that gentleman 
to a gold snuff-box, or portrait of the King set in bril- 
liants, or whatever may be the latest fashion of reward- 
ing adulation, to be agreeable to our tastes. One mighit 
faney that the composition of some hireling eulogist had 
here been freely rendered from the Freneh. Even Eyalit: 
_ finds favour, because he is the father of Louis Philippe. 
To make amends for fulsome courtliness to Louis Phi- 
| lippe and his family, the elder Bour' ~s are not spared. 


Narrative of a Residence in rartous parts of New 
Zealand ; together with a Description of the pre- 
sent state of the Company's Settlements. — By 


Charles Heaphy, Draftsman to the New Zea- 
land Company. Smith & Elder. 


This history of New Zealaud has at least the merit of 
brevity. ‘The author disclaims every interested motive, 
but adinires the Company’s system very much, and very 

naturally. He speaks highly of the Chatham Islands a. 
a field of emigration. 
A Narrative of Voyages and Commercial Enter- 


prises. By Richard J. Cleveland. Moxon. 


} 
| 


This is an American production. An old navigator, 
| & native and inhabitant of Boston, who has suffered not 
a few of the hardships, vicissitudes, aud reverses attend- 
| ant upon the profession, has here related his adventures 
from his first going to sea. From Robinson Crusoe and 
Dampier, downwards, all works of this kind are inter- 
esting, and this is not an exception. It, moreover, af- 
fords insight into the shrewd, caleulating, zo-a-head 
character of American traders, and, indeed, of a!! 
voyaging speculators. The voyages, coutinued through 
!a long series of years, were to all parts of the work, 
and show more of the interior life of a trading mariner 


than any book we remember. 


| The Life and Poetical Remains of Margaret M. 
Davidson. Edited by Washington Irving. l2me, 
cloth, Pp. 350. Tilt & Bogue. 

' Margaret was the younger sister of Lucretia Davi: 

' son, a young and beantiful girl of New England, who, 

after a remarkable display of precocious poetical talent, 

died of consumption at the early age of seventeen. 

Margaret, not less gifted, followed her sister to the grave 

at a still earlier age, the victim of the same fatal ma 

lady. Lueretia’s works were introduced to the world by 

Presideut Morse, who, shortly after her death, wrote a: 

interesting biography of her brief life, which, with her 

| poems, Was reviewed by Southey in the Quarterly Rh. 
riew, Mr. Washington Irving has here performed the sam> 


——— 
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affectionate office for Margaret which Morse did for 
Lucretia ; though the Memoir is not the less interesting 
from the bereaved mother of these gifted young crea- 
tures having supplied nearly all the materials. The 
Life will be read with deep sympathy by the young and 
gentle-hearted ; and the Remains, which are wonderful 
productions for so young a girl, will be admired by 
many, and be criticised with kindness and indulgence by 
all. Many of the poems would not, indeed, discredit 
the most celebrated of the numerous versifiers of Mar- 
garet Davidson’s native land. 
The Royal Visit. By Andrew Park, Author of 
Blindness, a Poem, &c., &c. Glasgow: Smith 


& Sons, 

A Glasgow Bard has got the start in the several poeti- 
eal and embellished works meant to form a record and 
memorial of the visit of Queen Victoria to Scotland. 
The volume—a very neat one, well-printed, and bound 
in splendid ruby-coloured Paisley silk—-is illustrated 
with landscapes of the most noted scenes honoured by her 
Majesty's presence ; Taymouth Castle, Dalkeith Palace, 
Stirling Castle, and has, for a frontispiece, medallion por- 
traits of the royal pair. Not its least agreeable feature 
is a long list of respectable subscribers ; a taid which 
renders it superfluous to say much about the body to 
which it belongs. 

How did England become an Oligarchy? By Jona- 
than Duncan, Esq., Author of “ The Dukes of 
Normandy,” “ History of Guernsey,” &c. 

We heartily recommend this small elementary trea- 
tise to all who desire to be well-grounded in the science 


of government; and wish to know what is meant by the , 


Constitution of England. It is yet more deserving of 
recommendation from the manner in which it traces the 
gradual, but steady encroachments made upon all classes 
by the Oligarchy; until Standing Armies, @ numerous 
Police, Septennial Parliaments, Paper-money, and an 
enormous National Debt, have brought us to the condi- 


tion thus described by Mr. Duncan :— 


Since 1660, in its consequences the most important | 
| he was thrown upon suspicion, and released without any 


epoch in English history, the government has tended 
more and more to an oligarchie form and character, the 


crown having been as completely deprived of its prero- | 


(rilfillan, Maclaggan, Thom, &¢., &¢., still enrich this 














gative as the people have been spoliated of their rights; | 
all that remains to the sovereign is the power of signing | 


official documents; all that remains to the people is the 
barren privilege of petitioning a legislature predeter- 
mined to turn a deaf ear to their grievances. The land- 
ed interest, to secure high rents ; the colonial interest, 
to retain a monopoly of the home market ; the monied 
interest, to guarantee the dividends due on the public 
debt; and the ecclesiastical interest, to perpetuate tithes; 
these have formed a compact alliance, supported by a 
standing army and a salaried police. Thus, the many 
are governed for the sake of the few. The classes who 
supply money to the national exchequer have no voice 
either in its assessment or distribution. How long will 
this system last? ‘Till the capital and industry of the 


ample body of modern fire-side and convivial minstrelsy. 
The fresh additions show no falling off whatever ; so 
that we may anticipate many more series. Our brief 
specimen shall be this very sweet little Grandame’s 
song by Ballantine ; who is eminently felicitous in com- 
bining cheerful natural humour with simple tenderness. 
Creep awa’, my bairnie, creep afore ye gang, 
Cock ye baith your lugs to your auld grannie’s sang 3 
Gin ye gang as far, ye’ll think the road lang ; 
Creep awa’, my bairnie,—creep afore ye gang. 
Creep awa’, my bairnie, you’re ower young to learn 
To tot up and down yet, my bonnie wee bairn ; 
Better creepin’ cannie than fa’in’ wi’ a bang, 
Duntin’ a’ your wee broo ;—creep afore ye gang. 
Ye will creep and hotch, and ye’ll nod to your mither, 
Watchin’ ilka step o’ your wee dousy brither ; 
Rest ye on the floor, till your wee limbs grow strang ; 
Ye will be a braw chield yet—creep afore ye gang. 
The wee birdie fa’s when it tries ower soon to flee, 
Folks are sure to tumble when they climb ower hie, 
They wha canna walk right are sure to come wrang ; 
Creep awa’, my bairnie—creep afore ye gang. 


Stray Leaves from the Portfolio of Alisander the 
Seer, Andrew Whaup, and Humphrey Henkeckle. 
Edited by Alex. Rodgers, Glasgow: Rattray. 


The Glaswegians are a spirited race. Some of them 
—for their name is Legion—who admire the composi- 
tions of their townsman Rodgers, have formed them- 
selves into a committee, and collected and published 
these Srray Leaves as a means of preserving the careless 
Poet’s scattered treasures. They have printed a large 
edition, and obtained a numerous subscription ; but we 
hope, and indeed are pretty confident, that one object of 
the publication being the benefit of Mr. Rodgers, much 
more may be done. He is in his own walk perfectly 
original, and of sterling merit. A brief memoir of the 
Poet prefixed to the volume, shows that he is also what 
every poet ought to be—a man of liberal opinions, which, 
at the time of the Political persecution of 1819, brought 
him into considerable trouble. During a period of soli- 
tary confinement in the Glasgow Bridewell, into which 


charge being made against him, he solaced himself with 
singing “ wi’a’ his birr” from morning to night; and he 
seems to sing songs as well as he composes them. Rodgers 
was bred a handloom weaver, and at one time gave in- 
structions in singing. He has been in several casual 
employments, but has latterly been connected with the 
liberal newspaper press; and is become a favourite 
with all classes of politicians, though many of his best 
poetical pieces are pungent if homely satires on Tories 


and Tory measures. His Songs of the Wirk and ditties 


'on the late Sunday Railway-travelling affray are even 


country can no longer pay the interest of the national | 


debt. Is nothing to be expected from the justice of the 
legislature? Let those who put the question read the 
answer in the past. 

And we would add, ayitate, agitate, agitate, for com- 
plete suffrage. 

Whistle- Binkie. 

A fourth Part or series has been added to this Collee- 

tion, which now forms a good thick “ bunch of bal- 


lands.” Contributions from the best of the living Scot- 


en 


tish song-writers, Ballantine, Miller, Vedder, Rodgers, | 


more severe. <A considerable part of the Stray Leaves 
consists of prose Sketches, which are generally inferior 
to the poetical pieces, though they also possess consider- 
able humour. We need not remind our Scotch readers 
that Rodgers is the author of the very popular songs 
“ Behave yoursel’ before folk,” and “ St. Mungo.” 


Brewster’s Seven Cuartist Minitary Discovrses. 
Partl. Price 34d.—The bold free spirit of John Knox 
is not yet wholly extinguished in the Church of Scot- 
land ; though that Church has, in the case of Mr. Brew- 
ster, become the most active agent in suppressing it. Mr. 
Patrick Brewster, Minister of the Abbey Church of 
Paisley, from his locality and warm sympathy with 
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the distress of his parishioners and neighbours—which | 


extreme distress he in a great degree imputes to bad go- 
vernment and the denial of political power to the Chris- 
tian people—has been induced to preach a series of dis- 
courses of a political character, which the Commission 
of the General Assembly has ordered the Presbytery of 
Paisley to libel. The order of that anomalous body has 
been obeyed. Mr. Brewster is libelled and dragged 
to the bar of the Church Courts, to answer for this 
offence. The result we do not pretend to foretell ; 
but judging by recent instances, there is little chance 
that mercy will be strained in his case. Mr. Brew- 
ster not only claims the right, but declares it the 
first duty of a faithful minister, to preach as he ha: 
done ; instructing the people in their political rights and 
duties, and denouncing the oppression and corruption. of 
rulers, and their unjust and uneqnal legislation. In the 
Introductory Sermon to the series of impugned Dis- 
courses, it is pertinently asked 

If a teacher of Christianity may discourse, as often 
and as personally as it likes him, on the duty of obe- 
dience to rulers, without incurring the charge of preach- 
ing politics,—why is it, that another must be subjected 
to that charge, when he ventures to touch upon the re- 
ciprocal duty of rulers to their subjects! If one may be 
permitted to descant, at his will, upon the heinous crime 
of resistance to constituted authority,— why may not an- 
other have equal license, to condemn and expose an in- 
vasion—no less criminal—of the nation’s rights. And 
if one may, without offence, tell you of the iniquity of 
breaking a law of the Jand, and, by such means depriving 
the government of part of its exactions, often cruel 
enough,—why may not another have al<o leave to dis- 
course to you, on the still greater iniquity of a law of 
the land violating a law of God,—by decreeing “ un- 
righteous decrees,” by “ turning aside the needy from 
judgment,” and by “ taking away the right from the 
poor of God’s people 2” 

How far it might be expedient, in ordinary times, for the 
teachers of Theology to assume to become regular instrue- 
tors in politics, is not the question before us ; but whether 
Mr. Brewster had a right, under the circumstances, to 
preach these Discourses, or the General Assembly either 
to seek to gag him or to punish him for discharging 
what he considered his imperative duty. When the 
Seven Discourses, which are coming out in cheap Num- 
bers, are fairly before the public, we will be in better con- 
dition to judge between the couris of the Kirk of John 
Knox and one of its ministers, who has ventured to act, 
whether right or wrong, upon the principles, and to fol- 
low the practice, of its great founder and champion. 
These Discourses are well worthy of the attention of 
our southern neighbours, both for their intrinsic merits 
aud the question raised upon them. The ministers of 


other denominations— Baptists, Independents, Unita- , 


rians, Scottish Seceders—take an active part in political 
affairs and discussions unquestioned ; and why is not the 
came freedom allowed to a minister of the Church of 


Scotland? Upon a former occasion, Mr. Brewster was | 


persecuted by the Kirk Courts for saying grace at a 
public dinner given to O'Connell, 





SERIAL WORKS. 


Tur Biograpnicat Dictionary OF THE Socrety FOR | 


vik Dirrusion of Userctt Know ence, Vol. L, Part IT. 
—This completes the first volume. But each Part ts 
a respectably-sized volume, bound in cloth, though capa- 
ble of being compressed into one when re-bound. The 


lives extend from that of Agathocles to Alexander. | 
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Among the more interesting modern Memoirs are those 
of the Aikens, Alembert, and Aikenside. 

Kyicut’s Prerorian SHAKEeSsPERE.— William Shake- 
spere, a Biography, No. 4. 

Cummina’s Fox's Book or Martyrs. Part XVII, 
With a view of Berne. 

Warterston’s Cycrorenra of Commerce aNp ComMMER- 
CIAL Grograpiy. Part V. 

Martix Doyrr’s Cyctorepia or Practicat Hvs- 
BANDRY. Part VI. 

Tue Bririsit Minstrer. Parts IV. and V. 

Suer’s E-ements or Evecrro-Metatiurey. Parts VI. 
and VII. 

Fisner’s Intestraren Eprrton or Scort’s Brave. 
Divisions IIT. and 1V.—-Scott’s Bible speaks for itself. 
This edition, which is emheYished with well-executed 
engravings from the Scriptural pictures of the Old 
Masters, and from seenie views in the Holy Land, is at 
once a very handsome and a remarkably cheap Family 
Bible. 

Gurney’s Transtatios or Faust. Part the Second. 
Nos. 5 and 6, 

CHESS | EXEMPLIFIED IN A CONCISE AND Easy Notation, 
GREATLY FACILITATING Practice ; being an Introdnetion 
to the Game, on a system of progressive instruction and 
examples. By the late President of a Select Chess Club. 
Part I., cloth, pp. 128. Longmans & Co. 

Wuisr ; its History axyp Practice. By an Amateur. 
Illustrated by Kenny Meadows; the designs engraved 
by Orrin Smith,and W. Linton. London: Bell & Wood. 
—For anything we can tell, or guess, this system of 
Whist may be from the pen of Hood, or the Editor of 
the Comie Almanac. It overflows with jest, humour, 
and pun; and is rich in felicitous literary allusions, prov- 
ing the author to be a man as well-read in other books 
as in the “deil’s beuks.” The ilustrations, also, are 
generally clever, and remarkably well engraved. <A 
history of the Gaine, and of works on Whist, precedes 
the instructions, which are not the less clear and precise 
for being quaintly expressed, and scoffing occasionally 
at the whist-playing * wisdom of our ancestors,” 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SeLectokteM Lavine: FOR THE USE or Scortisn 
Scuoois. New edition, revised. Edinburgh: A. Macredie. 
This is a small, sturdy, chean, leathern-bound tome, 
adapted to the daily tear and wear of school-boys. So 
far, the externals are faultless; but the kernel is deserv- 
ing of the careful shell. The little book is a mannal for 
beginners. It comprises a variety of lessons and exer- 
cises; commencing with merely the verb and its nomina- 
tive, it proceeds to very short sentences and phrases, 
and gradually ascends until entire paragraphs are given, 
selected from the best classic authors, with a secondary 
view tothe instruction and moral and religious improve- 
ment of the pupil. The book we consider particularly 
well adapted to country schools, to female se:ninaries in 
which a little Latin is taught, and to the use of those 
who study without the aid of a master; as the graduated 
lessons and tolerably full vocabulary form of themselves, 


a complete compendium. 
1. A Gutpe To GERMAN SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION. 
By Ludwig Schwabe, Professor of the German language. 
Jl. A Concise GaamMMark Ov THE German Lancuace. 
| IIL, A Prooressive Geman Reaver, Longmans 
, Co, 
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Stettw’s Pictontat SPELLING-BooOK ; OR A SERIES OF 
Easy anp Procressive Lessons ON Facts anD OBJECTS. 
London: Virtue—We see nothing remarkable about 
this Lesson-book, save that many of the lessons are il- 
lustrated by a wood-cut of the thing or object described 
being prefixed to the reading ; as the lesson about the 
great house-dog Trim, by a Doy; that about the Duck 
and the Guat, and so forth, with portraits of these ani- 
mals. This plan is likely to catch the attention of chil- 
dren. The Parts of Speech are also illustrated, or made 
visible or tangible in the same manner, by figures. 
evil of all these helps is, that the thing learned—the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The | 


symbol, has to be, in due time, unlearned, and this be- ' 


comes a troublesome process with dull children. 
Lecrures GRAMMATICALES, ET HisToriqueE ou EXER- 
CISES SURLA LanGue Francaise.—A new French Gram- 
mar, illustrated by Examples, referring to the History 
of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. &c. 
Jerez. Translated by E. C. Anderson. 
Rickard. London: Simpkin & Marshall. 


PAMPHLETS AND TRACTS. 

Tur Lavirs’ Haxp-Book or Fancy Neepie-Work 
anp Emproipery. London: Clarke & Company.— A 
neat very small tome, containing “plain and ample 
directions,” according to its own story, “ whereby ladies 
may become perfect mistresses” of the above “ delight- 
ful arts.” 

Tue Lapies’ Hanp-Book or KyittinG, NETTING, AND 
Crocurr.—-This is by the same author, and a ditto ditto 
to the above. We do not pretend to understand either 
of them; but that is not wouderful. 

THe Hanp-Book oF THE ELEMENTS OF PAINTING IN 
Om. Pp. 53. London: Clarke & Wilson. 

Ciaxton aNp Morton’s Companion Tu 4 HypRostatic 
ann Hypracric Apparatus. Pp. 45. 

LETTERS ON THE SLAVE TRADE, SLAVERY, AND Emanct- 
PaATION; with A REPLY TO OBJECTIONS MADE TO THE 
LIBERATION OF THE SLAVES IN THE SPANISH COLONIES, &c. 
&e. 12mo,cloth. Pp.176. By G.W. Alexander. London: 
Gilpin. This little work is in the form of Letters, pur- 
porting to be written while the author was in Spain and 
Portugal. The lettersare addressed to Frienps(Quakers, 


By A. F. Guil- | 
Edinburgh : | 
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one pretends to say that the New Poor-Law was not a 
faulty, and, in many respects, a very harsh and unequal 
measure. It was not for itself, but for its anticipated 
results, that it found many of its friends and advocates. 
The best that can now be said is, that time has not yet 
been afforded for these beneficial results to develop 
themselves ; and that the doubts of them which have 
been entertained by many, (among others ourselves,) are 
not lessening as time passes and experience increases. 

Tue Tuixo ANNuaL Report or THE Britis: anp 
FoREIGN ANTI-SLavery Society. 

WaGuorn & Co.’s OvertANp GuIDE 10 INDIA, BY 
Four Rovrrs.—Persons going to India, overland, will 
find the information, hints, and directions in this pam- 
phiet of the greatest utility. 

OLiver & Boyn’s Tureerenny ALMANAC ror 1843.- 
This is one of the wonders of this age of improvement ; 
a great mass of useful information is given of the kind 
found in Almanacs, at the low price which makes it as 
accessible as it must be found useful to even the poorest 


| individual. 


Letrers ON INFANT ScuooLs, ADDRESSED to a Youne 
Tracuer. By a Lady. London: Burns.—The Letters 


contain sound and judicious advice. 


Fourrick axp His System. By Madame Gatti de 
Gamond. Translated from the French, by C. T. Woop, 


_jun., Esq.— Fourrier, a prophet long without honour in 
_ his own country, has found an able and zealous disciple 


we presume) on the Continent of Europe. They give a | 


succinct history of the Anti-Slavery cause in England 
from its commencement; of the trade itself; and the 
present condition of the negroes in the emancipated 
colonies. The Letters are of comparatively small value 
at home, where the subject is so familiar; but they may 


do good abroad. 


| cent. more gas than they burn. 


Letrs’s Diary ror 1843.—-A volume ready-prepared | 


for daily eutries, on every-day in the year, and contain- 
ing meny useful tables, and a.great deal of miscellaneous 
information. 

Tur Voice oF aN OCTOGENARIAN, DENOUNCING WICKED- 
sess 1N Hicgn PLaces. 
Advocate. Ina Letter to Sir Robert Peel.— The Octo- 


By Samuel Roberts, the Paupers’ | 


and exponent of his doctrines in Madame Gatti de 
Gamond. We do not pretend thoroughly to understand 


the doctrines; which, however, seem a vast improve- 


ment on those of St. Simon and Mr. Owen, though 
partaking somewhat of the character of both sys- 


_tems; but the sect is at present making some noise in 


the United States, and also in this country; and the 
curious and speculative could not find an easier method 
of studying the system of Fourrier, than in this tract. 
QvuaAcKs AND Quackery Unmaskep. By J. E. Feld- 
man, M.D. 
Tur MetreorovoaicaL Eenemerts ror 1643. 
Gas-Meters ; THEIR Unraigness Demonstraten, &e. 
&c. By Henry Flower. London: G. Mann.— Accord- 
ing to Mr. Flower, extensive frauds are committed by 
the servants of all gas companies upon the unfortunate 
consumers, who, all the while, are never the wiser, 
trusting implicitly to their meters, which register a 
great deal more gas as consumed than ever passes 
through them. He indeed states that consumers pay 
for from ten to tweuty, and sometimes even thirty, per 
The matter deserves 
to be looked into. Ifthe gas companies assume the sole 
regulation of the meters, these instruments ought surely 
to be made and managed iu as perfect a manner as is 
possible. The pamphlet strenuously recommends Mr. 
Luwe’s method of naphthalizing and purifying coal gas. 
Carrcuism or Geoocy. By James Nicol, Author of 
a “Catechism of the Natural History of Man,” &c. Xe. 


|—This is one of Oliver and Boyd’s excellent cheap 


genarian is a violent enemy of the New Poor-Law, and | 


a warm friend of the poor;—-of those who have so few 
friends, that one must not look too nicely into the colour- 
ing of those few, where their drawing is so right. No 


series of Elementary Scientific works. It-gives a clear 
outline of Geology ; and has even the illustrations cut 


_ in wood, necessary to an accurate knowledge of the first 


principles of the science. 


END OF VOLUME NINTH, 
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